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I.  GOVEENING  DEPARTMENT. 


lanari  nf  €riistE£B. 


Chairman — The  Honourable  John  Hamilton.. Kingston. 


Honorary  Treasurer — John  Paton,  Esq Kingston. 

Secretary — William  Ireland,  Esq Kingston. 


CLERICAL  TRUSTEES. 

Rev.  John  McMorine,  D.D 

Rev.  Alex.  Mathieson,  D.D 

Rev.  Archibald  Walker 

Rev.  George  Bell,  B.A 

Rev.  Duncan  Morrison 

Rev.  Francis  Nicol 

Rev.  Hugh  Urquhart,  D.D 

Rev.  Alexander  Spence,  D.D 

Rev.  John  Barclay,  D.D 

Rev.  James  C.  Muir,  D.D 

Rev.  William  M.  Inglis,  M.A.,  F.R.S.E 

The  Principal,  ex-officio 


.Ramsay. 

.Montreal. 

.Belleville. 

.Clifton. 

. Brock  ville. 

.London. 

.Cornwall. 

.Ottawa. 

.Toronto. 

.North  Georgetown,  C.E . 
.Kingston. 

•Kingston, 


LAY  TRUSTEES. 

Judge  Malloch 

Alexander  Morris,  M.A.,  D.C.L.,  M.P.P..., 

George  L.  Mow  at.  Esq 

George  Davidson,  Esq 

John  Greenshields,  Esq 

Hon.  John  Hamilton 

Judge  Logie 

Edward  Malloch,  Esq 

Hon.  Justice  McLean 

Alex.  McLean,  Esq... 

George  Neilson,  Esq, 

John  Paton,  Esq 

Andrew  Drummond,  Esq 

Hugh  Allan,  Esq 

John  Cameron,  Esq 


.Brockville. 

.Perth. 

.Kingston. 

.Kingston. 

.Montreal. 

.Kingston. 

.Hamilton. 

.Ottawa. 

.Toronto. 

.Cornwall. 

.Belleville. 

.Kingston. 

.London. 
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.Toronto. 


0^^  Communications  regarding  matters  belonging  to  the  Governing 
Department  should  be  addressed  to  the  Secretary  to  the  Board  of 
Trustees. 


II.  TEACHING  DEPARTMENT. 


PRINCIPAL— THE  VERY  REV.  WILLIAM  SNODGRASS,  D.D. 


(PnlUgB  kult 

I.  Faculties  of  Theology  and  Arts. 

President— The  Principal.  Secretary— Professor  Mow  at. 

Chairs.  Professors.  Appointed. 

Divinity The  Principal,  Primarius  Professor..  .Ang.  3,  1864. 

Oriental  Languages,  Biblical  Criticism 

and  Church  History Rev.  John  B.  Mowat,  M.A Aug.  5,  1857. 

Mathematics  and  Natural  Philosophy.  Rev.  James  Williamson,  LL.D Oct.  26,  1842. 

Rhetoric,  Logic,  Mental  and  Moral 

Philosophy Rev.  John  C.  Murray Oct.  9,  1862. 

Classical  Literature 

Natural  History Robert  Bell,  C.E.,  F.G.S Feb.  9,  1864. 

Lecturer. 

Modern  History John  M.  Machar,  M.A.,  Barrister. 

II.  Faculty  of  Medicine. 

President— The  Principal.  Dean— Professor  H.  Yates. 

Secretary — Professor  Fowler. 

Principles  and  Practice  of  Medicine..  Horatio  Yates,  M.D June  20,  1855. 

Materia  Medica  and  Pharmacy Fife  Fowler,  M.D.,  L.R.C.S.E June  20,  1855. 

Forensic  and  State  Medicine John  P.  Litchfield,  M.D June  20,  1855. 

Obstetrics  and  Diseases  of  women  and 

children Michael  Lavell,  M.D Nov.  7,  1860. 

Anatomy Roderick  Kennedy,  M.D.,  L.R.C.S.E..  April  15,  1862. 

Principles  and  Practice  of  Surgery — Octavius  Yates,  M.D April  15,  1862. 

Chemistry  and  Practical  Chemistry.. . Robert  Bell,  C.E.,  F.G.S Feb.  9,  1864. 

Institutes  of  Medicine Donald  Maclean,  M.D.,  L.R.C.S.E May  31,  1864. 

Assistant  ProiessoF. 

Anatomy Michael  Sullivan,  M.D. 

Demonstrator  in  Anatomy— Richard  A.  Reeve,  B.A.,  M.D. 

Hospital  Lecturers 

Clinical  Medicine Horatio  Yates,  M.D. 

Clinical  Surgery Donald  Maclean,  M.D.,  L.R.C.S.E. 

in.  Faculty  of  Law  (not  in  operation). 


Interim  Professors. 


Dean— Hon.  Alexander  Campbell,  M.L.C. 

j James  A.  Henderson,  D.C.L.,  Master  in  Chancery. 
I Judge  George  W.  Draper,  M.A. 


m.  OTHER  OEFICERS  AND  BOARDS. 

Registrar— Professor  Murray. 

Secretary  to  Convocation,  1 

Senate,  Library  Curators,  ^Professor  Murray. 

and  Observatory  Board, ) 

Members  of  Convocation. 

Trustees,  The  Principal,  Professors,  Lecturers,  Tutors,  Fellows,  Graduates. 

Observatory  Board. 

The  Principal,  Professor  Williamson,  Judge  Burrowes. 

Director  of  the  Observatory — Professor  Williamson. 

Assistant  Observer— Nathan  Fellowbs  Dupuis. 

Curators  of  the  Library. 

The  Principal,  Professor  Williamson,  Professor  Mowat,  Professor  Fowler,  Prof.  Henderson. 
Librarian— Rev.  George  Porteous. 

Curator  of  the  Museum— Professor  Bell. 

Janitor— John  Cormack. 


Communications  regarding  matters  in  the  Calendar  should  be  addressed  to  Professor 
Mowat  or  Professor  Fowler,  according  as  they  refer  to  the  Faculties  of  Arts  and  Theology 
or  the  Faculty  of  Medicine  respectively.  " ’ 


BENEFACTIONS. 


Colonial  Committee,  Cliurcli  of  Scotland,  Annual  Grant,  £300 

stg.,  in  aid  of  the  Faculty  of  Theology  $1470  00 

Colonial  Committee,  Church  of  Scotland,  Annual  Grant  for 

Scholarship  or  Bursary  Fund,  £50  stg 245  00 

Endowment  of  Ladies’  Association,  Toronto,  for  Annual 

Scholarship  or  Bursary  800  00 

Endowment  of  Ladies’  Association,  Kingston,  for  Annual 

Scholarship  or  Bursary  1113  00 

Donation  by  His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  op  Wales, 

invested  as  a Medal  Fund 800  00 


Bequest  of  the  late  John  Mowat,  Esq.,  for  endowment  of  an 

Annual  Competition  Scholarship 

Annual  Grant  for  Scholarship  from  Hugh  Allan,  Esq., 

Montreal  

Scholarship  by  Hon.  Alex.  Campbell,  Kingston  

Scholarship  by  John  Watkins,  Esq.,  Kingston 

Scholarship  by  Congregation  of  St.  Andrew’s  Church,  Kingston, 

Scholarship  by  Presbytery  of  Kingston 

Scholarship  by  Members  of  Board  of  Trustees 

Two  Scholarships  by  Congregation  of  St.  Paul’s  Church. 

Montreal  

Prize  by  John  Carruthers,  Esq.,  Kingston  

Ottawa  Prize 

Montreal  Prize  

Donation  by  Robert  Cassels,  Esq.,  Toronto,  to  the  Library... 


800  00 

50  00 
80  00 
80  00 
50  00 
60  00 
35  00 

120  00 
50  00 
40  00 
40  00 
40  00 


For  donations  of  Books  to  the  Library,  see  under  head  of  “ The  Library.” 


FORM  OF  BEQUEST. 

I,  — j residing  at , hereby  give  [or  bequeath] 

$ — - — [or  property  of  any  kind]  to  the  Trustees  of  Queen’s  College  at  Kingston, 
Canada  West,  to  be  applied  by  them  in  their  capacity  as  Trustees  to  the  Funds  of 
the  College  [or  to  the  improvement  of  the  Library  or  Museum,  or  to  the 
endowment  of  a Professorship,  or  to  the  foundation  of  a Scholarship  or  Prize.] 
Witness  my  hand  this day  of , 18 
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ACADEMIC  YEAR  1865-66. 

Grammar  School  Examinations — Spring  Term  ends. 

Meeting  of  Observatory  Board  of  Visitors. 

Grammar  School  Summer  Term  begins. 

Opening  of  University  Session  in  Faculties  of  Arts  and 
Medicine. 

Public  Address  by  Professor  Williamson  at  3 p.m.  in  Con- 
cation  Hall. 

Matriculation  Examinations  in  Faculty  of  Arts  begin. 

Competitive  Examination  for  Mowat  Scholarship. 

University  day — no  Classes — Registration  and  Enrolment,  &c. 
Grammar  School  Autumn  Term  begins. 

Theological  Classes  open. 

Revision  of  Class  Work  in  Arts. 

First  monthly  written  Examination  in  Arts. 

Matriculation  Examination  in  Theology. 

Holiday  in  Arts. 

Revision  of  Class  Work  in  Faculties  of  Arts  and  Theology. 

Monthly  written  Examinations  in  Faculties  of  Arts  and 
Theology. 

Holiday  in  Faculties  of  Arts  and  Theology. 

Matriculation  Examinations  in  the  Faculty  of  Medicine. 

Classes  close  for  Christmas  Holidays. 

Grammar  School  Examinations — Autumn  Term  ends. 


Meeting  of  Observatory  Board  of  Visitors. 

Classes  re-opened  after  Christmas  Vacation. 

Monthly  written  Examination  in  Faculties  of  Arts  and 
Theology. 

Grammar  School  Winter  Term  begins. 

Meeting  of  Senate  to  elect  a Hospital  Governor  and  Curators 
of  the  Library. 

Revision  of  Class  Work  in  Faculties  of  Arts  and  Theology. 

Monthly  written  Examination  in  Faculties  of  Arts  and 
Theology. 
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Holiday  in  Faculties  of  Arts  and  Theology. 

Class  Tickets,  Certificates  of  Attendance,  &c.,  to  be  given  in 
by  Students  of  Medieine  intending  to  appear  at  Primary  or 
Final  Examinations. 

Theses  to  be  given  in  by  intending  Graduates  in  Medicine. 

Public  Lectures  on  Astronomy  in  the  City  Hall  about  this  time. 

Last  day  for  receiving  subjects  of  Theses  for  M.A. 

Regular  Lectures  in  Medical  Faculty  concluded. 

Revision  of  Class  Work  in  Faculties  of  Arts  and  Theology. 

Monthly  written  Examination  in  Faculties  of  Arts  and 
Theology. 

Extra  Professional,  Primary,  and  Final  Examinations  in 
Medicine  commenced. 

Holiday  in  Faculties  of  Arts  and  Theology. 

Oral  Examinations  in  Medicine  begin. 

Meeting  of  Senate  to  grant  Degrees  in  Medicine. 

Grammar  School  Winter  Term  ends. 

Last  day  for  receiving  intimations  of  intention  to  appear  at 
the  University  Examinations  in  Arts  and  Theology. 

Meeting  of  Convocation  at  3 p.m.  for  laureation  of  Medical 
Graduates. 

Last  day  for  receiving  Theses  for  M.A. 

Revision  of  Class  Work  in  Faculties  of  Arts  and  Theology. 

Monthly  written  Examination  in  Faculties  of  Arts  and 
Theology. 

Grammar  School  Spring  Term  begins. 

Regular  Class  Work  in  Arts  concluded. 

Regular  Class  Work  in  Theology  concluded. 

University  written  Examinations  begin  in  Convocation  Hall. 

Written  Examinations  in  Theology  begin.  / 

University  Oral  Examinations  begin. 

Class  Tickets  given  in  to  Professors  for  certification  and 
signature. 

Meeting  of  Senate  to  grant  Degrees  in  Arts,  Law,  and 
Theology. 

Meeting  of  Convocation  for  laureating  Graduates,  announcing 
Honours,  distributing  Prizes,  and  electing  Fellows. 


TIME  TABLE  OF  CLASS  MEETINGS,  &c. 


Morning  Prayers  at  8:46  on  Class  days ; at  9:46  on  Sabbath  days. 

1 FACULTY  OF  MEDICINE. 

[ 

Practical 

Chemistry 

on  Saturday. 

Hospital  on 

Mon.,  Wed.  & 

Saturday. 

Clinical 

Medicine 

on  Saturday. 

Clinical 

Surgery 

on  Saturday. 

Dissecting  Koom  open  four 

hours  a day  under  charge  of  the 

Demonstrator  in  Anatomy. 

Materia 

Medica. 

Chemistry. 

Institutes  of 
Medicine. 

Forensic  and 

State  Medicine 

on  Tues.&  Frid. 

Anatomy. 

Theory  and 

Practice  of 

Medicine. 

Surgery. 

Obstetrics. 

1 FACULTY  OF  THEOLOGY.  | 

Chaldee 
on  Monday. 

Pastoral 
Theology 
on  Friday. 

Senior  Biblical 
Criticism  on 

Tues.,  Wed. 

& Friday. 

Butler’s 

Analogy, 

Discourses,  &C. 

Junior  Biblical 

Criticism  on 

Tues.,  Wed. 

& Friday. 

No  Classes  meet  on  Saturday  except  those  specially  mentioned  in  the  above  table. 

Junior 

Hebrew. 

Third  Hebrew. 
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Senior  Church 
History  on 
Mon.  & Thurs. 

Paley’s 
Evidences, 
Doctrinal 
Exegesis,  &c. 

Junior  Church 

History  on 

Mon.  & Thurs. 

Second 

Hebrew. 

FACULTY  OF  AETS. 

Nat.  History 
on  Tuesday  & 
Thursday. 

Chemistry. 

Nat.  History 
on  Mon., 
Wed.  & Frid. 

Ethics. 

Metaphysics. 

Khetoric  on 
Mon.,  Wed.  &Fri. 
Logic  on 

Tues.  & Thurs. 

Senior 

Mathematics. 

Junior 

Mathematics. 

Senior 

Natural 

Philosophy. 

[junior  Natural 

Philosophy. 

1 Library  open  for  half  an  hour. 

Junior  Classics. 

Senior  Classics. 
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GENERAL  ANNOUNCEMENT. 


Queen’s  College  at  Kingston  was  incorporated  with  the 
style  and  privileges  of  a University  by  a Koyal  Charter  dated 
16th  October,  1811.  The  Faculties  of  Arts,  Theology,  and 
Medicine  are  now  in  full  operation.  In  the  present  Session  it 
is  proposed  to  commence  a special  course  of  Civil  Engineering 
in  connection  with  the  Faculty  of  Arts. 

The  central  situation  of  Kingston,  which  renders  it  of  easy 
access  from  all  parts  of  Canada ; its  salubrity,  which  is 
acknowledged  to  be  very  superior;  and  the  exceedingly 
moderate  expense  (from  $2,60  to  $3,00  per  week)  at  which 
suitable  boarding  can  be  obtained,  are  greatly  in  favour  of 
students  repairing  thither  for  a University  education. 

The  twenty-fourth  Session  wilf  be  publicl}^  opened  on  the 
first  Wednesdav  (the  4th)  of  October,  1866,  in  the  Convocation 
Hall  at  three  o’clock  afternoon.  An  Address  will  be  delivered 
on  the  occasion  by  the  Kev.  Professor  Williamson,  LL.D. 
All  Kegular  Students  are  expected  to  be  present.  The  classes 
in  Arts  and  Medicine  will  commence  on  the  following  day, 
and  those  in  Theology  on  the  first  Wedneday  (the  1st)  of 
November.  The  Session  will  be  closed  on  the  last  Thursday 
(the  26th)  of  April,  1866,  by  a meeting  of  Convocation,  at 
which  prizes  will  be  distributed,  honours  announced,  and 
degrees  conferred.  The  Medical  Session  will  be  closed  on  the ' 
last  Thursday  (the  29th)  of  March,  when  degrees  in  Medicine 
will  be  conferred  at  a meeting  of  Convocation  held  for  the 
purpose. 

KEGISTKATION  AND  ENKOLMENT. 

Annually  at  the  commencement  of  the  Session,  all  Students, 
whether  intending  to  graduate,  or  only  desiring  to  join  one  or 
more  of  the  classes  with  the  view  of  receiving  instruction  in 
particular  subjects,  are  required  to  have  their  names  and  other 
particulars  inserted  in  the  College  Kegister.  For  this  purpose 
the  Kegistrar  is  in  attendance  at  particular  hours  of  certain 
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days  which  are  announced.  After  Kegistration,  Students  are 
required  to  wait  upon  the  Professors  under  whom  they  propose 
to  study,  and  on  presenting  Kegistration  Tickets  may  be 
enrolled  as  members  of  their  classes.  Upon  the  entering  of 
their  names  in  the  Professors’  lists,  they  receive  Class  Tickets 
bearing  the  date  of  their  enrolment.  At  the  close  of  the 
Session  their  Class  Tickets  are  returned  to  the  Professors  to 
receive  their  certifications  and  signatures. 

MATKICULATION  AND  SUBSCKIPTION. 

Matriculation  is  the  act  of  passing  the  University  Examina- 
tion at  the  commencement  of  the  Session,  and  must  be 
performed  annually  by  all  Kegular  Students  who  intend  to 
graduate.  Every  Student,  before  matriculating  for  the  first 
time,  is  required  to  produce  a certificate  of  character  from  his 
Minister,  or  some  respectable  party  competent  to  grant  such  a 
certificate,  and  upon  his  admission  to  the  rank  of  a Matriculated 
Student,  to  subscribe  the  following  declaration  : — 

I, , being  now  admitted  a Student  of  Queen’s  College, 

do  hereby  sincerely  and  solemnly  declare  and  promise  that  I 
shall  at  all  times  render  due  respect  and  obedience  to  the 
Principal,  Professors,  and  other  authorities  of  the  University, 
and  strictly  observe  the  Laws  and  Statutes  thereof ; that  I shall 
give  a regular  attendance  at  my  classes,  and  shall  apply  myself 
carefully  and  diligently  to  the  studies  in  which  I am  engaged, 
and  perform  to  the  utmost  of  my  power  the  exercises  prescribed ; 
that  I shall  conduct  myself  in  a courteous  and  peaceable 
manner  towards  my  fellow  students  ; and  that  I shall  always 
maintain  and  defend  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  University, 
and  never  seek  in  any  way  or  manner  the  hurt  or  prejudice 
thereof. 

Regular  Students  other  than  intending  graduates  are  also 
required  to  sign  the  above  declaration.  Ko  other  subscription 
is  exacted. 

THE  LIBRARY. 

The  Library  is  open  to  all  Students  who  produce  their 
Registration  Tickets  to  the  Librarian,  and  comply  with  the 
By-Laws.  Tlie  Catalogue  with  a supplement  recently  pub- 
lished, (price  10  cents),  must  be  purchased. 

No  Class  Ticket  is  signed  at  the  end  of  the  Session  unless 
the  holder  of  it  produce  the  Librarian’s  certificate  that  hi^ 
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position  in  regard  to  the  Library  is  in  all  respects  in  accordance 
with  the  By-Laws. 

The  Library  is  open  daily  at  one  o’clock,  for  at  least  half  an 
hour,  but  during  the  summer  recess  on  Wednesdays  only,  from 
10  to  11  forenoon. 

For  convenience  in  consultation,  some  of  the  Books  are  kept 
in  the  Medical  Buildings  and  some  of  them  in  the  Observatory. 

The  only  fixed  revenue  available  for  the  enlargement  of  the 
Library  is  that  obtained  from  Begistration  Fees,  the  amount 
of  which  is  very  far  from  enabling  the  Curators  to  make  the 
requisite  purchases.  During  the  past  year,  however,  the  con- 
siderate kindness  of  friends  of  the  University  has  yielded 
important  additions  in  almost  every  department  of  science, 
but  especially  in  general  literature,  and  it  is  earnestly  hoped 
that  the  present  year  may  be  as  fruitful  in  that  respect  as  the 
past.  The  total  number  of  volumes  added  during  the  year 
ending  2Tth  April  is  1740,  including  the  following  donations 


of  ten  volumes  and  upwards  : — 

The  late  Principal  Leitch  (by  bequest)  480 

The  late  Mrs.  Dr.  McGill,  Montreal 310 

William  Dow,  Esq.,  Montreal 145 

John  Frothingham,  Esq.,  Montreal 125 

A Friend  of  the  University,  Montreal 39 

George  Stephen,  Esq.,  Montreal  38 

Principal  Snodgrass  36 

John  Rankin,  Esq.,  Montreal 47 

Professor  H.  Yates.  Esq.,  M.D.,  Kingston  36 

James  Campbell,  Esq.,  Toronto  31 

John  Lovell,  Esq.,  Montreal 22 

Mrs.  Machar,  Kingston 15 

A.  T.  Drummond,  Esq.,  B.A.,  LL.B.,  London  10 


ASTEOFTOMICAL  OBSEBYATOKY. 

The  Observatory  was  founded  in  1855  by  private  subscribers, 
aided  by  the  Corporation  and  citizens  of  Kingston,  and  was 
transferred  to  the  University  by  deed  of  the  Corporation  in 
1861,  when  a new  building,  consisting  of  a Transit  room  and 
a room  for  the  use  of  the  Observers  and  the  public,  besides 
the  central  dome  for  the  Equatorial,  was  erected  under  the 
superintendence  of  a committee  of  the  University  Trustees. 
The  Observatory  contains  an  Equatorial  by  Mr.  Alvaist 
Clarke,  with  an  object-glass  of  inches  aperture,  a small 
Transit  by  Troughton  & Simms,  and  an  Astronomical  Clock, 
constructed  by  the  Assistant  Observer,  Mr  Dupuis.  It  also 
contains  the  Beaufoy  Transit,  lent  by  the  Boyal  Astronomical 
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Society  of  England,  and  now  in  operation ; a Eeflecting  Tele- 
scope by  tbe  celebrated  Mr.  Shoet,  with  a speculum  of  Y-J 
inches  in  diameter,  presented  by  the  late  Principal  Leitch  ; 
and  a Kefracting  Telescope,  presented  by  the  late  A.  J. 
Macdonell,  Esq.  A standard  Barometer  and  Eegistering 
Thermometers,  by  Casella,  have  also  been  added  very  recently, 
and  a Micrometer  for  the  Equatorial,  by  Mr.  Alvan  Clakke. 

Numerous  important  observations  are  taken  and  carefully 
recorded  in  the  books  of  the  Observatory.  The  readings  of 
the  Barometer  and  Thermometer  have  been  regularly  observed 
twice  a day,  at  9 a.m.  and  3 p.m.,  since  the  1st  of  March, 
1861,  and  the  results  are  given  ^ " ‘ "^-lOcal 


time  has  been  regularly  given 


A 


variety  of  apparatus  is  still  required  for  the  proper  equipment 
of  the  Observatory,  such  as  a large  Transit  Circle,  with  two 
Sidereal  Clocks,  and  the  means  of  Galvanic  Eegistration  of 
Transits.  For  the  procuring  of  these,  however,  the  funds  of 
the  Institution  are  at  present  altogether  inadequate. 

A course  of  free  lectures  on  Astronomy,  open  to  the  public, 
is  given  annually.  Two  of  them  are  delivered  in  the  City 
Hall,  the  lecturer  last  winter  being  the  Eev.  George  Bell, 
B.A.,  Clifton.  The  others  are  delivered  in  the  Observatory  by 
the  Director,  Eev.  Professor  Willlamson,  LL.D. 


TEE  MUSEUM. 


The  Museum,  to  which  additions  are  constantly  made,  at 
present  consists  chiefly  of  Mineralogical  and  Palaeontological 
specimens.  It  embraces  the  collections  of  Canadian  Minerals 
and  Fossils  bequeathed  by  the  late  Eev.  Andrew  Bell, 
together  with  those  made  by  Professor  Williamson,  and  con- 
tributions, illustrating  very  fully  the  Minerals  and  Fossils  of 
Canadian  Eocks,  presented  by  Sir  William  Logan,  Director 
of  the  Geological  Survey.  Admission  may  be  obtained  by 
applying  to  the  Professor  of  Natural  History  or  the  Janitor. 
Occasional  demonstrations  are  given  to  Students.  Friendly 
services  towards  the  enlargement  of  the  Museum  are  solicited. 
Suitable  contributions  of  any  kind  will  be  thankfully  received. 

The  following  are  the  principal  donations  : — 

The  late  Rev.  Andrew  Bell. — The  Bell  Collection,  consisting  of  3,040 
fossils,  minerals,  and  Indian  antiquities,  collected  in  Canada. 

Rev.  Dr.  Williamson. — The  Williamson  Collection,  consisting  of  an  ex- 
tensive series  of  fossils  and  minerals,  mostly  Canadian,  and  the  whole 
of  the  Mineralogical  cabinet  of  the  late  Sir  Richard  Bonnycastle. 
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Geological  Survey  op  Canada. — The  Logan  Collection,  consisting  of 
209  minerals  and  rock-specimens,  and  467  fossils,  characteristic  of 
the  Canadian  rocks. 

Natural  History  Society  op  Montreal. — Collection  of  miscellaneous 
zoological  specimens,  for  which  exchanges  are  promised. 

A.  T.  Drummond,  Esq. — About  300  European  and  American  coins ; 100 
specimens  Canadian  recent  shells ; 60  specimens  minerals  and  fossils  ; 

22  specimens  fishes  and  reptiles  in  spirits ; collection  of  Canadian 
insects. 

Drs.  Thibodo,  Walla-walla. — Valuable  collection  of  minerals  (silver,  . 
mercury,  gold,  copper,  &c.)  from  California,  Oregon  and  British 
Columbia ; also  a collection  of  dried  plants  from  the  western  part 
of  this  continent. 

Sir  W.  E.  Logan. — Collection  of  the  invertebrate  animals  of  the  Gulf  of 
St.  Lawrence. 

Duriug  the  year  ending  27th  April  there  has  been  occasion 
for  acknowledging  very  many  donations  of  minerals,  fossils, 
coins,  &c.,  not  a few  being  of  very  great  value  and  interest. 

BOTANICAL  SOCIETY  AND  GAEDEN. 

The  meetings  of  the  Botanical  Society  of  Canada  are  usually 
held  in  the  Convocation  Hall. 

The  Botanic  Garden  contains  an  accurately  named  and 
labelled  collection  of  the  most  important  economical,  medicinal, 
and  poisonous  plants  of  Europe  and  America.  During  the 
summer  Professor  Fowler  will  superintend  the  arrangement 
of  them  in  natural  orders  for  convenience  in  study.  Botanical 
demonstrations  are  given  in  the  Garden  during  the  early  part 
of  the  Session  to  Students  of  Natural  History. 

The  Society’s  Herbarium,  to  which  Students  have  access  on 
Saturdays,  embraces  extensive  collections  of  native  plants  from 
various  parts  of  Canada,  and  among  these  the  collections  made 
by  the  Officers  of  the  Geological  Survey,  and  placed  by  the 
Director,  Sir  "William  Loo  an,  under  the  Society’s  charge. 

MOENING  PEAYEES. 

The  bell  rings  for  morning  prayers  every  week-day,  except- 
ing Saturday  and  holidays,  at  a quarter  before  nine  o’clock, 
and  every  Sabbath  at  a quarter  before  ten.  All  Students  in 
Arts  and  Theology  are  required  to  attend,  except  in  special 
cases  when  absence  is  allowed  by  the  Principal  or  Senatus. 
The  attendance  of  each  Student  is  marked  in  the  University 
certificate  which  he  receives  at  the  end  of  the  Session. 
Medical  Students  are  invited  to  be  present.  Students  are  also 
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required  to  attend  Divine  Service  on  Sabbath  in  the  churches 
to  which  they  belong. 

ACADEMIC  COSTUME. 

Graduates  and  Under-Graduates  in  Arts,  when  attending 
prayers,  their  several  classes,  or  any  University  meeting  or 
examination,  are  required  to  wear  the  Academic  Costume 
prescribed  by  the  Senate.  Ho  Student  is  allowed  to  come  up 
in  Convocation  to  receive  a Degree  or  any  other  honour  unless 
he  appear  in  his  proper  costume.  All  necessary  information 
on  this  subject  may  be  received  from  the  Degistrar. 

FEES. 

The  following  fees  are  payable  on  demand  of  ‘the  parties 
authorized  to  collect  them : — 

Full  Course  in  Arts,  per  Session  $25  00 

One  year’s  Classes  when  not  taken  as  part  of  Full  or  Gradua- 
tion Course . . 30  00 

A Single  Class  in  any  Department  meeting  j&ve  hours  a week,  10  00 
(These  charges  include  registration  fee  of  $4,  and  fee  for  apparatus  $1.) 

For  University  Examinations,  per  Session  1 00 

Graduation  Fee,  Bachelor  of  Arts  (B.A.)  10  00 

“ Master  of  Arts  (M.A.)  20  00 

“ Bachelor  of  Divinity  (B.D.) 20  00 

Admission  of  Students  from  other  Universities,  on  production 

• of  approved  certificates  ad  eundem  statum  4 00 

Admission  of  Graduates  from  other  Universities,  on  produc- 
tion of  approved  certificates  ad  eundem  gradwn^  B.A.  ...  10  00 
Do.  do.  M.A.  ...  20  00 

Students  preparing  for  the  Ministry,  in  any  of  the  churches 
in  British  Horth  America  in  connection  with  the  Church  of 
Scotland,  are  exempted  from  the  payment  of  Class  Fees,  but 
not  from  the  payment  of  Registration,  Examination,  or 
Graduation  Fees.  They  are  required  to  sign  a declaration 
that,  if  they  change  their  intention  of  entering  the  said 
Ministry,  they  will  pay  on  demand  all  the  Fees  remitted. 

Students  of  the  second  or  third  year’s  Course  in  Arts,  having 
taken  the  previous  part  of  the  Course  in  this  University,  may 
take  the  last  of  the  four  Sessions  to  which  the  Curriculum  is 
now  extended  without  paying  any  Class  Fees  for  that  Session. 

The  Fees  charged  in  the  Medical  De^Dartment  are  specified 
under  the  head  of  that  department. 

Class  Tickets  are  not  signed  by  any  Professor  unless  a 
receipt  for  the  payment  of  all  Fees  be  produced. 


FACULTY  OF  ARTS. 


Classes  commence  on  4tli  October,  when  it  is  important  for 
all  intending  Students  to  be  present. 

1.  CURKICULUM. 

Beginning  with  the  first  year’s  Studies  of  the  present 
Session,  the  Full  Course  will  extend  over  four  Sessions  of 
seven  months  each,  but  when  Intrant  Students  pass  with 
perfect  satisfaction  the  Matriculation  Examination  of  the 
second  year,  the  Course  may  be  completed  in  three  Sessions. 
The  order  of  Classes  and  hours  of  attendance  are  given  below, 
and  must  be  observed  by  intending  graduates.  Other  Students 
may  enter  any  of  the  Classes  for  which  they  are  qualified  in  any 
order  they  please ; but  Students  proceeding  to  the  Theologi- 
cal Faculty  must  take  the  Course  prescribed  by  the  Church. 
Students  from  other  Universities  are  admitted  ad  eiondem 
statum  on  the  production  of  satisfactory  certificates  of  atten- 
dance and  progress,  but,  except  in  very  special  cases,  at  the 
commencement  of  a Session  only. 


(1)  ATTENDANCE. 


Hours.] 

' Monday.  j 

Tuesday.  | 

Wednesday.  | 

Thursday,  j 

Friday. 

First  Year. 

9 

Classics. 

Classics. 

Classics. 

Classics. 

Classics. 

10 

Mathematics. 

Mathematics. 

Mathematics. 

Mathematics. 

Mathematics. 

11 

Classics. 

Classics. 

Classics. 

Classics. 

Classics. 

12 

Rhetoric. 

Rhetoric. 

Rhetoric. 

Second  Year. 

9 1 

1 Mathematics. 

Mathematics.  I 

Mathematics.  I 

Mathematics.  | 

Mathematics. 

10 

Classics. 

Classics. 

Classics. 

Classics. 

Classics. 

12  1 

1 Nat.  History. 

Logic.  1 

Nat.  History.  | 

Logic.  1 

Nat.  History. 

Third  Year. 

9 

Nat.  History. 

Nat.  History. 

10 

Classics. 

Classics. 

Classics. 

Classics. 

Classics. 

11 

12 

Metaphysics. 
Nat.  Philosophy 

Metaphysics. 
Nat.  Philosophy 

Metaphysics. 
Nat.  Philosophy 

Metaphysics. 
Nat.  Philosophy 

Metaphysics. 
Nat.  Philosophy 

Fourth  Year. 

9 

Ethics. 

Ethics.* 

Ethics. 

Ethics.* 

Ethics. 

10 

Chemistry.* 

Chemistry. 

Chemistry.* 

Chemistry. 

Chemistry.* 

11 

Nat.  Philosophy 

Nat.  Philoso.* 

Nat.  Philosophy 

Nat.  Philoso.* 

Nat.  Philosophy 

12 

Greek. 

Greek. 

Greek. 

Greek. 

Greek. 

* Compulsory  for  Students  wtio  intend  to  compete  for  Honours. 
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(2)  SUBJECTS  OF  STUDY. 

A.— CLASSICAL  DEPARTMENT. 


First  Yea/r, 


LATIN. 


GREEK. 


Cicero,  De  Amicitia.  Homer,  Iliad,  Bk.  VI. 

Virgil,  .ffineid,  Bk.  VI.  Lucian,  Charon. 

Horace,  Odes,  Bk.  I.  Gospel  by  John. 

Addiiional  for  Honours. 

Cicero,  In  Catilinam  I.  Lucian,  Life  of 

Horace,  Epodes.  Homer,  Odyssey,  Bk.  XH. 


COLLATERAL  SUBJECTS. 
Latin  Prose  Composition. 
Latin  Prosody. 

Roman  Antiquities. 


Special  attention  to  be  given  during  summer  vacation  to  Greek 
Prosody. 


Second  Yea/r. 


Cicero,  Pro  Milone.  Demosthenes,  Philip.  I. 

Virgil,  Georgies,  Bk.  I.  Euripides,  Alcestis. 
Tacitus,  Agricola.  Acts  of  the  Apostles. 

Addiiiomlfor  Honours. 

Tacitus,  Annals,  I.  Herodotus,  Bk.  VI. 

Horace,  Ars  Poetica.  Homer,  Odyssey,  XXI. 


Latin  Prose  Composition. 
Latin  Verse. 

Greek  Prose  Composition. 
Greek  Prosody. 

Greek  Antiquities. 


Special  attention  to  be  given  during  summer  vacation  to  Greek 
Accentuation. 


Thi/rd  Year. 


Livy,  Bk.  XXI.  Plato,  Apology. 

Terence,  Phormio,  Sophocles,  (Edipus  Col. 

Cicero,  Pro  Cluentio.  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians. 

AdMtimal for  Honours. 

Livy,  Bk.  XXn.  Plato,  Crito. 

Juvenal,  Satire  X.  Pindar,  Olympic  Odes. 


Latin  Verse. 

Latin  Prose  Composition. 
Greek  Composition. 
Greek  Prosody. 

Greek  Antiquities. 


Special  attention  to  be  given  during  summer  vacation  to  Greek 
Prosody  and  Accentuation. 


Fourth  Year. 


Thucydides,  Bk.  I.  Greek  Prosody. 

./Eschylus  Prometheus.  Greek  Composition. 

Hesiod,  Works  and  Days. 

Additional  for  Honours. 

Demosthenes,  De  Corona. 

Aristophanes,  Clouds.  , 

B.—MATHEMATICS  AFTD  NATUKAL  PHILOSOPHY. 

MATHEMATICS. 

First  Year. 


Euclid  I.-VI.  (Simson),  Algebra  (Wood,  pp.  1-174,  omitting  pp. 
136-161.  , Collateral  Subjects,  Logarithms,  Exercises  in  Algebra  and 
Geometry. 

Pass  Examination  at  close  of  Session,  Work  of  the  Session,  including 
Collateral  Subjects. 

Examination  for  Honors  at  close  of  the  Session.  The  same,  with  subjects 
in  Wood,'  pp.  136-161 ; and  Trigonometry ; Definitions,  Propositions 
1-6  (Playfair’s  Euclid,  by  Kelland,  ed.  1859,  pp.  167-169,  180-183.) 

Summer  work,  additional  to  subjects  prescribed  for  Entrance  Examination 
of  the  second  year.  Euclid  XI.  1-21,  33,  XII.  1,  2,  with  1st  Lemma, 
(Simson) ; Algebra ; Permutations,  Combinations  and  the  Binomial 
Theorem  (Wood). 
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Second  Year, 

Conic  Sections  (Whewell). 

Plane  and  Spherical  Trigonometry  (Snowball). 

Analytical  Geometry  (Hann’s,  in  Weale’s  Series). 

Differential  and  Integral  Calculus  (Ritchie)  to  the  end  of  Maxima  and 
Minima,  with  Maclaurin  and  Taylor’s  Theorem.  Collateral  subjects ; — 
Examples,  Plane  and  Geodetical  Surveying,  with  the  use  of  Surveying 
and  Astronomical  instruments. 

Pass  Examination  at  close  of  the  Session ; — the  Work  of  the  Session, 
including  Collateral  Subjects. 

Examination  for  Honours.  All  the  Mathematics  of  the  previous  Course. 

Summer  work,  additional  to  subjects  prescribed  for  Entrance  Examina- 
tion of  the  third  year; — Mensuration  (Weale’s  Series,  pp.  19-55). 
Statics  (Galbraith  and  Haughton),  chap.  I.,  II.,  omitting  sect.  3,  III. 

A Prize  will  also  be  awarded  to  the  best  collection  of  problems  in  the 

different  branches  of  the  Mathematical  Course,  given  in  by  the  15th 

October  of  the  Third  Session,  and  solved  during  the  summer  by  the 

candidate  for  the  prize. 

NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY. 

Third  Year, 

Mechanics  (Galbraith  and  Haughton’s) ; Hydi’ostatics  (do.)  ; Draper’s 
Natural  Philosophy.  Differential  and  Integral  Calculus,  one  day  in 
the  week  (Hall).  Collateral  Subjects ; — Problems  in  Mechanics  and 
Hydrostatics. 

Pass  Examination  at  the  close  of  the  Session  ; — Work  of  the  Session, 
including  collateral  subjects.  Examination  for  Honours  at  the 
close  of  the  Session ; — all  the  Mathematics  of  the  Undergraduate 
Course,  and  the  Physics  of  the  Session,  together  with  such  additional 
books  and  subjects,  or  parts  of  books  and  subjects,  as  the  Student 
may  profess. 

Summer  work,  additional  to  subjects  prescribed  for  Entrance  Examina- 
tion of  the  fourth  year ; — Optics  (Galbraith  and  Haughton)  ; Essay 
on  Electricity. 

Fourth  Year. 

Lectures.  Astronomy  (Galbraith  and  Haughton).  Collateral  subjects ; — 
Problems  in  Natural  Philosophy ; Essays. 

Pass  Examination  at  close  of  the  Session ; — Work  of  the  Session,  including 
Collateral  Subjects. 

Final  Examination  for  Degree  of  B.  A. : Pass  Examination ; — The  Elements 
of  the  Mathematics  and  Physics  of  the  Undergraduate  Course : For 
Honours ; — all  the  Mathematics  and  Physics  of  the  Undergraduate 
Course. 

3 
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C.— EHETOEIC,  LOGIC,  AND  MENTAL  AND  MOEAL 
PHILOSOPHY. 

First  Year — Ehetoeic. 

The  studies  of  this  Class  embrace  the  following  subjects : — 

I.  The  English  Language : 1.  Its  origin,  development,  constituents,  and 
capabilities;  2.  Its  etymology  and  syntax;  3.  Its  relation  to  other 
languages,  especially  of  the  Teutonic  family,  as  illustrating  the  results  of 
the  most  recent  investigations  in  the  Science  of  Language.  Text-book  : 
Latham’s  Handbook  of  the  English  Language. 

II.  The  History  of  English  lAterature.  Text-book : Colliers  History  of 
English  lAterature. 

III.  The  Principles  of  Rhetorical  Composition.  Text-book  : Quackenbos’ 
Advanced  Course  of  Composition  and  Rhetoric. 

IV.  The  PHnciples  of  Elocution. 

Subjects  of  the  University  examination  at  the  close  of  the  Session : 
Latham’s  Handbook,  Parts  II.,  IV.  and  V. ; Collier’s  History,  the  last 
four  eras ; Quackenbos’  Advanced  Course,  Parts  II.  and  III. 

Additional  for  Honours : Latham’s  Handbook,  Parts  III.  and  VI. ; 
Collier’s  History,  the  third,  fourth  and  fifth  eras ; Milton’s  Paradise  Lost, 
Books  HI.  and  I V. 

The  examination  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  year  will  be  on  the 
subjects  of  the  examination  at  the  close  of  the  previous  Session. 

For  voluntary  summer  work,  are  proposed  to  the  Students  who  have 
been  members  of  the  class  during  Session  1864-5 ; — 1.  As  a subject  of 
Essay,  the  lAfe  and  Works  of  Addison  ; 2.  As  a subject  of  Study,  Spenser’s 
Epithalamium^  Shakspere’s  Hamlet^  Milton’s  Comus^  and  Addison’s  Cato. 
A prize  is  offered  for  superiority  in  each  of  these.  The  essays  and  the 
names  of  those  who  intend  to  undergo  examination  on  the  subject  of 
Study  must  be  given  in  to  the  Professor  before  1st  November. 

Second  Yecm^ — Logic. 

In  this  Class,  while  occasional  references  are  made  to  the 
inadequate  analysis  of  the  older  Logicians,  the  Science  of 
Logic  is  taught  in  accordance  with  the  improvements  wLich 
have  been  introduced  by  recent  Logicians. 

Text-book : Thompson’s  Outline  of  the  Laws  of  Thought. 

Subjects  of  the  University  Examination  at  the  close  of  the  Session : 
Thompson’s  Outline,  Introduction  and  first  three  parts. 

Additional  for  Honours : Bacon’s  Novum  Organon. 

The  examination  at  the  beginning  of  the  third  year  will  be  on  the 
subjects  of  the  examination  at  the  close  of  the  previous  Session. 

For  voluntary  summer  work,  is  proposed  to  those  Students  who  have 
been  members  of  the  class  during  Session  1864-5,  an  exercise  giving  a 
concrete  example  of  each  of  the  twelve  afiSrmative  and  twenty-four 
negative  moods  recognized  by  Sir  W.  Hamilton  in  each  of  the  three 
figures.  The  exercises  must  be  given  in  on  or  before  let  November,  and 
a^rize  will  be  awarded  to  the  author  of  the  best. 
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Tliwd  Year — Mental  Philosophy. 

In  this  Class  the  Text-book  which -forms  the  subject  of 
examination  and  explanation,  is  Hamilton's  Meta/pliysics^  by 
Bowen.  Tlie  Lectures  embrace 

A.  The  Science  of  Knowledge.  I.  Knowledge  in  general.  II.  Knowledge 
in  its  special  forms.  § 1.  Intuitive.  (1)  Presentative.  (a)  Consciousness, 
(b)  Perception.  (2)  Kepresentative.  (a)  Its  kinds,  a.  Simple  Imag- 
ination. /?.  Memory,  (b)  Its  Laws,  (c)  Its  Nature.  § 2.  Comparative. 
(1)  Judgment.  (2)  Keasoning.  (3)  Generalization.  (4)  Poetic  Imag- 
ination. (a)  Beauty,  (b)  Art. 

B.  The  Science  of  Feeling.  I.  The  general  Nature,  II.  The  special 
forms  of  Pleasure  and  Pain. 

Subject  of  the  University  Examination  at  the  close  of  the  Session  : 
Hamilton's  Metaphysics^  by  Bowen. 

Additional  for  Honours : Kant’s  Critique  of  the  Pure  Beason,  the  Tran- 
scendental Esthetic  and  the  Transcendental  Analytic;  Schwegler’s^Sisiory 
of  Philosophy.,  §§  1-22  inclusive. 

The  examination  at  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  year  will  be  on  the 
subjects  of  the  examination  at  the  close  of  the  previous  Session. 

Fourth  Year — Mokal  Philosophy. 

In  this  Class  the  Text-book  which  forms  the  subject  of 
explanation  and  examination,  is  Stewart’s  Outlines  of  Moral 
Philosophy^  by  McCosh.  The  Lectures  embrace 

A.  Ethics,  or  the  Science  of  the  Formation  of  Character'.  I.  The  Cona- 
tions. II.  Ethical  action.  III.  The  Ethical  Consciousness. 

B.  Ontology,  or  the  Science  of  Existence.  I.  Existence  in  general.  II. 
Existence  in  its  special  forms.  § 1.  The  Ego  or  Mind.  §2.  The  Non-ego 
or  Matter.  § 3.  The  Universe.  § 4.  God. 

Subject  of  the  University  Examination  at  the  close  of  the  Session: 
Stewart’s  Outlines  of  Moral  Philosophy,  by  McCosh. 

Additional  for  Honours : Schwegler’s  History  of  Philosophy,  §§  23-45 
inclusive;  Kant’s  Critique  of  the  Pure  Beason,  the  Transcendental 
Dialectic ; Descartes’  M^itations. 

For  those  Students  of  the  third  year  who  complete  their  Curriculum  in 
Session  1865-6,  the  subjects  of  the  University  Examination  will  be 
Latham’s  Handlooh  of  the  English  Language,  Parts  II.,  IV.  and  V. ; 
Spalding’s  History  of  English  Literature,  Part  III. ; Hamilton's  Metaphysics, 
by  Bowen,  chaj).  I.-XXVI.  inclusive;  Stewart's  Outlines  of  Moral  Philosophy 
by  McCosh. 

Additional  for  Honours : Kant’s  Critique  of  the  Pure  Beason,  the  Tran- 
scendental Esthetic  and  the  Transcendental  Analytic. 

For  voluntary  summer  work,  is  proposed  to  the  Students  who  com- 
pleted their  Curriculum  in  Session  1864-5,  as  a subject  of  essay,  A critical 
Analysis  of  Cicero's  Be  Ojficiis.  The  essays  must  be  given  in  on  or  before 
15th  November.  A prize  will  be  awarded  to  the  author  of  the  best. 
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D.— KATUEAL  SCIENCES. 

The  Classes  in  this  Department  are  taken  in  the  second  and 
third  years  of  the  Course.  The  particular  subject  of  study  for 
Junior  Students  in  the  present  Session  is  Geology.  Class- 
book — Dana’s  Manual  of  Geology. 

The  course  of  instruction  has  special  reference  to  the  wants 
of  Canadian  Students.  The  lectures  are  fully  illustrated  by 
specimens,  diagrams,  and  experiments.  On  Saturdays  regular 
Students  accompany  the  Professor  for  instruction  in  Geological 
field-work,  and  are  present  at  demonstrations  in  the  Museum, 
Laboratory,  or  Botanical  Garden. 

E.— MODERN  HISTORY. 

JOHN  M.  MACHAR,  M.A.,  Lectuker. 

This  Class  is  open  to  Students  in  the  third  year  of  the 
Curriculum. 

Subject : Modern  History,  beginning  at  the  Eleventh 
Century. 

Subject  of-  University  Examination  at  the  close  of  the 
Session:  Work  of  the  Session. 


CIVIL  ENGINEERING  AND  LAND  SURVEYING. 

It  is  proposed  to  form  a Class  at  the  opening  of  the  Session, 
should  a sufiicient  number  of  Students  intimate  by  1st  Sep- 
tember to  the  Secretary  of  the  Senatus  their  intention  ot 
ioininff.  A Professor  of  Civil  Engineering  and  Surveying 
may  be  appointed. 

Students  who  pass  in  Mathematics  the  Matriculation  Exam- 
ination of  the  second  Session,  will,  by  passing  the  subsequent 
Examinations,  be  entitled  to  the  degree  of  Licentiate  in  Civil 
Engineering,  at  the  end  of  two  Sessions.  But  if  unable  to 
pass  that  Examination,  they  may  be  allowed  to  join  the 
Engineering^Class ; and,  if  qualified,  may  obtain  the  diploma 
after  an  attendance  of  two  Sessions  ; but  such  Students  will 
be  required  to  attend  the  Class  and  pass  the  examinations  of 
the  first  year  in  Mathematics,  in  addition  to  the  regular  course 
of  study,  which  will  be  as  follows  : — 

First  Year. — Surveying,  field  and  office  work ; Mathematics 
and  Natural  Philosophy ; English  Literature.  Fee  $40. 
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Second  Year. — Engineering,  field  and  office  work ; Mathe- 
matics and  Physics,  with  the  honour  course  of  Under- 
graduates of  the  third  year ; Astronomy  at  the  Observatory ; 
Geology.  Fee  $40. 

According  to  Cap.  Y7,  Sec.  17,  Consol.  Stats,  of  Canada,  a 
Licentiate  who  is  desirous  of  becoming  a Provincial  Land 
Surveyor,  and  has  passed  his  preliminary  examination  before 
entering  College,  may  present  himself  for  final  examination 
to  either  of  the  Boards  of  Provincial  Land  Surveyors,  after 
serving  an  apprenticeship  with  a Provincial  Land  Surveyor,  in 
either  Upper  or  Lower  Canada,  during  only  the  time  necessary 
to  be  added  to  the  College  course  to  complete  three  years, 
instead  of  three  full  years  of  actual  apprenticeship  otherwise 
required. 

This  proposal  deserves  the  attention  of  those  who  contem- 
plate becoming  Provincial  Land  Surveyors,  since  by  taking 
advantage  of  it  they  could,  without  additional  time,  obtain  also 
a degree  in  Civil  Engineering,  and  enjoy  superior  advantages 
for  the  study  of  Geology  and  other  subjects  now  required  of 
Provincial  Land  Surveyors. 


11.  EXAMINATIONS. 

Examinations  are  of  two  kinds,  according  as  they  are  con- 
ducted by  the  Professors  in  their  Class  Booms,  or  by  the 
Senatus  in  the  Convocation  Hall.  The  former  are  called  Glass 
Examinations^  the  latter  University  Examinations. 

(1)  CLASS  EXAMINATIONS. 

All  Kegular  Students  are  required  to  submit  to  frequent 
Oral  Examinations  in  their  several  Classes,  and  also  to  a 
written  one  on  the  first  Tuesday  of  every  month.  By  the 
former  the  work  is  taken  up  as  it  advances  from  day  to  day. 
Each  Written  Examination  embraces  the  work  of  the  preceding 
month,  and  by  the  result  of  all  the  Written  Examinations  of 
a Session  prizes  are  for  the  most  part  awarded. 

(2)  UNIVERSITY  EXAMINATIONS. 

Two  of  these  are  held  every  Session,  and  both  must  be 
passed  by  intending  Graduates.  The  Examinations  are  in 
writing  chiefly,  but  are  partly  oral  also. 
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F'irst  Year. 

(1)  Mainriculation  Examination  at  the  beginning'  of  the 
Session  on  the  following  subjects  : — 

Latin. — Caesar,  De  Bello  Galileo,  Lib.  I.,  and  any  one  of  the  following 
books  Sallust,  Catilina;  Virgil,  ^neid,  B.  I.  or  II.  Composition 
in  Latin  Prose. 

Greek. — Grammar ; Xenophon’s  Anabasis,  B.  I. 

Arithmetic. — As  far  as  Vulgar  and  Decimal  Fractions,  and  the  Extrac- 
tion of  Boots  inclusive. 

Algebra. — To  the  end  of  simple  equations. 

Geometry. — Euclid,  B.  I.  and  II. 

English  Grammar  and  Composition. — Bullion’s  Analytical  and  Practical 
Grammar  of  the  English  Language. 

On  passing  this  Examination  a Student  ranks  as  an  Under- 
graduate. 

(2)  First  Examination  at  the  close  of  the  Session  on  the 
books  and  subjects  prescribed  under  the  different  Classes  for 
the  first  year,  with  the  addition  of  Sacred  History  in  Genesis 
and  Joshua. 

Second  Year. 

(1)  Matriculation  Examination  on  the  subjects  of  the  first 
year,  with  the  addition  of  any  books  or  subjects  which  may  be 
prescribed  in  the  different  Departments. 

(2)  Second  Examination  on  the  books  and  subjects  pre- 
scribed under  the  different  Classes  for  the  second  year,  with 
the  addition  of  the  Sacred  History  in  the  Fou^r  Gosjpels  and 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles. 

Third  Year. 

(1)  Matriculation  Examination  on  the  subjects  of  the  second 
year,  with  the  addition  of  any  books  or  subjects  which  maybe 
prescribed  in  the  different  Departments. 

(2)  Third  Examination  on  the  books  and  subjects  prescribed 
under  the  different  Classes  for  the  third  year,  with  the  addition 
of  Ealefs  Natural  Theology. 

Fourth  Year. 

(1)  Matriculation  Examination  on  the  subjects  of  the  pre- 
vious part  of  the  Curriculum,  with  the  addition  of  any  books 
which  may  be  prescribed  in  the  different  Departments. 

(2)  Final  Examination  on  the  books  and  subjects  prescribed 
in  the  preceding  section  under  the  different  Classes  for  the 
fourth  year,  with  the  addition  of  Palefs  Evidmees^  Part  I. 


At  the  close  of  the  session  every  Kevlar  Student  receives  a 
University  Certificate  signed  by  the  Principal.  In  this  Cer- 
tificate the  Departments  in  which  he  has  passed  the  University 
Examinations  are  mentioned,  together  with  the  manner  in 
which  he  has  passed  them,  or  the  cause  of  his  not  passing. 
Honours  may  be  taken  at  the  Firsts  Second^  or  Third  Examina- 
tion in  any  Department,  but  only  when  candidates  pass  in  all 
the  Departments. 


III.  GKADUATION. 

The  Degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  (B.  A.)  and  Master  of  Arts 
(M.A.)  are  obtained  by  Examination.  The  Degree  of  Doctor 
of  Laws  (LL.D.)  is  Honorary,  and  is  awarded  for  literary, 
scientific,  or  professional  distinction. 

In  order  to  obtain  the  Degree  of  B.A.  a Student  must  com- 
plete the  Curriculum,  pass  all  the  University  Examinations 
in  the  Course,  and  reach  a certain  standard  in  the  Final 
Examinations. 

Graduates  are  ranked  in  three  Classes First,  Those  who 
merely  graduate;  Second,  Those  who  take  second  class 
Honours ; Third,  Those  who  take  first  class  Honours. 

A Student  may  pass  the  Final  Examination  and  yet  not  be 
considered  qualified  to  take  a Degree.  Graduates  only  can 
take  Honours  in  the  last  Examination  of  the  Course,  and  they 
may  gain  them  in  any  Department. 

The  Degree  of  M.A.  can  be  taken  only  after  an  interval  of 
two  years  from  the  date  of  Graduation  as  Bachelor  of  Arts. 
The  candidate  must  compose  a satisfactory  Thesis  on  some 
subject  taught  in  the  Faculty,  or  closely  bearing  upon  one  of 
the  Departments  of  study.  He  may  select  the  subject,  but  it 
must  be  approved  by  the  Senatus,  and  on  this  account  is 
required  to  be  intimated  to  the  Secretary  before  the  1st  day  of 
March.  His  Thesis  must  be  accompanied  by  a certificate 
showing  that  he  is  twenty-one  years  of  age. 

Graduates  fi-om  other  Universities  may  be  admitted  ad 
eundem  gradum  on  producing  satisfactory  evidence  of  atten- 
dance and  proficiency. 


COLLEGE  AND  GEAMMAR  SCHOOL. 


The  College  Preparatory  School  and  the  Kingston  County 
Grammar  School  are  now  united  and  affiliated  to  the 
University. 


Classical  and  French  Master... 

Mathematical  Master 

English  Master  

Drawing  Master  


...  SAMUEL  WOODS,  M.A. 
...  THOMAS  GORDON. 

...  F.  ROWLAND. 

...  Mr.  LIGHT. 


FEES  PER  TERM. 


1.  Common  English  Branches,  &c... 

2.  Junior  Classics,  Mathematics,  &c. 

3.  Senior  Classics,  Mathematics,  &c. 

4.  Drawing 


$4  00 
6 00 
8 00 
2 50 


Winter  Term  begins  8th  January. 

Spring  Term  begins  first  Wednesday  after  Easter. 

Summer  Term  begins  second  Monday  of  August. 

Autumn  Term  begins  on  Monday  after  15th  October. 

This  School,  being  now  provided  with  a full  and  efficient 
staff  of  Masters,  is  qualified  to  give  a thorough  Grammar 
School  education  and  prepare  for  the  University.  Particular 
attention  is  bestowed  upon  the  Commercial  Branches. 


Mr.  Gordon  has  vacancies  for  a few  Boarders. 


QUEEN’S  SCHOLAES. 


Eobert  McFaul,  William  S.  Brown, 

Philip  H.  Sherlock,  John  McIver, 

Thomas  McGuire,  Thomas  Givens. 


PLAN  OF  STUDIES  PUKSUED  AT  THE  KINGSTON  COUNTY  GKAMMAK  SCHOOL. 
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Writing 
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Drawing. 

Writing 

and 

Drawing. 
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BEADING. 

IV.  Book 

and 

Spelling. 

IV.  Reader 

and 

Derivation. 

V.  Reader. 
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a 

Elements 

of 

English 

Grammar 

English 

Grammar 

Grammar 

and 

Analysis. 

Analysis 

of  Engl. 

Classical 

Authors 

and 

Composi- 

tion. 

HISTORY  AND  GEOG- 
RAPHY. 

i 

Outlines  of 
Geography  and 
History. 

Geogr^hy, 
History  of  England, 
House  of  Tudor. 

Geography, 
History  of  England, 

House  of  Stuart. 

Phys’l  and  Math’l 

Geography ; 

English  History, 

House  of  Hanover ; 

Ancient  History 

and  Geography. 

K ^ 

8| 

r 

Mensurat’n 

of 

Superficies. 

Mensurat’n 

of 

Solids. 

EUCLID. 

Book  I. 

Books 

II.&III. 

Books 

IV.&VI 

M 

M 

» 

O 

First  four 
Rules. 

i 

Simple 

Equations. 

Colenso’s 
to  the  end 
of 

Quadratics. 

Colenso’s 
Algebra, 
Part  I. 

ARITHMETIC. 

Fractions 

and 

Proportion. 

Practice, 
Interest  and 
Percentage. 

End  of 
Section  IX., 
Sangster’s 
Arithmetic. 

Sangtiter’s 
Arithmetic, 
to  the  end. 

FRENCH.* 

Grammar ; 
De  Fivas’ 
Elementary 
Reader. 

De  Fivas’ 
Grammaire ; 
Fenelon’s 
Telemaque. 

Grammar, 

Telemaque, 

Voltaire’s 

Alzire. 

CLASSICS. 

Latin  Grammar ; 
Smith’s  Principia 
Latina,  Part  I. 

Latin  Grammar  ; 
Smith’s  Principia 
Latina,  Part  II. ; 
Arnold’s 

First  Book. 

Latin  Grammar ; 
Arnold’s 
Second  Book ; 
Caesar,  Book  I. ; 
Greek  Grammar; 
Bryce’s  Gk.  Read, 
and  Exercises. 

Latin  Prose  and 
Verse ; Sallust, 
Catilina,  Virgil, 
Books  I.  and  II. ; 
Horace  Carmina, 
Book  I. ; Greek 
Gram.  &Comp’n ; 
Xenophon,  Bk.  I. 

Form 

I. 

Form 

H. 

Form 

HI. 

Form 

IV. 
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♦ No  extra  Fee  charged. 


FACULTY  OF  THEOLOGY. 


The  Session  opens  on  the  first  Wednesday  of  November, 
and  closes  on  the  last  Thursday  of  April. 

L CURRICULUM. 

The  Curriculum  extends  over  three  years,  and  in  each  of  the 
three  Sessions  every  Student  having  in  view  the  Ministry  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Canada  in  connection  with  the 
Church  of  Scotland  must  attend  the  Classes  in  Divinity, 
Hebrew,  Church  History,  and  Biblical  Criticism. 


(1)  ATTENDANCE. 


Hours, 

Monday. 

Tuesday. 

Wednesday. 

Thursday. 

Friday. 

9-10 

Junior  Hebrew. 

Junior  Hebrew. 

Junior  Hebrew. 

Junior  Hebrew. 

Junior  Hebrew. 

10-11 

Chaldee. 

Third  Hebrew. 

Third  Hebrew. 

Third  Hebrew. 

1 Third  Hebrew. 

11-12 

Systematic 

Theology. 

Systematic 

Theology. 

Systematic 

Theology. 

Systematic 

Theology. 

Pastoral 

Theology. 

2-3 

Syriac  or 
Third 

Church  History. 

Third  Biblical 
Criticism. 

Third  Biblical 
Criticism. 

Arabic  or 
Third 

Church  History. 

Third  Biblical 
Criticism. 

3-4 

Gk,  Testament, 
Doctrinal 
Exegesis. 

Paley’s 

Evidences. 

Butler’s 

Analogy. 

Discourses, 

&c. 

Elocutionary 
Exercises,  &c. 

4-5 

First  & Second 
Church  History. 

First  & Second 
Biblical 
Criticism. 

First  «&;  Second 
Biblical 
Criticism. 

First  & Second 
Church  History. 

First  & Second 
Biblical 
Criticism. 

5-6 

Second 

Hebrew. 

Second 

Hebrew. 

Second 

Hebrew. 

Second 

Hebrew. 

Second 

Hebrew. 

(2)  SUBJECTS  OF  STUDY. 

A.— DIVINITY. 

The  subjects  of  lecture  for  Sessson  1865-6  are  Systematic 
and  Pastoral  Theology,  with  prelections  and  examinations  on 
Hill’s  Lectures  on  Divinity,  Books  Y.  and  YI. ; Butler’s 
Analogy,  Introduction  and  Part  II,  Ch.  7-8 ; Paley’s  Evi- 
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dences,  Part  III;  Greek  Testament  for  Doctrinal  Exegesis, 
Matt,  viii.-xiii.,  and  the  Standards  of  the  Church  of  Scotland. 

The  Course  is  so  arranged  that  Students  are  examined  on 
the  whole  of  HilPs  Lecture,  Butler’s  Analogy,  and  Paley’s 
Evidences,  during  the  three  years’  Curriculum. 

At  the  meeting  from  three  to  four,  during  part  of  the 
Session,  one  of  the  Students,  in  turn,  opens  with  a short 
devotional  service  of  praise,  prayer,  and  reading  of  the  Scrip- 
tures. The  third  years  Students  are  formed  into  a Committee 
for  Missionary  work  on  Sabbath.  On  Friday  the  Convener  of 
the  Committee  reports  arrangements  for  the  following  Sabbath, 
and  the  Professors  may  intimate  their  intention  to  be  present 
and  take  part  of  the  duty.  The  Missionary  work  is  optional 
to  Students  of  the  first  and  second  year.  On  Friday  afternoon 
the  hour  is  devoted  to  exercises  in  pulpit  elocution.  Two  short 
discourses  are  given  memoriter^  after  which  the  delivery  is 
criticised. 


B.— ORIENTAL  LANGUAGES,  BIBLICAL  CRITICISM,  AND 
CHURCH  HISTORY. 


(a)  Hebrew,  Chaldee,  Syriac,  and  Arabic. 

First  Tear.  Second  Year.  Third  Tear. 

Wolfe’s  Hebrew  Grammar.  Gesenius’  Hebrew  Grammar.  Ge^enius’  Hebrew  Grammar. 
Genesis  J.-IV.  Judges,  XIV.-XVI.  Job,  I.-II. : Jer.  VIII.-X:  Ps. 

Joshua,  Vll.-Vm.  Ze^ariah,  in.-Vni.  L-XXV. 

Obadiah.  Proverbs,  X.-Xlll.  Translations  into  Hebrew. 

Translations  into  Hebrew.  Ecclesiastes,  X.-XII.  Rigg’s  Chaldee  Manual. 

Isaiah,  LII.-LIV.  Ezra,  IV. ; Daniel,  II.-IH. 

Translations  into  Hebrew.  Uhlemann’s  Syriac  Grammar. 

Syriac  New  Testament. 
Stewart’s  Arabic  Grammar. 
Arabic  Old  Testament. 


• (b)  Biblical  Criticism. 


First  and  Second  Tears. 


Third  Year. 


i^istle  to  Romans  in  Greek. 
Ilodge  on  Romans. 

Angus’  Bible  Handbook.  Part  I, 
Gh.  V.-VIL : Partn,  Ch.  I. 
Lectures. 


Acts  of  Apostles  in  Greek. 

Trollope  on  Acts. 

Angus’  Bible  Handbook,  Part  I,  Cli. 
IV.,  Sections  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  7,  8. 


(c)  Church  History. 

First  and  Second  Tears.  Third  Tear. 

Killen’s  Ancient  Church,  Wharey’s  Church  History. 

Period  H,  Section  HI.  History  of  the  Church  of  Scotland. 

Period  I,  Sec.  I,  Ch.  I.-IX. 

Lectures. 


The  Church  requires  the  following  discourses  to  be  delivered 
during  the  Course : — Homily  and  Exegesis ; Lecture  and  Greek 
Exercise ; Sermon  and  Hebrew  Exercise.  Two  are  delivered 
each  Session  in  the  above  order. 
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11.  EXAMINATIONS. 

There  are  Oral  Examinations  almost  daily,  a monthly 
Written  Examination,  a Matriculation  Examination  at  the 
beginning  of  the  Session,  and  a Pass  Examination  at  the  close. 
The  last  embraces  the  whole  work  of  the  Session,  and  the 
second  and  third  Matriculation  Examinations  include  in 
addition  any  books  or  subjects  that  may  be  prescribed  for 
summer  study.  Both  the  Matriculation  and  Pass  Examina- 
tions rank  as  University  Examinations,  and  intending 
Graduates  must  reach  a certain  standard  in  each. 

The  subjects  of  Matriculation  Examination  for  Session 
1865-6  are 

In  Department  A. 

First  Year. — The  Westminster  Confession  of  Faith. 

Second  and  Third  Years. — The  studies  of  last  Session  in  the  Text-books 
used. 

In  Department  B. 

First  Year. — Gospel  by  Mark,  in  Greek  and  English. 

Second  and  Third  Years. — Hebrew,  Is.  LV.-LVII. ; Greek,  Mark 
XIV.-XVI. ; Alexander  on  Mark  XIV.-XVI. ; Angus’  Bible  Hand- 
book, Part  I.  Ch.  I. ; Killen’s  Ancient  Church,  Part  H,  Sections  I,  H. 

The  following  is  the  scale  of  available  marks  in  all  University 
Examinations,  and  pass  candidates  must  obtain  one-third  of 
the  whole  and  one-fourth  of  each  : — Systematic  Theology,  200 ; 
Hebrew  and  Chaldee,  160 ; Biblical  Criticism,  90 ; Church 
History,  60. 


III.  GRADUATION. 

The  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Divinity  (B.D.)  is  conferred 
upon  third  year’s  Students  when  they  gain  three-fourths  of  the 
available  number  of  marks  in  each  subject  at  a special  Exam- 
ination at  the  close  of  their  last  Session.  Candidates  must 
have  the  Degree  of  B.A.,  and  be  in  good  standing  as  regards 
all  the  University  Examinations  of  their  preceding  Sessions  in 
Theology.  The  subjects  of  Examination  are  the  prelections 
of  the  third  Session,  the  Standards  of  the  Church  of  Scotland, 
and  the  subjects  numbered  4,  5,  6,  7,  in  the  following  list 
which  is  prescribed  by  Act  of  Synod  1863  for  Candidates  for 
License : — 

1.  Latin  ; Odes  of  Horace,  Book  I. 
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2.  Greek  ; Acts  of  tlie  Apostles. 

3.  Philosophy ; Alexander’s  Moral  Philosophy. 

4.  Clmrch  History ; Wharey’s  Church  History ; History  of 
the  Church  of  Scotland. 

5.  Biblical  Criticism ; Angus’  Bible  Handbook,  Ch.  lY. 
Kules  of  Interpretation. 

6.  Hebrew  ; Psalms  I.-XXY. : Chaldee ; Daniel  II.,  HI. 

7.  Divinity ; Paley’s  Evidences ; Butler’s  Analogy ; Hill’s 
Theology  (the  Evidences  excepted). 

8.  Homiletics,  &c. : A written  exercise  in  composition,  or  a 
skeleton  sermon  on  a prescribed  text. 

Alumni  of  other  Colleges,  on  producing  approved  certificates 
of  attendance  and  study,  may  appear  as  Candidates  for  the 
Degree.  In  their  case  the  subjects  of  Examination  are  4,  5, 
6,  7,  of  the  foregoing  list,  excepting  the  History  of  the  Church 
of  Scotland  when  Candidates  belong  to  any  other  denomina- 
tion. 

The  Degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  (D.D.)  is  Honorary,  and 
is  given  for  literary,  scientific,  or  professional  distinction. 


FACULTY  OF  MEDICINE. 


The  twelfth  Session  will  be  formally  opened  on  Wednesday, 
4th  October,  at  3 o’clock  p.m. 

Certificates  of  attendance  on  Classes  in  the  Medical  Department  of  Queen’s 
College  are  recognized  by  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  the  Royal  College  of 
Surgeons  of  Edinburgh,  and  other  licensing  bodies. 

The  Degree  of  M.D.  of  this  University  entitles  the  holder  to  the  Diploma  of 
the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  of  London,  England,  on  passing  the  required 
examination. 

Queen’s  University  and  College  being  incorporated  by  Royal  Charter,  Gradu- 
ates in  Medicine  are  entitled  to  obtain  the  Provincial  License,  to  practice  Physic, 
Surgery,  and  Midwifery,  by  simply  presenting  their  Diplomas  to  a County  Judge, 
identifying  themselves  on  oath  as  the  persons  named  therein,  and  paying  $4,  the 
fee  now  paid  by  British  Graduates  in  Medicine  to  the  Provincial  Secretary  for  a 
License  to  practise  in  the  Province. 


DEGKEE  OF  M.D. 

A Candidate  for  the  Degree  of  M.D.  must  have  been  engaged 
in  Medical  and  Surgical  Study  for  four  years — the  Medical 
Session  of  each  year,  or  Annus  MeMcus^  being  constituted  by 
Matriculation  and  Attendance  on  full  courses  of  Lectures  in  at 
least  two  classes  by  separate  Professors. 

One  year’s  instruction  under  a duly  qualified  Medical  Prac- 
titioner, certified  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Medical  Faculty 
prior  to  attendance  on  Lectures,  is  regarded  as  equivalent  to  a 
year’s  College  attendance,  and,  in  such  cases,  constitutes  the 
Annus  Medicus,  A similar  privilege  is  accorded  to  Graduates 
in  Arts. 

The  Candidate  must  have  given  regular  attendance  on  full 
Courses  of  Instruction  in  the  following  Departments  for  the’ 
periods  stated : — 
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Two 


courses 


SIX 


full 
of 

months  each. 


1.  Theory  and  Practice  of  Medicine, 

2.  Materia  Medica  and  Pharmacy, 

3.  Obstetrics  and  Diseases  of  Women 

and  Children, 

4.  Anatomy, 

5.  Principles  and  Practice  of  Surgery, 

6.  Anatomical  Demonstrations, 

7.  Chemistry, 

8.  Institutes  of  Medicine, 

9.  Forensic  and  State  Medicine, 

10.  Clinical  Medicine, 

11.  Clinical  Surgery, 

12.  Hospital, 

The  above  course  of  study  may  have  been  pursued  either 
wholly  in  Queen’s  College,  or  partly  there,  and  partly  in  some 
other  recognized  Medical  School.  In  the  latter  case,  at  least 
one  full  Session  must  have  been  spent  in  Queen’s  College,  with 
attendance  on  at  least  four  of  the  above  six  months’  courses. 


}Two  courses 
of 

three  months  each. 
Twelve  months. 


Certificates  of  attendance  on  Lectures  are  received  from 
incorporated  Medical  Schools  in  the  British  Dominions,  and 
others  recognized  by  the  British  Universities  and  Licensing 
Colleges.  Other  certificates  of  attendance  on  Lectures  may  be 
admitted  at  the  discretion  of  the  Faculty. 

Every  Candidate  must  deliver,  before  15th  February  of  the 
year  in  which  he  proposes  to  graduate,  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Faculty  of  Medicine,  a Declaration  under  his  own  hand  that 
he  is  twenty-one  years  of  age,  or  that  he  will  be  so  before  the 
day  of  graduation,  accompanied  by  a certificate  of  good  moral 
character,  a statement  of  his  studies,  literary  and  scientific  as 
well  as  Medical,  with  proper  certificates,  and  a Thesis  composed 
by  himself,  and  in  his  own  handwriting,  to  be  approved  by  the 
Medical  Faculty. 

The  Candidate  must  have  passed  a Matriculation  Examina- 
tion in  the  common  branches  of  English  Education,  and  also 
in  one  of  the  following  works : — Csesar^s  Commentaries ; London 
Pharmacopoeia ; Gregory’s  Conspectus ; Celsus  De  Medicina. 
This  Examination,  which  must  be  passed  during  the  first 
Session  of  attendance,  is  not  required  when  the  Student 
produces  a certificate  of  having  passed  a similar  or  equivalent 
Matriculation  Examination  at  any  other  recognized  College. 

Each  Candidate  is  examined  both  in  writing  and  mva 
woe — first,  on  Materia  Medica,  Chemistry,  Anatomy  and  Insti- 
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tiites  of  Medicine : — these  subjects  constituting  the  Primary 
Examination  / secondly,  on  Surger}",  Theory  and  Practice  of 
Medicine,  Forensic  and  State  Medicine,  Obstetrics,  Clinical 
Medicine  and  Clinical  Surgery,  which  are  the  subjects  of  the 
Final  Examinations, 

Students  who  profess  themselves  ready  to  submit  to  the 
Primary  Examination^  that  is,  to  an  examination  on  the  first 
division  of  these  subjects,  at  the  end  of  their  third  year,  may- 
be admitted  to  examination  at  that  time.  The  Final  Exami- 
nation,^ embracing  the  second  division  of  subjects,  shall  not 
take  place  until  the  Candidate  has  completed  his  fourth  or 
last  Session. 

The  Primary  and  Final  Examinations  will  commence  on 
the  6th  and  close  before  the  26th  of  March. 

Additional  papers  in  Classics  or  in  subjects  of  the  Final 
Examination  will  be  set  for  candidates  for  honours. 

The  Graduation  Fee  is  $20. 

Students  and  Under-graduates  in  Medicine  pay  an  annual 
Entrance  Fee  of  $2.  Payment  of  this  fee  entitles  to  the  use 
of  the  Library,  w'hich  is  open  daily,  at  6 o’clock  P.M.,  and 
remains  open  for  half  an  hour. 

The  fees  for  each  of  the  Medical  Classes  are  payable  at  the 
commencement  of  the  Session.  A Student  who  has  attended 
two  courses  in  any  Class  except  those  of  Practical  Anatomy 
and  Practical  Chemistry  is  entitled  to  free  attendance  in  such 
class  at  any  subsequent  time. 

There  are  weekly  oral  examinations  in  all  the  Classes,  and 
written  examinations  in  some  of  them. 


COUKSE  OF  INSTRUCTION. 


H.  YATEB,  M.D.,  Dean. 


I.  THEORY  AND  PRACTICE  OF  MEDICINE. 
HORATIO  YATES,  M.D.,  Professor. 

Lectures  daily  from  3 to  4 P.M. 

Class  Book: — ^Wood’s  Practice  of  Medicine,  or  Watson’s 
Practice  of  Medicine. 

Fee  for  the  course  (six  months)  $12. 
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The  whole  subject  of  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Medicine 
is  treated  in  a systematic  manner,  and  special  attention 
is  directed  to  Diseases  of  the  Heart  and  Lungs,  and  to  their 
physical  diagnoses,  which  are  illustrated  by  numerous  cases  in 
the  General  Hospital,  under  the  immediate  instruction  of  the 
Professor,  and  to  which  cases  every  Student  may  have  direct 
access.  Thus  the  Student  will  be  enabled  to  obtain  a thorough 
and  practical  knowledge  of  this  important  branch  of  medical 
practice. 


II.  MATEKIA  MEDICA  AND  PHAEMACY. 

FIFE  FOWLER,  M.D.,  L.R.C.S.,  Edinburgh,  Pkofessor. 
Lectures  daily  from  9 to  10  A.M. 

Class  Book : — Neligan  on  Medicines. 

Book  of  Eeference : — Pereira’s  Materia  Medica. 

The  Professor  illustrates  his  course  by  coloured  drawings 
and  specimens  of  medicinal  plants,  and  samples  of  the  various 
drugs,  chemicals,  &c. 

Fee  for  the  course  (six  months)  $12. 


III.  FOEENSIC  AND  STATE  MEDICINE. 

J.  P.  LITCHFIELD,  M.D.,  Professor. 

Lectures  on  Tuesdays  and  Fridays  from  12  to  1. 

Books  of  Eeference: — Guy’s  Forensic  Medicine,  Taylor’s 
Medical  Jurisprudence. 

The  Professor  of  this  branch  being  Medical  Superintendent 
of  the  Eockwood  Lunatic  Asylum,  has  ample  opportunities  of 
instructing  his  class  in  the  important  subjects  of  Psychological 
Medicine. 

Fee  for  the  course  (six  months)  $6. 


IV.  OBSTETEICS  AND  DISEASES  OF  WOMEN  AND 
CHILDEEN. 

MICHAEL  LAVELL,  M.D.,  Professor. 

Lectures  daily  from  5 to  6 P.M. 

Books  of  Eeference: — Churchill’s,  or  Tyler  Smith’s  Mid- 
wifery, Churchill  on  Diseases  of  Women,  Tfanner  on  Diseases 
of  Children. 

Fee  for  the  course  (six  months)  $12. 
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Ample  opportunities  are  afforded  to  the  Students  for 
studying  this  important  branch  practically.  The  Students  are 
arranged  in  classes  to  attend  the  Obstetric  practice  of  the 
Hospital,  and  Clinical  Lectures  on  the  Diseases  of  Women  and 
Children  are  delivered  once  a week  without  extra  fee. 


y.  ANATOMY. 

RODERICK  KENNEDY,  M.D.,  L.R.C.S.,  Edinburgh,  Professor. 
MICHAEL  SULLIVAN,  M.D.,  Assistant  Professor. 

Lectures  daily  from  2 to  3 o’clock  P.M. 

Class  Book  : — Wilson’s  Anatomy. 

Fee  for  the  course  (six  months)  $12. 

Daily  lectures  are  delivered,  illustrated  by  plates,  prepara- 
tions, and  demonstrations  on  the  dead  body. 


YI.  PKINCIPLES  AND  PKACTICE  OF  SUKGEKT. 

OCTAVIUS  YATES,  M.D.,  Professor. 

Lectures  daily  from  4 to  5 P.M. 

Class  Books : — Druitt’s  Surgery,  Syme’s  Surgery. 

Fee  for  the  course  (six  months)  $12. 

These  Lectures  embrace  the  Principles  and  Practice  of 
Surgery,  and  Surgical  Anatomy.  The  course  is  illustrated  by 
Plates  and  Models,  as  well  as  Pathological  Specimens.  The 
Use  of  Instruments  and  the  Application  of  Surgical  Apparatus 
and  Appliances  are  taught.  The  chief  operations  are  per- 
formed on  the  Cadaver  before  the  Class. 


YII.  CHEMISTKY. 

ROBERT  BELL,  C.E.,  P.G.S.,  Professor. 

Lectures  daily  from  10  to  11  A.M.,  illustrated  by  extensive 
series  of  diagrams,  tables,  apparatus,  and  preparations.  Ex- 
periments daily. 

Class  Book : — Fownes’  Manual  of  Chemistry. 

Fee  for  the  course  of  Lectures  (six  months)  $12. 
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A separate  Class  for  PEACTICAL  CHEMISTEY  is  taught 
on  Saturdays  for  at  least  two  hours.  The  Laboratory  is  com- 
modious, comfortably  heated,  well  ventilated,  and  specially 
fitted  up  for  convenience  in  teaching  simultaneously  a large 
class.  Each  Student  has  the  use  of  a separate  set  of  reagents, 
and  performs  every  experiment  for  himself.  A Systematic 
Course  of  Testing  and  Separation  of  Bases  and  Acids  is  gone 
through,  with  Special  Processes  applicable  to  Medical  Chem- 
istry and  Toxicology.  Instruction  is  also  given  in  manipulation, 
in  the  use  and  &ting  up  of  apparatus,  and  preparation  of 
reagents. 

The  course  of  Practical  Chemistry  is  not  compulsory,  but 
the  Faculty  strongly  recommend  Students  of  Medicine  to  avail 
themselves  of  its  advantages.  Fee  for  the  course  $12,  including 
$7  for  the  use  of  apparatus  and  reagents,  payable  strictly  in 
advance. 


YIII.  INSTITUTES  OF  MEDICINE. 

DONALD  MACLEAN,  M.D.,  L.R.C.S.E.,  Professor. 

Lectures  daily  from  11  to  12. 

Books  of  Eeference Draper’s  Physiology  and  Yirchow’s 
Cellular  Pathology. 

Fee  for  the  course  (six  months)  $12. 

The  Lectures  of  this  course,  which  embrace  Physiology, 
General  Pathology,  and  Therapeutics,  are  illustrated  by  vivi- 
sections, demonstrations  with  the  microscope,  also  plates, 
drawings,  and  specimens  from  the  Museum. 


IX.  PEACTICAL  ANATOMY. 

RICHARD  A.  REEVE,  B.A.,  M.D.,  Demonstrator. 

Daily  demonstrations  on  the  recent  subject. 

Book  for  use  in  Dissecting  Eoom : — Ellis’s  Demonstrations. 

Fee  for  each  course  of  Anatomical  Demonstrations  and  use 
of  the  Dissecting  Eoom  (six  months)  $6. 

By  an  Act  of  the  Province,  the  bodies  of  convicts  dying  in 
the  Provincial  Penitentiary  are  given  up  for  Anatomical  pur- 
poses. This  gives  to  Kingston  very  great  advantages  for  the 
study  of  Practical  Anatomy. 
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X.  HOSPITAL. 

The  Kingston  General  Hospital  may  be  attended  by  Students 
during  their  whole  period  of  study  by  one  payment  of  $4  at 
the  commencement  of  the  course. 

The  Hospital,  which  has  been  lately  enlarged,  has  accom- 
modation for  150  beds.  The  recently  erected  “W atkins  Wing” 
contains  a very  large  and  commodious  Clinical  Lecture  Room 
and  Operating  Theatre,  so  arranged  as  to  afford  an  opportunity 
to  all  Students  of  simultaneously  witnessing  the  operations. 

The  Lectures  on  Clinical  Medicine  and  Clinical  Surgery  will 
in  future  be  delivered  twice  a week  in  the  new  Theatre  of  the 
Hospital.  Fee  entitling  to  attendance  on  both  courses  $6. 

Prof.  Hoeatio  Yates,  M.D.,  Lecturer  on  Clinical  Medicine. 

Prof.  Maclean,  M.D.,  L.R.C.S.E.,  Lecturer  on  Clinical 
Surgery. 
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No  Scholarship,  the  assigning  of  which  is  intrusted  to  the 
Senatus,  is  awarded  without  Examination,  and  no  Student  who 
has  failed  to  pass  the  University  Examination  immediately 
preceding,  the  one  by  which  a Scholarship  is  adjudged  can 
appear  as  a competitor. 

No  Student  can  hold  more  than  one  Scholarship,  but  proper 
mention  will  hereafter  be  made  of  the  honour  of  gaining  more. 

When  a Student  gains  several  Scholarships  of  unequal  value 
he  holds  the  most  valuable  one,  and  the  rest  are  awarded  to 
the  other  competitors  according  to  order  of  merit. 

The  Senatus  have  the  authority  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  for 
otfering  annually  one  open  Scholarship  of  the  value  of  $100,  to 
be  competed  for  at  a special  Examination  of  Matriculated 
Students  of  the  first  year,  and  to  be  held  for  the  period  of  two 
years,  provided  the  Candidate  signify  his  intention  of  taking 
a Full  Course  in  Arts.  Announcement  of  particulars  for  the 
first  competition  may  appear  in  the  next  Calendar. 


BUBS  ABIES. 

Bursaries  are  appropriations  made  from  the  Bursary  Fund 
of  the  Synod  of  the  Church  in  connection  with  the  Church  of 
Scotland,  with  the  design  of  assisting  Students  who  are  pre- 
paring for  the  Ministry  in  that  Church.  They  are  allotted 
only  after  Scholarships  given  by  the  Bursary  Committee  are 
provided  for.  Being  given  merely  as  aid,  the  recipients  come 
under  a written  obligation  to  repay  the  money  should  they 
change  their  intention  of  entering  the  said  Ministry.  No 
applications  are  entertained  unless  they  come  from  Students 
who  have  passed  the  regular  University  Examination  immedi- 
ately preceding  ; at  the  same  time  any  conditions  accompanying 
particular  contributions  to  the  Fund  are  duly  observed. 

THE  PKINCE  OP  WALES  MEDAL. 

The  donation  (£200)  of  His  Boyal  Highness  the  Prince  of 
Wales  is  invested  as  a Medal  Fund.  The  interest  accumu-. 
lating  will  in  a short  time  be  sufiicient  to  procure  one  die, 
perhaps  two.  A Committee  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  has  been 
appointed  to  consider  the  best  mode  of  awarding  the  Gold 
Medal  or  Medals  hereafter  to  be  given,  and  particulars  will 
probably  appear  in  next  Calendar. 
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UNIVEESITY  PEIZES 

TO  BE  AWARDED  IN  SESSION  1865-6. 

I.  The  Caekutheks  Peize. — Value  $50. 

Offered  by  John  Caeeuthees,  Esq.,  Kingston,  for  the  best 
Essay  on  “The  sources  and  uses  of  Petroleum  and  other 
Hydrocarbon  Oils,  with  observations  on  the  best  modes  of 
obtaining  and  transporting  them,  special  reference  being  had 
to  Canada.”  Open  to  all  Students. 

Note. — Without  reference  to  the  Essay,  competitors  are  requested  to  add  a 
short  notice  of  the  Economical  Minerals  of  the  Counties  in  which  they  reside. 

II.  Th<e  Kingston  Peize. — Value  $30. 

For  the  best  Essay  on  “ Metastasis  considered  in  relation  to 
Eheumatism,  Pysemia,  and  Cancer.”  Open  to  all  Medical 
Students. 

III.  The  Ottawa  Peize. — Value  $40. 

For  the  best  Essay  on  “ The  advantages  and  responsibilities 
of  our  connection  with  the  Parent  Country.”  Open  to  all 
Students  in  Arts. 

IV.  The  Monteeal  Peize. — Value  $40. 

For  the  best  Essay  on  “ The  didactic  in  relation  to  the 
devotional  element  in  the  Lord’s  Prayer.”  Open  to  all 
Students  of  Theology. 


CONDITIONS. 

1.  The  Essays  are  to  be  sent  to  the  Registrar  not  later  than  the  first  Monday  of 
November  next,  before  which  date  competitors  must  be  registered  as  Students. 

2.  Each  competitor  is  to  inscribe  a motto  on  his  Essay  and  attach  a sealed 
envelope  bearing  the  same  motto,  and  containing  his  name,  with  a declaration  that 
the  Essay  is  his  unaided  composition ; and  the  envelope  is  to  be  opened  and  the 
author’s  name  ascertained  in  Convocation  only. 

3.  The  successful  Essays  are  to  be  deposited  in  the  Library  and  remain  the 
property  of  the  University.  They  may  be  printed  upon  recommendation  of  the 
judges. 

4.  Any  Essay  to  be  successful  must  be  judged  to  be  of  sufficient  merit. 

N.B. — These  Prizes,  though  instituted  by  private  liberality,  rank  as  University 
Prizes,  and  successful  competitors  will  carry  very  high  honours. 


SESSION  18G4-65. 


FELLOWS. 

Harkness,  Thomas  F.,  B.A.,  East  India  ) -i^  i,  n \ . 

Civil  Service.  [ Faculty  of  Arts. 

Macdonald,  The  Hon.  John  A.,  LL.D.,  j -r.  nr 

Attorney  General  West.  ’ f of  Law. 

Faculty  of  Tlieology. 


GKADUATES. 

FACULTY  OF  THEOLOGY. 

D.D. 

Bayne,  Kev.  James,  Pictou,  Hova  Scotia. 

Bergne,  Rev.  Samuel  Brodribb,  London,  England. 

Gill,  Rev.  Henry,  London,  England. 

McMorine,  Rev.  John,  Ramsay,  Canada  West. 

B.H. 

McMillan,  John,  B.A.,  Pictou,  Hova  Scotia. 

FACULTY  OF  MEDICINE. 

M.H. 

The  subject  of  Thesis  is  given  after  each  name. 

Agnew,  John,  B.A.,  Kingston — Bronchitis. 

Bell,  Alexander,  Perth — Alchemy  and  the  Alchemists. 
Bigham,  John,  Orono — Inflammation. 

Bowen,  Robert,  F.R.C.S.,  Rifle  Brigade,  Montreal — Military 
Surgery. 

Deans,  George,  Trenton — Prolapsus  Uteri. 
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Harrison,  Thomas  T.  S.,  Selkirk — Diphtheria. 

Heggie,  David,  Brampton — Uterine  Hemorrhage. 

Horsey,  Alfred  J.,  Kingston — Asphyxia. 

Kertland,  Edwin  H.,  Wolfe  Island — Disease  and  its  Eemedies. 

Massie,  John,  Seymour — Yeratrum  Yiride. 

McLaren,  Alexander,  Williamstown — Mechanism  and  Laws  of 
Digestion. 

Morden,  James  B.,  Bloomfield — Evil  Effects  of  Ardent  Spirits. 

Keish,  James,  Kingston — Organic  Disease  of  the  Heart. 

Eeeve,  Eichard  A.,  B.A.,  Toronto — Diseases  of  Women. 

Tracy,  T.  B.,  Kingston — ^Pneumonia. 

Weekes,  W.  J.,  Lyn — Military  Surgery. 

FACULTY  OF  ARTS. 

M.A. 

The  subject  of  Thesis  is  given  after  each  name. 

Bell,  John,  B.A.,  Kingston — The  Diatomaceee. 

Hope,  James  Arthur,  B.A.,  Kingston — The  Extent,  Progress, 
and  Future  of  British  Korth  America. 

Macpherson,  James  Pennington,  B.A.,  Ottawa — Six  Weeks 
among  the  Gold  Fields. 

Minor,  Silas,  M.A.,  ad  eundem^  Fergus. 

Thibodo,  William  Baldwin,  B.A.,  Kingston — The  Statute  of 
Frauds. 

B.A. 

Fraser,  James,  Quebec,  with  second  class  honours  in  Classics 
and  Metaphysics. 

Malloch,  George,  Ottawa. 

McAlister,  John,  Kingston. 

McBean,  Alexander  George,  Lancaster,  with  first  class  honours 
in  Classics,  History,  and  Katural  Sciences,  and  second 
class  honours  in  Natural  Philosophy. 

McKay,  Donald  Gordon,  Kingston,  with  first  class  honours  in 
Natural  Sciences,  and  second  class  honours  in  Natural 
Philosophy,  Metaphysics,  and  History. 

McMorine,  Samuel,  Eamsay,  with  first  class  honours  in  Natural 
Sciences. 

Muckleston,  John  Shortt,  Kingston. 

Muir,  Eev.  James  B.,  Lindsay. 

O’Loughlin,  Eobert  S.,  Kingston,  with  first  class  honours  in 
History. 
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Thompson,  John  Koddick,  Prince  Edward  Island,  with  first 
class  honours  in  History  and  Natural  Sciences,  and 
second  class  honours  in  Metaphysics. 


PASS  MEN. 

FACULTY  OF  THEOLOGY. 

THIRD  YEAR. 

John  Eeid  Eoss,  B.A.,  Thorah. 

SECOND  YEAR. 

Eobert  Jardine,  B.A.,  Brockville. 

FIRST  YEAR. 

Donald  Fraser,  B.A.,  Glen^ary. 

* Daniel  McGillivray,  B.A.,  Nova  Scotia. 

John  Ferguson,  B.A.,  Esquesing. 

FACULTY  OF  MEDICINE. 

PRIMARY  EXAMINATION. 

Armstrong,  Alfred,  Kingston. 

Beattie,  William,  Kngston. 

Campbell,  Joseph,  Perth. 

Lake,  Charles,  Murvale. 

Sommerville,  James,  Kingston. 

FACULTY  OF  ARTS. 

THIRD  YEAR. 

Gray,  James  M.,  Kingston. 

SECOND  YEAR. 

Caldwell,  William,  with  second  class  honours  in  Natural 
Sciences. 

> Cattanach,  John  C.,  Cornwall. 

Chambers,  Eobert,  North  Norwich. 

Crysler,  Francis  H.,  Bath,  with  first  class  honours  in  all 
Departments. 

Dupuis,  Nathan  Fellowes,  Kingston,  with  first  class  honours 
in  Mathematics,  Natural  Philosophy,  Logic,  and  Natural 
Sciences,  and  second  class  honours  in  Classics. 

Eakin,  Joseph  Samuel,  Markham. 

Ireland,  Charles  Frederick,  Kingston. 
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McColl,  Evan  C.W.,  Kingston,  with  second  class  honours  in 
Logic. 

McGregor,  Peter  Campbell,  Lanark,  with  first  class  honours 
in  Classics. 

McLaren,  Peter,  Lanark. 

Niven,  David,  Niagara. 

FIEST  YEAE. 

Alexander,  Thomas,  Kingston. 

Bain,  John  Farquhar,  Perth. 

Burgess,  James  Edward,  with  first  class  honours  in  Classics 
and  Mathematics. 

Campbell,  Kobert,  Brockville,  with  first  class  honours  in 
Natural  Sciences. 

Fuller,  William  Henry,  Kingston. 

Macdonnell,  John  Milnes,  Fergus. 

McDowall,  James  Alexander,  fingston,  with  first  class  honours 
in  Mathematics  and  second  class  honours  in  Classics  and 
Natural  Sciences. 

Muckleston,  William  Jeffreys,  Kingston. 

Nicholson,  Alexander,  Charlottetown,  Prince  Edward  Island, 
with  first  class  honours  in  Classics,  Ehetoric,  and 
Natural  Sciences. 

Nimmo,  John  Henry,  Kingston. 


SCHOLAESHIPS. 

1.  Watkins James  Alexander  McDowall,  Kingston. 

2.  Campbell James  Edward  Burgess,  Kingston. 

3.  Mowat Alexander  Nicholson,  Prince  Edward  Island. 

4.  Trustees James  Edward  Burgess,  Kingston. 

5.  Toronto Alexander  Nicholson,  Prince  Edward  Island. 

6.  Kingston Nathan  Fellowes  Dupuis,  Kingston. 

7.  Foundation  . .Francis  H.  Crysler,  Bath. 

8.  Allan Alexander  George  McBean,  B.  A.,  Lancaster. 

9.  Aberdeen ....  Peter  Campbell  McGregor,  Lanark. 


10.  St.  Andrew’s 

.University..  .Samuel  McMorine,  B.A.,  Eamsay. 

11.  St.  Andrew’s 

Church,  Montreal,  Donald  Fraser,  B.A.,  Glengary. 

Scholarships  1,  2,  3,  were  enjoyed  last  Session : the  others 
are  tenable  during  the  present  Session,  but  the  Students  who 
have  gained  them  must  matriculate. 
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PEIZE  MEN. 
FACULTY  OF  ARTS. 

CLASSICAL  DEPARTMENT. 


THIRD  YEAR. 

1 Alexander  G.  McBean,  Glengary. 

2 James  Fraser,  Quebec. 

ORDER  OF  MERIT. 

Donald  G.  McKay, ) Kingston. 

Samuel  McMorine,  f ^ ‘ Eamsay. 

* Eobert  S.  O’Lougblin,  Kingston. 

SECOND  YEAR. 

1 Peter  C.  McGregor,  Drummond. 

2 Francis  H.  Crysler,  Batb. 

3 Nathan  F.  Dupuis,  Kingston. 

HONOURABLY  MENTIONED. 

Charles  F.  Ireland,  Kingston. 

ORDER  OF  MERIT. 

Eobert  Chambers,  North  Norwich. 

William  Caldwell,  Lanark. 

FIRST  YEAR. 

1 Alexander  Nicholson,  Prince  Edward  Island. 

2 James  Burgess,  Kingston, 

o  James  A.  McDowall, ) tti  , i Kingston. 

^ John  H.  Nimmo,  ] Kingston. 


HONOURABLY  MENTIONED  FOR  LATIN  COMPOSITION. 

John  F.  Bain,  Perth. 

ORDER  OF  MERIT. 

William  Muckleston,  Kingston. 

William  Fuller,  Kingston. 

Eobert  Campbell,  Brockville. 


MATHEMATICAL  DEPARTMENT. 
JUNIOR  MATHEMATICS. 

1 James  Edward  Burgess,  Kingston. 

2 James  Alexander  McDowall,  Kingston. 

3 Eobert  Campbell,  BrockviUe. 
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HONOUEABLY  MENTIONED. 

Alexander  Nicholson,  Prince  Edward  Island. 

Thomas  Alexander,  Kingston. 

William  Henry  Fuller,  Kingston. 

William  Jeffreys  Muckleston,  Kingston. 

John  Farquhar  Bain,  Perth. 

SENIOE  MATHEMATICS  AND  JUNIOR  NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY. 


1 Nathan  Fellowes  Dupuis,  Kingston. 

2 Francis  Henry  Crysler,  Bath. 

3 Peter  Campbell  McGregor,  Lanark. 

HONOURABLY  MENTIONED. 

Joseph  Samuel  Eakin,  Markham. 

William  Caldwell,  Lanark. 

Eobert  Chambers,  North  Norwich. 

Charles  Frederick  Ireland,  Kingston. 

SENIOR  NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY. 

1 Donald  Gordon  McKay,  Kingston. 

2 Alexander  George  McBean,  Lancaster. 

3 Samuel  McMorine,  Eamsay. 


BEST  ESSAY. 

John  Eoddick  Thompson, 


Prince  Edward  Island. 


RHETORIC. 


1 Alexander  Nicholson, 

2 James  Burgess, 


Prince  Edward  Island. 
Kingston. 


HONOURABLY  MENTIONED. 


1 Eobert  Campbell, 

2 James  Alexander  McDowall, 

3 William  Jeffreys  Muckleston, 

4 William  Henry  Fuller, 


Brockville. 

Kingston. 

Kingston. 

Kingston. 


LOGIC. 

1 Francis  Henry  Crysler,  Bath. 

2 Nathan  Fellowes  Dupuis,  Kingston. 


HONOURABLY  MENTIONED. 

Peter  Campbell  McGregor,  Lanark. 

METAPHYSICS. 

1 James  Fraser,  Quebec. 

2 Alexander  George  McBean,  Lancaster. 


HONOURABLY  MENTIONED. 


1'  Robert  O’Loughlin,  Kingston. 

2 Samuel  McMorine,  Ramsay. 

3 Donald  Gordon  McKay,  Kingston. 

NATURAL  SCIENCES. 


SECOND  YEAR — BOTANY. 

Nathan  Fellowes  Dupuis,  Kingston. 

CHEMISTRY  AND  MINERALOGY. 

1 Francis  Henry  Crysler,  Bath. 

2 Nathan  Fellowes  Dupuis,  Kingston. 

GEOLOGY. 

1 William  Caldwell,  Lanark. 

2 Francis  Henry  Crysler,  Bath. 

FIRST  YEAR — ZOOLOGY. 

. I Robert  Campbell,  Brockville. 

{Alexander  Nicholson,  Prince  Edward  Island. 

COLLECTION  OF  ZOOLOGICAL  SPECIMENS. 

David  Niven,  Niagara. 


MODERN  HISTORY. 


John  Roddick  Thompson,  Prince  Edward  Island. 

ORDER  OF  MERIT. 


I I Alexander  George  McBean, 
^{Robert  S.  O’Loughlin, 

2 James  Fraser, 

3 John  Shortt  Muckleston, 

4 Donald  Gordon  McKay, 


Lancaster. 

Kingston. 

Queliec. 

Kingston. 

Kingston. 


DIVINITY. 


FOR  MISSIONARY  DUTY. 

John  McMillan,  B.A.,  Nova  Scotia. 

ORDER  OF  MERIT. 

(Determined  by  Monthly  Written  Examinations.) 
THIRD  YEAR. 

1 John  McMillan,  B.A.,  Nova  Scotia. 

2 John  Reid  Ross,  B.A.,  Thorah. 
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SECOND  YEAR. 


1 Kobert  Jardine,  B.A., 

2 John  S.  Lochead,  M.A., 

3 William  T.  Wilkins,  B.A., 

4 Matthew  McLean,  B.A., 

Brockville. 
North  Gower. 
New  Brunswick. 
Queenston. 

FIRST  YEAR. 

1 Donald  Fraser,  B.A., 

2 Daniel  McGillivray,  B.A., 

Glengary. 

Nova  Scotia. 

HEBREW. 

THIRD  YEAR. 

John  McMillan,  B.A., 

Nova  Scotia. 

SECOND  YEAR. 

Eobert  Jardine,  B.A., 

Brockville. 

FIRST  YEAR. 

Donald  Fraser, 

Glengary. 
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LIST  OF  STUDENTS  IN  SESSION  1864-5. 


No.  in 
Kegister. 

583  ... 
589  ... 
588  ... 

548  ... 

587  ... 
563  ... 
557  ... 
556  ... 

546  ... 

550  ... 

580  ... 

509  ... 
467  ... 

584  ... 
548a  ... 
547a  ... 

507  ... 
579  ... 

503  ... 
578  ... 

510  ... 
506  ... 
597  ... 
583  ... 
586  ... 

508  ... 
544 

505  ... 

549  ... 

504  ... 

581  ... 

585  ... 

551  ... 
503  ... 
501  ... 


316  ... 
607  ... 
464  ... 


FACULTY  OF  ARTS. 

Year  in 

Name.  Curriculum.  Present  Residence. 


Alexander,  TUomas  ... 

. . . 

1 

• • . 

Kingston. 

Bain,  John  F 

... 

1 

... 

Perth. 

Burgess,  Janies  E. 

... 

1 

... 

Kingston. 

Caldwell,  William 

... 

3 

... 

Lanark. 

Campbell,  Robert 

... 

1 

. . . 

Brockville. 

Cattanach,  John  C.  ... 

... 

3 

. . . 

Cornwall. 

Chambers,  Robert 

... 

3 

... 

North  Norwich. 

Crysler,  Francis  H.  ... 

... 

3 

... 

Bath. 

Dupuis,  Nathan  F.  ... 

... 

3 

... 

Kingston. 

Eakin,  Joseph  S 

... 

2 

... 

Cashel,  Markham. 

Fuller,  William  Henry 

... 

1 

... 

Kingston. 

Fraser,  James  

... 

3 

... 

Quebec. 

Gray,  James  M 

... 

3 

... 

Kingston. 

Haven,  William  C. 
Ireland,  Charles  F.  ... 
Lane,  Morgan  

•• 

3 

... 

Kingston. 

Kingston. 

... 

2 

... 

Lanark. 

Malloch,  George 

... 

3 

... 

Ottawa. 

Moore,  Robert  W. 

... 

1 

... 

Chicago,  U.S. 

Muckleston,  John  S.  ... 

... 

3 

... 

Kingston. 

Muckleston,  William  J. 

... 

1 

... 

Kingston. 

McAlister,  John 

... 

3 

... 

Kingston. 

McBean,  Alexander  G. 

... 

3 

... 

Lancaster. 

McColl,  Evan  C.W.  ... 

... 

2 

... 

Kingston. 

McDonnell,  J ohn  M.  ... 

... 

1 

... 

Fergus. 

McDowall,  James  A.  ... 

... 

1 

... 

Kingston. 

McGregor,  Alexander... 
McGregor,  Peter  C.  ... 

... 

3 

... 

Williamstown. 
Balderson’s  Comers,  Lan- 

McKay,  Donald  G. 

... 

3 

... 

Kingston.  [ark. 

McLaren,  Peter  

... 

2 

... 

Lanark. 

McMorine,  Samuel 

... 

3 

... 

Almonte. 

Nimmo,  JohnH 

... 

1 

... 

Kingston. 

Nicholson,  Alexander... 

... 

1 

... 

Bowmanville. 

Niven,  David  

... 

3 

... 

Niagara. 

O’Loughlin,  Robert  S. 

... 

3 

... 

Kingston. 

Thompson,  John  R.  ... 

... 

3 

... 

Prince  Edward  Island. 

FACULTY  OF  THEOLOGY. 

Edmison,  Henry,  B.A... 

... 

2 

... 

Burgessville. 

Ferguson,  John,  B.A. ... 

... 

1 

... 

Ashgrove. 

Fraser,  Donald,  B.A — 

... 

1 

... 

Kirkhill,  Glengary. 
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No.  in 
Kegister. 

319  .. 

320  .. 
339 

460  .. 
536  .. 

321  .. 
341  .. 
468  .. 

563  .. 
343  .. 
350  .. 

564  .. 
326  .. 


561  ... 

420 

593  .. 

515  ... 
535  ... 

473  ... 
327  ... 
361  ... 

558  ... 

595  ... 

559  ... 

569  ... 

518  ... 
602  ... 

603  ... 

591  ... 

604  ... 

485  ... 

474  ... 
499  ... 
493  ... 

570  ... 

577  ... 

594  ... 
598  ... 
554  ... 

486  ... 

605  ... 
567  ... 

596  ... 
517  ... 
566  ... 
608  ... 
601  ... 
384  ... 

519  ... 


Year  in 

Name.  Curriculum. 

Jamieson, Alexander,  B.A...  2 ... 

Jardine,  Kobert,  B.A 2 ... 

Lochead,  John  S.,  M.A.  ...  2 ... 

Mullen,  Elias  1 ... 

McAulay,  Donald  1 ... 

McAulay,  Evan,  B.A 2 ... 

McDonald,  Alexander  ...  3 
McGillivray,  Daniel,  B.A. ...  1 ... 

McLean,  Matthew  W 2 ... 

McMillan,  John,  B.A 3 ... 

Boss,  John  Reid,  B.A 3 

Wilkins,  William  T.,  B.A...  2 ... 
Yeomans,  George  A.,  B.A...  1 ... 


Present  Residence. 
Innotville. 

Owen  Sound. 

Matilda. 

Creemore. 

Glencoe. 

Bowmore. 

Thorah. 

Paisley. 

Pictou,  Nova  Scotia. 

St.  John,  N.  Brunswick. 
Waterloo. 


FACULTY  OF  MEDICINE. 


Abbott,  Samuel  C 

Agnew,  John,  B.A 

Armstrong,  Albert  

Armstrong,  Alfred  

Beattie,  William 

Bell,  Alexander 

Bell,  John,  B.A 

Bigham,  John  

Blondheim,  L.  S 

Breden,  John  

Briggs,  Albert  J 

Butler,  Thomas  H 

Campbell,  Joseph  

Carter,  Roderick  C 

Chanonhouse,  Henry 

Clarke,  James  

Coons,  Charles  E 

Corbett,  Henry  T 

Darragh,  Robert 

Deans,  George  

Dugdale,  John  J 

Erly,  Francis  W.  J 

Ferguson,  E. 

Fitzgerald,  James  M 

Gray,  David  J 

Harrison,  Thomas  H.,  M.D., 

Heggie,  David  ...  

Horsey,  Alfred  J 

Horsey,  George  F 

Johnstone,  David  

Kahkewagnonaby  

Kertland,  Edwin  H.,  C.E.... 

Lake,  Charles  B 

Macaulay,  John  K 

Mark,  Robert  

Martin,  Charles  R 

Massie,  John 


2 ...  Kingston. 

4 ...  Kingston'. 

1 ...  Smith’s  Falls. 

3 ...  Kingston. 

3 ...  Kingston. 

4 ...  Perth. 

4 ...  Kingston. 

4 ...  Orono. 

2 ...  Kingston. 

1 ...  Kingston. 

2 ...  Kingston. 

2 ...  Kingston. 

3 ...  Perth. 

1  ...  Kingston. 

1  ...  Kingston. 

1 ...  Sunbury. 

3  ...  Kingston. 

3 ...  Elginburg. 

4 ...  Trenton. 

2 ...  Kingston. 

2 ...  Kingston. 

3 ...  Kingston. 

1 ...  Kingston. 

4 ...  Selkirk,  C.W. 

4  ...  Brampton. 

4  ...  Kingston. 

3  ...  Kingston. 

3 ...  Brantford. 

4 ...  New  York,  U.S. 

3 ...  Murvale. 

1 ...  Kingston. 

2 ...  Tam  worth. 

4 ...  Kingston. 

4 ...  Seymour. 
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No.  in 

Year  in 

Register. 

Name.  Curriculum. 

513  ... 

Meagher,  Augustine 

2 

• • • 

553  ... 

Meagher,  Daniel 

2 

• •• 

528  ... 

Monro,  John  C 

3 

• •• 

497  ... 

Morden,  James  B 

4 

• • • 

571  ... 

Morrow,  James  J 

2 

• •• 

590  ... 

Munro,  David  

1 

• • • 

576  ... 

McGin,  James  

3 

• • • 

521  ... 

McLaren,  Alexander 

3 

• • • 

489  ... 

Neish,  James  

3 

• • • 

387  ... 

Newton,  John  

5 

• •• 

323  ... 

Noel,  John  Y.  

2 

• •• 

538  ... 

Oliver,  John  K 

2 

• •• 

600  ... 

O’Sullivan,  John 

1 

• « • 

599  ... 

Paterson,  James  R 

2 

• •• 

524  ... 

Price,  Robinson  B 

3 

• • • 

525  ... 

Reeve,  Richard  A.,  B.A.  ... 

4 

t.  • 

541  ... 

Rockwell,  Albert 

2 

• « • 

592  ... 

Sanderson,  John 

1 

• •• 

608a  ... 

Saunders,  Herbert  J 

1 

537  ... 

Saunders,  Lawrence  

2 

• • • 

590a  ... 

Somerville,  James  A.,  B.A., 

3 

• • • 

606  ... 

Tabor,  Robert  

1 

403  ... 

Tracy,  T.  B 

4 

• •• 

539  ... 

Valleau,  George 

2 

• •• 

575  ... 

Walker,  Allan  H 

2 

• •• 

477  ... 

Weeks,  William  J 

4 

• • • 

574  ... 

Wilson,  Charles  J.  C 

2 

... 

SUMMARY. 

Matriculated  Students  in  Arts 

“ “ Theology 

“ “ Medicine 

Occasional  Students  in  Arts  


Present  Residence. 
Kingston. 

Kingston, 

South  Finch. 

Prince  Edward  County. 
South  Mountain. 

Lanark. 

Kingston. 

Williamstown. 

Kingston. 

Portsmouth. 

Kingston. 

Kingston. 

Seymour. 

North  Bruce. 

Bath. 

Toronto. 

Violet. 

West  Flamboro’. 

Kingston. 

Kingston. 

Kingston. 

Shannonville. 

Kingston. 

Brockville. 

Kingston. 


..  33 


2 


Total  number  of  Students 


115 


5l 


LIST  OF  GRADUATES. 


Graduates  are  requested  to  intimate  to  the  Registrar  change  of  residence  or  any 
omissions  in  the  List. 


Name. 

Agnew,  Andrew  .. 
Agnew,  John 

u u 

Anderson,  W.  J.  .. 
Aylsworth,  Arch.  K 
Bain,  William 

a u 

Bain,  William  R.  . . 

Bayne,  James 

Beckett,  James 
Bell,  Alexander  .. 

Bell,  Andrew 

Bell,  George  

Bell,  James  M. 

Bell,  John  

(i  u 

Bell,  Josiah  J. 

Bell,  William 

Benson,  John  R.  .. 

u u 

Bergne,  Samuel  B. .. 
Bethune,  Alex. 
Bethune,  William  .. 
Bigham,  Hugh 

Bigham,  John 

Bird,  F.  W 

Bird,  Nelson  J. 
Black,  William  A. .. 
Blakeley,  Robert  .. 
Bonner,  John 

H (( 

Bourchier,  H.  P.  .. 
Bowen,  Robert 

Bowers,  S.  S 

Boyd,  Edward 
Boyle,  Arthur  R.  .. 
Branigan,  P.  K.  .. 


Degree. 

Year  of 
Graduation. 

• • • 

B.A. 

• •• 

1864. 

• • • 

B.A. 

1859. 

• • • 

M.D. 

• • • 

1865.  i 

r' 

• « • 

M.D. 

• • • 

1861. 

• • • 

M.D. 

» • • 

1863. 

• • « 

B.A. 

• • • 

1845.  i 

l' 

• • • 

M.A. 

t • • 

1847. 1 

r 

• • • 

B.A. 

• • • 

1863. 

• t « 

D.D. 

• • • 

1865. 

• • • 

M.D. 

• • • 

1863. 

e«  • 

M.D. 

• • • 

1865. 

• • • 

B.A. 

• • • 

1853. 

• • • 

B.A. 

• • • 

1847. 

M.D. 

» • • 

1857. 

t • • 

B.A. 

• • • 

1863.  1 

) ’ 

• •• 

M.A. 

• •• 

1865.  1 

• 

i • • 

B.A. 

• • • 

1864.  ' 

• • • 

B.A. 

• • • 

1855. 

• • • 

B.A. 

1853.  i 

• • • 

M.D. 

• •• 

1858.  1 

^ • 

• • • 

D.D. 

• • • 

1865.  ■ 

• • • 

M.D. 

• •• 

1858. 

• • • 

B.A. 

• • • 

1864. 

« • • 

M.D. 

... 

1864. 

• •• 

M.D. 

... 

1865. 

• • • 

M.D. 

... 

1859. 

• • • 

M.D. 

... 

1860. 

• •• 

M.D. 

... 

1863. 

• •• 

M.D. 

... 

1861. 

• • « 

B.A. 

... 

1845.  1 

1 

• • • 

M.A. 

... 

1847.  i 

• • • 

B.A. 

... 

1853. 

• •• 

M.D. 

... 

1865. 

• • • 

M.D. 

... 

1857. 

• • ♦ 

LL.B. 

... 

1863. 

« • • 

M.D. 

... 

1859. 

• •• 

M.D. 

• •• 

1863. 

Present  Residence. 
Kingston. 

Kingston. 

Inkerman. 

Tamworth. 

Perth. 

Scarboro’. 

Pictou,  N.S. 
Kingston,  Jamaica. 
Perth, 

Almonte. 

Clifton,  C.W. 
(Deceased.) 

Kingston. 

Carleton  Place. 
Kingston. 

Melbourne,  Australia. 

London,  England. 
Mount  Hope. 
Cornwall. 

Fenelon  Falls. 

Orono. 

U.S.  Service. 

Virginia  City,  N.T. 
Port  Hope. 
(Deceased.) 

New  York,  U.S. 

Valparaiso,  S.A. 

H.M.  Service. 

Toronto. 

Port  Dalhousie. 
(Deceased.) 


Name. 

Bray,  JohnL 

Brown,  M.  J 

Buckley,  Philip  J. ... 

- Caie,  George  J. 

Cameron,  C,  I 

Cameron,  John 
Campbell,  Alex.  ... 
Campbell,  Donald... 
Campbell,  George  ... 
Campbell,  John 

u u 

Campbell,  J.  H. 
Campbell,  Robert  ... 

a a 

Chambers,  Daniel  ... 
Chamberlane,  T.  F. 
Chanonhouse,  John 
Chanonhouse,  Thomas 
Chisholm,  H.  F.  ... 
Cluness,  W.  R. 

u u 

Cogan,  Jeremiah  R. 
Coleman,  W.  F. 
Comer,  A.  T.  C. 
Corbett,  George  H. 

Corry,  Robert 

Craig,  Wm 

Cranstoun,  J.  G.  ... 
Crawford,  Joseph  ... 
Curran,  Wm.  B. 
Currie,  Archibald  ... 

a a 

Davis,  R.  H 

Davison,  Myers 
Dawson,  Alex. 

Day,  B.  W 

Day,  H.  W 

Deans,  George...  ... 
Deans,  Wm.  C. 
Dickson,  John  R.  ... 
Dingwall,  James  ... 
Donald,  William  ... 
Douglas,  James 
Douglas,  Robert  ... 

U ii 

Drummond,  A.  T.  ... 

((  u 

Dunbar,  Neil 

Dunbar,  Samuel  ... 

Dunlop,  Neil 

Dunn,  Andrew  T.  ... 
Dupuis,  Thomas  R. 


Year  of 

Degree. 

..  M.D. 

..  M.D. 

..  LL.B. 

..  B.A. 

..  B.A. 

..  B.A. 

..  B.A. 

..  B.A. 

..  M.D. 

..  B.A. 

..  M.A. 

..  M.D. 

..  B.A. 

..  M.A. 

..  M.D. 

..  M.D. 

..  M.D. 

..  M.D. 

..  M.D. 

..  B.A. 

..  M.D. 

..  M.D. 

..  M.D. 

..  M.D. 

..  M.D. 

..  M.D. 

..  B.A. 

. M.D. 

..  M.D. 

..  B.A. 

..  B.A. 

..  M.A. 

..  M.D. 

..  M.D. 

..  B.A. 

..  M.D. 

..  M.D. 

..  M.D. 

..  M.D. 

..  M.D. 

..  B.A. 

..  D.D. 

..  B.A. 

..  B.A. 

..  M.D. 

..  B.A. 

..  LL.B. 

..  B.A. 

..  M.D. 

..  M.D. 

..  M.D. 

..  M.D. 


Present  Residence. 
Strathroy,  C.W. 
Waterloo,  Kingston. 
Ottawa. 

New  Brunswick. 
Scotland. 

London,  C.W. 

Samia. 

Ottawa. 

H.M.  Navy. 

(Deceased.) 

(Deceased.) 

Galt. 

(Deceased.) 

Morrisburg, 

Douglas. 

Shannonville. 

(Deceased.) 

Petaluma,  California. 

Lindsay. 

Lynn,  C.W. 

U.S.  Service. 

Orillia. 

Lanark. 

Kingston. 

Renfrew. 

Durham. 

Montreal. 

Cote  St.  George,  Glen- 
gary. 

York,  Grand  River. 
Yarker. 

Kincardine. 

Kingston. 

Trenton. 

Trenton. 

Galt. 

Kingston. 

Kemptville. 

New  Brunswick. 
Quebec. 

Saugeen. 

London. 

Mirrickville. 

Sydenham. 

Brockville. 

Odessa. 


J.OUO. 

1856. 

1863. 

, , , 

1861. 

, , , 

1861. 

1864. 

1862. 

► • • 

1850. 

1859. 

, , , 

1847.  j 

1 

1850.  j 

1856. 

• • • 

1856.  i 

) *** 

1 • • 

1858.  ( 

1855.  ■ 

k«  • 

1862. 

1 • • 

1863. 

1860. 

• • • 

1857. 

>•  • 

1855.  \ 

1 

1859.  i 

» • • 

1861. 

1 • • 

1863. 

, , , 

1864. 

1856. 

»«• 

1861. 

1858. 

1860. 

» • • 

1856. 

1859. 

1858.  i 

t**' 

» • • 

1861.  1 

• • • 

1858.  ' 

t • • 

1864. 

} • • 

1859. 

1 • • 

1862. 

► • • 

1859. 

1 • • 

1865. 

t • • 

1861. 

... 

1863. 

. • • 

1861. 

1861. 

• • 

1858. 

► • • 

1851.  j 

> **' 

1855.  ( 

^ • 1 

► • • 

1860.  j 

) 

1863.  < 

> ,,, 

► • • 

1854. 

... 

1855. 

. . . 

1861. 

1864. 

• •• 

1860. 

Name. 

Degree. 

55 

Year  of 
Graduation. 

Edmison,  Henry  

B.A. 

1863. 

Elmer,  Wm.  W 

M.D. 

• • • 

1858. 

Elwell,  W.  D 

M.D. 

• • • 

1863. 

Evans,  Henry 

M.D. 

• •• 

1858. 

Evans,  Joseph,. 

B.A. 

• •• 

1855.  i 

u u 

M.A. 

• • • 

1857.  1 

Farrel,  J.  T 

M.D. 

• • • 

1861.  ' 

Fee,  Samuel  H 

M.D. 

• t • 

1862. 

Fenwick,  Thomas  M.  ... 

M.D. 

• •• 

1864. 

Ferguson,  C.  F 

M.D. 

• •• 

1859. 

Ferguson,  E.  G 

M.D. 

• •• 

1863. 

Ferguson,  George 

B.A. 

1851. 

Ferguson,  James  F. 

B.A. 

... 

1862. 

Ferguson,  R.  B 

M.D. 

f 

1863. 

Ferguson,  Thomas 

B.A. 

• •• 

1863. 

Ferguson,  William  B.  ... 

B.A. 

• •• 

1861. 

Foster,  R.  J 

M.D. 

1859. 

Fowler,  Fife  

M.D. 

• • • 

1863. 

Fox,  Edward  C 

M.D. 

• •• 

1864. 

Fralick,  Edison  B 

B.A. 

• • • 

1863. 

Franklin,  B.  W 

M.D. 

• •• 

1856. 

Fraser,  Alexander  G.  ... 

B.A. 

• • • 

1852. 

Fraser,  Archibald 

B.A. 

1848. 

Fraser,  Donald  

B.A. 

• • • 

1864. 

Fraser,  James 

B.A. 

• • • 

1865. 

Fraser,.  John  M 

B.A. 

• •• 

1855.  i 

11  a 

M.D. 

• • • 

1861.  i 

^ • 

Fraser,  Joshua  ...  .;. 

B.A. 

1858.  ' 

Gildersleeve,  James 

LL.B. 

• • • 

1863. 

Giles,  John  G 

M.D. 

... 

1860. 

Gill,  Henry  

D.D. 

• • • 

1865. 

Gleeson,  James  H 

M.D. 

... 

1864. 

Gordon,  James  

B.A. 

... 

1851.  j 

) 

“ “ 

M.A. 

... 

1854.  < 

S • 

Gordon,  John 

B.A. 

... 

1861.  ' 

Grasse,  Sidney  D 

M.D. 

... 

1864. 

Harkness,  Thomas  F.  ... 

B.A. 

... 

1861. 

Hacket,  Joseph  

M.D. 

... 

1858. 

Hamilton,  David  

M.D. 

• • . 

1862. 

Harrison,  Thomas  T.  S... 

M.D. 

... 

1865. 

Hart,  Thomas 

B.A. 

1860. 

Heenan,  Daniel  

Heggie,  David  

B.A. 

... 

1849. 

M.D. 

... 

1865. 

Henderson,  Donald 

M.D. 

... 

1858. 

Henderson,  William 

D.D. 

1862. 

Henderson,  William 

M.D. 

1859. 

Herriman,  William  C.  ... 

M.D. 

... 

1855. 

Hillier,  William  

M.D. 

... 

1855. 

Hoare,  Walter  W 

M.D. 

... 

1864. 

Hooper,  Edmund  J. 

B.A. 

... 

1858.  i 

I 

U (( 

M.A. 

... 

1861.  < 

> • 

Hope,  James  A 

B.A. 

... 

1862.  ^ 

Present  Residence. 

• Peterborough. 
Madoc. 

Kingston. 

(Deceased.) 

Sherbrooke. 

Dunnville. 

Kingston. 

Kingston. 

Kemptville. 

Pittsburg. 

L’Orignal. 

Kingston. 

Pembroke. 

Pittsburg. 

Kingston. 

Picton. 

Kingston. 

Mapleton. 

Belleville. 

(Deceased.) 

Glengary. 

Glengary. 

Quebec. 

Morpeth. 

Montreal. 

Kingston. 
Parmersville. 
London,  England. 
Kingston. 

- Markham. 

Georgina. 

U.S.  Service. 

India  Civil  Service. 
Amherstburgh. 

U.S.  Service. 
Selkirk. 

Perth. 

(Deceased.) 
Brampton. 
Wardsville. 
Newcastle,  N.B. 
Metcalfe. 

Orono. 

Enniskillen. 

Adelaide. 

Camden  East. 
Kingston. 
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Name. 

Hope,  James  A 

Horsey,  Alfred  

Horsey,  Edward  H. 
Howells,  Thomas  B. 

Hunter,  Alexander 

Ingersoll,  Isaac  F 

Irwin,  C,  A.  

Jamieson,  Alex 

Jardine,  Robert  

Johnson,  Absalom  H.  J... 
Johnson,  William 

a a 

Joy,  Sylvanus 

Kay,  William 

Kellock,  J.  D 

Kelly,  David 

Kelly,  Edward  J 

Kennedy,  Roderick 

Kemp,  James  A 

Kertland,  Edwin  H. 

Kincaid,  Robert  

Laidlaw,  Alexander  R. ... 

Lambert,  Robert  

Lavell,  Michael  

Lawlor,  Michael  

Lennox,  D.  {adeimdem),.. 
Lindsay,  John 

Li  U 

Lindsay,  Peter  

Litchfield,  John  P 

Livingston,  John  

Lochead,  John  S 

u u 

Machar,  John,  M.A. 
Malloch,  Archibald 

Malloch,  E.  G 

Malloch,  George  

Malloch,  George  W. 

Massie,  John 

Mattice,  Wm.  D 

May,  John  

u u 

Meadows,  R.  W.,l.r.c.s.e. 

Mercer,  J.  G 

Milliner,  Wm.  S 

Miller,  Thomas  

Miller,  Thomas  

Milligam  George  

Minor,  Biilaa  {m  eundeni) 

Moore,  Andrew  

Morden,  John  M 

Morden,  Janies  B 


Degree. 

Year  of 
Graduation. 

M.A. 

• •• 

1865. 

M.D. 

• • • 

1865. 

M.D. 

• • • 

1860. 

M.D. 

• • • 

1863. 

B.A. 

1861. 

M.D. 

• • • 

1863. 

M.D. 

• • • 

1863. 

B.A. 

• f • 

1863. 

B.A. 

• •• 

1863. 

M.D. 

1862. 

B.A. 

• • • 

1850.  ( 

M.A. 

• • • 

1852.  ( 

M.D. 

• •• 

1857. 

M.A. 

• •• 

M.D. 

• • • 

1862. 

M.D. 

1861. 

M.D. 

• •• 

1861. 

M.D. 

• •• 

1863. 

M.D. 

• •• 

1861. 

M.D. 

• •• 

1865. 

M.D. 

• •• 

1863. 

M.D. 

• •• 

1857. 

M.D. 

• •• 

1859. 

M.D. 

• • • 

1863. 

M.D. 

• • • 

1857. 

B.A. 

• • • 

1861. 

B.A. 

• •• 

1852.  1 

M.A. 

• • • 

1854.  5 

B.A. 

... 

1851. 

M.D. 

... 

1863. 

B.A. 

... 

1857. 

B.A. 

. . 1 

1861.  ( 

M.A. 

... 

1863.  ( 

B.A. 

... 

1857. 

B.A. 

... 

1862. 

B.A. 

... 

1860. 

B.A. 

... 

1865. 

B.A. 

... 

1850. 

M.D. 

... 

1865. 

B.A. 

... 

1847. 

B.A. 

... 

1857.  ( 

M.A. 

... 

1861.  ( 

M.D. 

... 

1862. 

M.D. 

... 

1855. 

M.D. 

... 

1864. 

B.A. 

... 

1852. 

B.A. 

... 

1854. 

B.A. 

... 

1862. 

M.A. 

... 

1865. 

M.D. 

. . . 

1863. 

M.D. 

... 

1859. 

M.D. 

• •• 

1865. 

Present  Residence. 
Kingston. 

Kingston. 

Perth. 

Kingston. 

Leith. 

Fredericksburg. 
Wolfe  Island. 
Williamstown. 
Brockville. 
Portsmouth. 

Hamilton. 

Otterville. 

Goderich. 

Perth. 

Orillia. 

Consecon. 

Bath. 

Port  Colbome. 

New  York. 

Peterborough. 

(Deceased.) 

Gosfield. 

Kingston. 

Toronto. 

Smith’s  Falls. 

(Deceased.) 

Arnprior. 

Kingston. 

(Deceased.) 

North  Gower. 

Kingston. 

Brockville. 

Perth. 

Ottawa. 

Brantford. 

Seymour. 

(Deceased.) 

Camden. 

Surgeon  in  H.M.S. 

U.S.  Service. 

Berlin,  C.W. 
Flamboro’,  C.W. 
Bath. 

Fergus. 

Kincardine. 
Brockville. 
Bloomfield,  P.E.  Co. 


Name. 

Morrison,  Duncan  ... 
Mostyn,  William  ... 
Mowat,  John  B.  ... 

u u 

Muckleston,  John  S. 
Mudie,  John  A. 

Muir,  Alexander  ... 
Muir,  James  B. 

Muir,  James  C. 

Muir,  James  

Muir,  P.  D 

Macalister,  John  ... 
McAulay,  Evan 
McBain,  Alexander 

It  n 

McBean,  Alexander  G. 
McCammon,  James 
McCaul,  James 
Macdonald,  Alexander 
Macdonald,  Alex.  R. 
Macdonald,  Colin  ... 
Macdonald,  Donald 
Macdonald,  Duncan 

u u 

Macdonald,  H.  S.  ... 

a u 

Macdonald,  Hon.  J.  A. 
Macdonell,  Daniel  J. 

u u 

Macdonell,  George... 
Macdonell,  J.  A.  ... 
McEwen,  James 

U (t 

McGillivray,  Alex... 
McGillivray,  Daniel 
McGillivray,  Farquhar 
McGillivray,  Neil  ... 
McIntyre,  Duncan  ... 
McIntyre,  John 
McIntyre,  John 
McKay,  Donald  G.... 
McKay,  Wm.  Edward 
McKellar,  Dugald  ... 
McKenzie,  Andrew 
McKenzie,  Edward 
McKenzie,  J. A. 
McKerras,  J.  PI. 

u a 

McLaren,  Alexander 
McLaren,  James  ... 
McLaren,  John 
McLaren,  Peter 

8 
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Year  of 

Degree.  Graduation. 

B.A.  ... 

1862. 

M.D.  ... 

1858. 

B.A.  ... 

1845.  1 

M.A.  ... 

1847.  ( 

B.A.  ... 

1865. 

B.A.  ... 

1863. 

B.A.  ... 

1851. 

B.A.  ... 

1865. 

D.D.  ... 

1858. 

B.A.  ... 

1861. 

B.A.  ... 

1856. 

B.A.  ... 

1865. 

B.A.  ... 

1864. 

B.A.  ... 

1860.  ( 

M.A.  ... 

1862.  ( 

B.A.  ... 

1865. 

M.D.  ... 

1864. 

B.A.  ... 

1859. 

B.A.  ... 

1861. 

M.D.  ... 

1857. 

B.A.  ... 

1855. 

B.A.  ... 

1854. 

B.A.  ... 

1859.  ( 

M.A.  ... 

1863.  ( 

B.A.  ... 

1859.  ( 

M.A.  ... 

1861.  ( 

LL.D.  ... 

1863. 

B.A.  ... 

1858.  1 

M.A.  ... 

1860.  ( 

B.A.  ... 

1860. 

M.D.  ... 

1862. 

B.A.  ... 

1852.  ) 

M.A.  ... 

1854.  ( 

D.D.  ... 

1858. 

B.A.  ... 

1864. 

B.A.  ... 

1852. 

B.A.  ... 

1848. 

M.D.  ... 

1864. 

B.A.  ... 

1847. 

B.A.  ... 

1861. 

B.A.  ... 

1865. 

B.A.  ... 

1856. 

M.D.  ... 

1855. 

M.D.  ... 

1862. 

M.D.  ... 

1860. 

B.A.  ... 

1856. 

B.A.  ... 

1850.  ( 

M.A.  ... 

1852.  ( 

M.D.  ... 

1865. 

B.A.  ... 

1850. 

B.A.  ... 

1860. 

B.A.  ... 

1854. 

Present  Residence. 
Ottawa. 

Almonte. 

Kingston. 

Kingston. 

Portsmouth. 

Scarboro’. 

Lindsay. 

South  Georgetown. 
South  Georgetown. 
Montreal. 

Kingston. 

London,  C.W. 

Chatham,  C.W. 

Lancaster. 

Newburgh. 

Roslin. 

Kingston. 

U.S.  Navy. 
Gananoque. 
Scotland. 

Warsaw,  C.W. 

Brockville. 

Kingston. 

Fergus. 

Toronto. 

Portsmouth. 

Westminster,  C.W. 

(Deceased.) 

Pictou,  N.S. 

Quebec. 

Williamstown. 

Alvinston. 

(Deceased.) 

Kingston. 

Kingston. 

Orangeville,  C.W. 

Strathroy. 

Ottawa. 

Pembroke. 

Goderich. 

Bowmanville. 

Williamstown. 
Pickering. 
Williamstown. 
Lanark,  C.W. 
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Name. 

Degree. 

Year  of 
Graduation. 

McLean,  D.  J 

B.A. 

• • • 

1855. 

McLean,  C.  R 

M.D. 

• • « 

1859. 

McLean,  Thomas  F. 

M.D. 

• • • 

1863. 

McLennan,  Donald 

B.A. 

• • • 

1848.  1 

u u 

M.A. 

• • • 

1862.  ^ 

McLennan,  D.  B 

M.A. 

• • • 

1861. 

McLennan,  James 

B.A. 

t • • 

1849. 

McLennan,  James 

B.A. 

• • • 

1862. 

McLennan,  John  

B.A. 

• • • 

1855. 

McLennan,  K 

B.A. 

• « • 

1849. 

McLennan,  Wm 

B.A. 

• • • 

1864. 

McLeod,  James  A.  F.  ... 

B.A. 

• • • 

1854. 

McMillan,  Duncan 

B.A. 

... 

1857. 

McMillan,  John  

B.A. 

• • • 

1862.  ) 

u u 

B.D. 

• • • 

1865.  \ 

McMorine,  John  

D.D. 

1865. 

McMorine,  J.  K 

B.A. 

t • « 

1859.  ) 

u u 

M.A. 

• • • 

1863.  \ 

McMorine,  Samuel 

B.A. 

• • • 

1865. 

McNab,  F.  F 

B.A. 

• •• 

1859. 

Macpherson,  A.  J 

M.D. 

• •• 

1862. 

Macpherson,  Henry 

B.A. 

• •• 

1851. 

Macpherson,  James  P.  ... 

B.A. 

1857.  1 

M.A. 

• •• 

1865.  \ 

McQuarrie,  Alex.  R. 

B.A. 

1862. 

Neish,  James 

M.D. 

1865. 

Nelles,  Samuel  S 

D.D. 

• • • 

1861. 

Nichol,  James 

M.D. 

1863. 

Noel,  John  V 

B.A. 

... 

1863. 

O’Loughlin,  Robert  S.  ... 

B.A. 

... 

1865. 

Oliver,  Alfred  S 

M.D. 

1863. 

O’Reilly,  Anthony 

M.D. 

»•* 

1861. 

Parker,  Robert  

M.D. 

• « • 

1861. 

Perrault,  Julien  

M.D. 

• • • 

1857. 

Pope,  Stephen  D 

B.A. 

• •• 

1861. 

Preston,  Robert  H 

M.D. 

• •• 

1864. 

Price,  Cornelius  V 

LL.B. 

• •• 

1863. 

Ramsay,  Robert  

M.D. 

1861. 

Reeve,  Richard  A 

M.D. 

. • • 

1865. 

Reily,  Adrian 

M.D. 

... 

1862. 

Renaud,  Allen  C 

B.A. 

• • • 

1864. 

Roche,  Wm.  P 

M.D. 

. . • 

1860. 

Rogers,  R.  V 

B.A. 

• •• 

1861. 

Rollo,  James 

B.A. 

1852. 

Rose,  George  R 

B.A. 

• •• 

1854.  1 

u u 

M.D. 

• •• 

1860.  1 

Ross,  George  S.  ...  ... 

B.A. 

• •• 

1856. 

Ross,  Donald 

B.A. 

• •• 

1860.  ) 

U tl 

M.A. 

• • • 

1862.  > 

il  il 

B.D. 

• •• 

1863.  ) 

Ross,  John  Reid  

B.A. 

1862. 

Ross,  Thomas  K 

M.D. 

... 

1863. 

Present  Residence. 
Kitley. 

U.S.  Service. 
Goderich. 

Guelph. 

Cornwall,  C.W. 
Toronto. 
Lancaster. 
Lindsay. 

Whitby. 
Williamstown. 
Bownianville. 
London,  C.W. 

Pictou,  N.S. 

Almonte. 

Douglas. 

Almonte. 

Picton. 

Lancaster. 

Owen  Sound. 

Ottawa. 

Pictou,  N.S. 

Kingston. 

Cobourg. 

Perth,  C.W. 

Kingston. 

Kingston. 

Kingston. 

Ottawa. 

Stirling. 

Quebec. 

Chicago,  U.S. 

Philipsville. 

Kingston. 

Aurora. 

Kingston. 

Welland. 

Montreal. 

Inkerman. 

Kingston. 

Toronto. 

U.S.  Service. 


Martintown. 

Thorah. 

Kapanee. 
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Name. 

Ross,  James  

Degree. 

D.D. 

Year  of 
Graduation. 

...  1864. 

Ross,  Walter 

• • • 

B.A. 

• • • 

1859.  ) 

U il 

• •• 

M.A. 

• • • 

1862.  f 

Ross,  William  A.  ... 

• • • 

B.A. 

• • • 

1855. 

Ruttan,  Joseph  B. ... 

M.D. 

• •• 

1863. 

Searls,  Abram  W.  ... 

• •• 

M.D. 

• • • 

1864. 

Scott,  W.  S 

• • • 

M.D. 

• • • 

1855. 

Shier,  James  

• • • 

B.A. 

• • • 

1863. 

Shirley,  Joseph  W... 

• •• 

M.D. 

• •• 

1863. 

Sieveright,  James  ... 

• •• 

B.A. 

• •• 

1855. 

Simpson,  James 

... 

B.A. 

• •• 

1864. 

Skinner,  Henry 

M.D. 

• • • 

1862. 

Smith,  George 

... 

M.D. 

• •• 

1858. 

Smith,  James  C.  ... 

B.A. 

• • • 

1861.  ) 

“ “ 

• •• 

M.A. 

• • • 

1863.  \ 

Smith,  John  R. 

• • • 

M.D. 

• • • 

1863. 

Sommerville,  James  . 

A... 

B.A. 

• • • 

1859. 

Spafford,  H.  W.  ... 

• •• 

M.D. 

• t. 

1855. 

Sparham,  George  S. 

... 

M.D. 

... 

1859. 

Spence,  Alex 

• •• 

D.D. 

... 

1864. 

Spencer,  Henry 

M.D. 

• •• 

1862. 

Spooner,  George  D. 

... 

M.D. 

... 

1860. 

Sproat,  Alex 

... 

B.A. 

... 

1853. 

Squire,  William  W. 

• •• 

B.A. 

• • • 

1854.  1 

u u 

• • • 

M.A. 

• • • 

1864.  \ 

Sullivan,  Michael  ... 

• • • 

M.D. 

. . • 

1858. 

Sullivan,  Thomas  ... 

• • • 

M.D. 

• • • 

1863. 

Sullivan,  William  ... 

• • • 

B.A. 

... 

1862. 

Sutherland,  Robert 

• • • 

B.A. 

... 

1852. 

Sweetland,  John  ... 

• • • 

M.D. 

... 

1858. 

Switzer,  W.  J 

• • • 

M.D. 

• « • 

1862. 

Tarbell,  H.  S.  (ad  eundem) 

B.A. 

... 

1862. 

Taylor,  James 

• •• 

M.D. 

• •• 

1864. 

Taylor,  William  F... 

• •• 

M.D. 

• •• 

1861. 

Thibodo,  A.  J.,  M.D. 

, , , 

B.A. 

■ • . 

1851.  ) 

u u 

• • • 

M.A. 

• • • 

1854. 1 

Thibodo,  Oliver  ... 

• • • 

M.D. 

... 

1857. 

Thibodo,  Robert  ... 

• • • 

M.D. 

... 

1862.  1 

u u 

• • • 

B.A. 

... 

1862.  S 

Thibodo,  William  B. 

• • • 

B.A. 

... 

1862.  1 

U ll 

• • • 

M.A. 

1865.  f 

Thirkell,  William  G. 

• •• 

M.D. 

• . • 

1861. 

Thompson,  John  R. 

• • • 

B.A. 

• • • 

1865. 

Thomson,  George  ... 

B.A. 

1863. 

Thomson,  John 

B.A. 

• • • 

1855. 

Thornton,  Wm.  M... 

• • • 

M.D. 

... 

1864. 

Tracey,  Robert 

• • • 

M.D. 

• • • 

1862. 

Tracey,  Thomas  B... 

• •• 

M.D. 

... 

1865. 

Trousdale,  James  D. 

M.D. 

« « • 

1860. 

Walbridge,  A.  F.  ... 

• •• 

B.A. 

• •• 

1854. 

Wallace,  Alexander 

• •• 

B.A. 

».• 

1847. 

W artman.  Philander  G. . . . 

M.D. 

... 

1864. 

Present  Residence, 
Halifax,  N.S. 

Beckwith. 

Ottawa. 

U.S.  Service. 
Wellington. 

Saugeen. 

Ancaster. 

Louisville,  Kentucky. 
Chelsea,  C.E. 
Lachine. 

Kingston. 

Bristol. 

Cumberland,  C.E. 

Harrowsmith. 

Strathroy. 

Newburgh. 

Waterloo. 

Ottawa. 

Percy. 

Southampton. 

Montreal. 

Kingston. 

Kingston. 

Kingston. 

Walkerton,  C.W. 
Pakenham. 

Camden. 

Belleville. 
Bowmanville. 
Franklin,  C.E. 

Walla-walla. 

Walla-walla. 

Walla- walla. 

Kingston. 

Oswego,  U.S. 

P.E.  Island. 
Gananoque. 

Napanee. 

Perth. 

Hastings. 

Montreal. 

Lonsdale. 

Newcastle,  C.W. 
Huntingdon. 

Trenton. 
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Year  of 

Name. 

Degree. 

Graduation. 

Present  Residence. 

Watson,  Andrew  

B.A. 

• •• 

1861. 

. . • 

Williams. 

Watson,  Charles  V 

M.D. 

• • • 

1863. 

... 

Bloomfield,  C.W. 

Watson,  David  

u u 

B.A. 

M.A. 

... 

1850.  ) 
1852.  \ 

Thorah,  C.W. 

Watson,  Donald  

B.A. 

1851. 

... 

(Deceased.) 

Watson,  Peter 

B.A. 

• • • 

1852. 

... 

Williamstown. 

Weekes,  William  J. 

M.D. 

• • • 

1865. 

... 

Brockville. 

Weir,  William  

M.D. 

• • • 

1861. 

... 

Toledo,  U.S. 

Willis,  Michael,  D.D.  ... 

LL.D. 

• • • 

1863. 

... 

Toronto. 

Wilson,  John  A 

M.D. 

• •• 

1863. 

... 

Cobourg. 

Wylie,  James 

B.A. 

• • • 

1864. 

... 

Brockville. 

Yates,  Horatio  

M.D. 

• • • 

1863. 

... 

Kingston. 

Yates,  Octavius  

M.D. 

• •• 

1856. 

.. 

Kingston. 

Yeomans,  George  A. 

B.A. 

• • • 

1863. 

... 

Odessa. 

Yeomans,  Horace  P. 

a 

B.A. 

M.D. 

1860.  1 
1863.  \ 

Odessa. 

Young,  Daniel  

M.D. 

... 

1862. 

... 

Bath. 

SUMMARY. 

Graduates,  whole  number  . 



318 

“ in  Arts 

• • • • 

• • • « • • 

156 

“ in  Medicine  ...  . 

• • • • • • 

153 

“ in  Theology...  . 



13 

in  Law 

... 
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INCORPORATED  BY  ROYAL  CHARTER. 


Faculty  of  Medicine — Summer  Session,  1865. 


For  the  purpose  of  affording  Students  of  Medicine  an  opportunity 
of  acquiring  a more  thorough  knowledge  of  the  Profession,  and  for 
preparing  Junior  Students  for  the  ensuing  Winter  Session,  a Summer 
Session  will  be  held,  commencing  Monday,  May  15,  and  ending  Saturday, 
August  12.  Lectures  and  recitations  will  be  given  on  the  following 
subjects : — 

Theory  and  Practice  of  Medicine — Horatio  Yates,  M.D.,  Professor, 
Dean  of  Faculty. 

Materia  Medica — Fife  Fowler,  M.D.,  L.R.C.S.E.,  Professor,  Secretary  to 
Faculty. 

Obstetrics — M.  Lavell,  M.D.,  Professor. 

Surgery  and  Surgical  Anatomy — O.  Yates,  M.D.,  Professor. 

Institutes  of  Medicine  and  Functional  Anatomy — Donald  Maclean, 
M.D.,  L.R.C.S.E.,  Professor. 

There  will  be  no  separate  course  on  Chemistry  during  the  present 
summer,  but  this  branch  will  be  embraced  in  the  Lectures  on  Materia 
Medica. 

The  Hospital,  which  has  accommodation  for  150  beds,  can  be  attended 
by  Students  during  their  whole  period  of  study  by  one  payment  of  $4  at 
the  commencement  of  the  course.  To  such,  Clinical  instruction  will  be 
given  free  twice  a week  during  the  Summer  Course. 

Class  fees,  $6  each. 

Board  can  be  obtained  in  Kingston  at  from  $2  to  $3  a week. 

Any  additional  information  may  be  obtained  on  application  either 
to  the  Dean  or  Secretary  of  the  Faculty. 
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<auren'£i  Itins^ton. 

SESSION  1864-65, 


FACULTY  OF  MEDICINE. 


MATERIA  MEDICA. 


Examinees  : Professoks  Lavell  and  Fowler. 


Value  of 
Questions. 


1.  Define  the  term  Dilution,  and  give  four  distinct  \ ' 


examples  of  its  beneficial  effects  in  disease. 

2.  In  a case  of  Bronchocele — ^write  a prescription  for 

an  ointment  containing  Iodine,  Iodide  of  Potassium, 
Kectified  Spirits,  and  Lard,  and  give  directions  for 
using  it. 

3.  Give  the  doses  of  the  following  medicines,  men- 

tioning only  one  quantity  of  each : — Corrosive  Sub- 
limate ; Iodide  of  Potassium ; Powder  of  Jalap  ; 
Compound  Powder  of  Jalap ; Scammony ; Elate- 
rium ; Gamboge ; Carbonate  of  Potash ; Solution  of 
Acetate  of  Ammonia ; Carbonate,  of  Ammonia  (as 
a stimulant) ; Muriate  of  Ammonia ; Sulphate  of 
Iron ; Carbonate  of  Iron ; Aromatic  Sulphuric 
Acid  ; Diluted  Sulphuric  Acid ; Nitro  Muriatic 
Acid  ; Powder  of  Digitalis ; Powder  of  Squills ; 
Subnitrate  of  Bismuth  ; Camphor ; Oil  of  Bitter 
Almonds ; Liquor  Potassse. 

4.  Distinguish  the  cathartic  effects  of  Senna  from  those 

of  Jalap ; Epsom  Salts  from  Elaterium ; Aloes  from 
Sulphur. 

5.  State  the  various  modes  in  which  the  preparations 

of  Mercury  prove  curative. 

6.  How  do  Calomel  and  Corrosive  Sublimate  differ  as 

to  taste,  solubility,  behaviour  with  Lime  water,  and 
effects  on  the  system  ? 

7.  How  is  Compound  Iron  mixture  made,  and  what 

are  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  this  pre- 
paration ? 


19 


33 


I 24 

I 22 

I 20 


A 


Total,  160 


SESSION  1864-65. 


FACULTY  OF  MEDICINE. 


THEORY  AND  PRACTICE  OF  MEDICINE. 


Examiners  : Professors  Kennedy  and  H.  Yates. 

FaZtie  of 
Questions. 

1.  Name  some  diseases  in  which  is  found  a deficiency  of ) 
fibrine  in  the  blood.  Name  some  in  which  there  is  v 15 
an  excess  of  fibrine.  i 


2.  What  circumstances  induce  Haemorrhagic  Apoplexy  ? [►  21 


3.  Name  the  different  sources  of  the  blood  in  Haematii- 
ria,  and  give  the  diagnosis  of  each. 


20 


4.  Distinguish  between  Dyspepsia  and  Chronic  Gastritis.  15 


5.  Distinguish  between  organic  disease  and  functional ) qq 
disorder  of  the  Heart.  ( 

G.  Distinguish  between  Pneumonia,  Primary  Pleurisy, ) gQ 
and  Acute  Bronchitis.  ) 

7.  Distinguish  between  Typhus,  Enteric,  and  Bilious ) 

Bemittent  Fevers.  j 

8.  Describe  briefly  the  treatment  for  Pneumonia — for  | 

Acute  Gastritis — and  for  Enteric  Fever.  j 


Total,  150 


itinsiisiton. 

SESSION  1861^65. 


FACULTY  OF  MEDICINE. 


CHEMISTRY. 


Examiners  : Professors  Litchfield,  Fowler  and  Bell. 


What  are  the  principal  sources  of  Sulphur  in  nature  ? " 
How  is  it  purified  for  commercial  purposes  ? De- 
scribe the  various  changes  which  it  undergoes  when 
heated  from  180°  to  800°  F. 


Value  of 
Queslions. 


12 


2.  How  does  Oxygen  differ  from  Ozone  ? How  is  the  ) g 

presence  of  the  latter  detected  in  the  atmosphere  ? ( 

3.  Explain  briefiy  the  theoretical  views  regarding  the  ) ^ 

constitution  of  Acids  and  Salts.  J 

4.  For  what  substances  may  the  following  be  used  as  ) 

antidotes  in  cases  of  poisoning,  and  why : — (1)  Hy-  v 12 
drated  Sesquioxide  of  Iron,  (2)  Chalk,  (3)  Albumin  ? ) 


5.  A simple  solution  of  a metallic  salt  gives  a white  pre- 

cipitate with  HCl.  Mention  the  metals,  one  of 
which  may  be  present,  and  show  how  it  may  be 
specifically  determined  by  one  other  reagent. 

6.  Calculate  the  weight  of  each  element  (1)  in  100  grains 

of  FeS2,  (2)  in  100  grains  of  KI,  (3)  in  100  grains 
of  AgCl,  (4)  in  100  grains  of  CuO. 


13 


16 


7.  State  the  symbols  for  Borax,  White  Lead,  Ammonio- ' 
chloride  of  Platinum,  Cyanic,  Fulminic,  Cyanuric, 
Acetic  and  Oxalic  Acids,  Oil  of  Turpentine, 

■ Formyl,  Ferro-  and  Ferricyanide  of  Potassium. 


8.  Give  briefly  the  preparation  and  properties  of 
Carbolic  Acid,  (2)  Hippuric  Acid,  (3)  Urea, 
Pyroxylin. 


12 


16 


9.  Show  the  analogy  of  Methyl  with  Ethyl.  y 14 

10.  Explain  the  tests  for  Sugar  in  diabetic  urine.  J-  9 


11.  Give  two  methods  by  which  an  aqueous  solution  of' 
Hydrocyanic  Acid  may  be  prepared.  How  is  its 
strength  determined  ? How  is  this  acid  detected 
in  cases  of  poisoning  ? 

12.  What  is  the  formula  for  Phenylamine  ? Describe 
fully  the  process  of  preparing  it. 


(Sittreu'fii  (Saniijetrsttfi,  tStinas^tow. 

SESSION  1864-65. 


FACULTY  OF  MEDICINE. 


SURGERY. 


Examinees  : Peofessoes  Maclean  and  O.  Yates. 

Valtie  of 
Questions. 

1.  Enumerate  all  the  forms  of  Venereal  Disease  with  ) 
which  we  are  acquainted,  and  give  the  essential  >•  20 
diagnostic  characters  of  each.  ) 


2.  What  do  you  understand  by  the  term  morbus  ) 

coxarius” — of  how  many  stages  does  it  consist — and  > 
state  the  treatment  applicable  to  each  stage.  ) 

3.  Describe  the  mode  of  formation  of  an  Acute  Abscess,  ) 

and  give  the  general  treatment  applicable  in  such  > 
forms  of  disease.  ) 

4.  State  fully  the  differential  diagnosis  of  Concussion" 

and  Compression  of  the  Brain.  Give  the  treatment 
of  Compression  occurring  soon  after  the  receipt  of  >• 
an  injury,  in  a healthy  adult,  without  fracture  of 
the  skull. 

5.  Give  the  symptoms,  diagnosis,  and  treatment  of  a' 

Fracture  of  the  Femur  immediately  below  the 
trochanters,  and  state  the  probable  result  as  to 
deformity. 

6.  How  would  you  treat  a Fracture  of  the  shaft  of  one  ) 

of  the  long  bones  with  dislocation  of  its  head  ? ) 

7.  Enumerate  the  various  kinds  of  Aneurism.  Give  the  ) 

symptoms  and  diagnosis  of  a true  Aneurism.  j 


16 

20 


25 


22 

15 

12 


8.  Give  the  principal  causes  of  Secondary  Haemorrhage.  ^ 10 


9.  What  Tumors,  if  any,  may  you  hope  to  discuss,  and  ) 
what  are  liable  to  return  after  extirpation  ? j 


Total,  150 


(fHueen'jS  itinasiton. 

SESSION  1864-65. 


FACULTY  OF  MEDICINE. 


PHYSIOLOGY. 


Examiners  : Professors  O.  Yates  and  Maclean. 


1.  What  structural  character  is  possessed  in  common  by " 
every  tissue  in  the  body?  Into  how  many  and 
what  classes  would  you  divide  the  tissues  ? Give 
an  example  of  each  class. 


Valmof 

Quesiiom. 


25 


2.  Name  three  forms  of  Epithelium,  and  mention  one  ) 
situation  in  which  each  form  is  found.  f 


3.  What  do  you  understand  by  the  term  “ General ' 
mucous  system”?  Describe  in  brief  and  general 
terms  the  mode  of  development  of  an  ordinary 
gland,  such  as  the  Mammary ; and  enumerate  the 
essential  elements  of  a secreting  organ. 


25 


4.  In  tendon,  cartilage  and  bone,  there  are  large  tracts  of  ^ 

tissue  in  which  no  blood  vessels  exist.  How  is  their 
nutrition  provided  for  ? How  do  you  account  for  - 
the  occurrence  of  pathological  processes  in  such 
non-vascular  tissues. 

5.  Enumerate  the  different  stages  of  which  the  function  ) 

of  nutrition  consists.  Mention  some  of  the  condi-  > 
tions  favorable  for  good  digestion  in  the  stomach.  ) 


25 


25 


6.  State  as  briefly  as  possible  the  circumstances  to  which ' 

attention  must  be  paid  in  endeavoring  to  ascertain 
what  are  the  best  kinds  of  food  requisite  for  meeting 
the  demands  of  supply. 

7.  Enumerate  the  sources  and  uses  of  the  saliva.  De- ) 

scribe  and  illustrate  the  relation  which  exists  be-  > 
tween  this  secretion  and  a very  important  excretion. ) 

8.  Describe  the  structure  of  an  ultimate  nerve  fibre ' 

taken  from  one  of  the  cerebro-spinal  nerves,  and 
state  distinctly  the  respective  functions  of  its  dif- 
ferent constituents. 


10 


10 


10 


9.  What  is  the  first  step  in  the  process  of  inflammation?  I 
Describe  a well-known  experiment  which  proves 
that  neither  plethora  of  the  blood  vessels  nor  irrita-  10 
tion  of  the  nerves,  nor  both  of  these  combined,  are 
sufficient  to  produce  inflammation  in  a given  part.  J 

Total, 


150 


(Sttteen'si  SinWersftfi,  Stnflston. 

SESSION  1864-65. 


FACULTY  OF  MEDICINE. 


OBSTETRICS  AND  DISEASES  OF  WOMEN  AND  CHILDREN. 


1. 

2. 


Examiners  ; Professors  Fowler  and  Lavell. 

Valtte  of 
Questions. 

Give  the  treatment  of  Suppressio-Mensium  (Acute).  15 

What  are  the  signs  of  Pregnancy  ? Give  them  in  ) ^ ^ 
order,  and  state  their  relative  value.  ) 


3.  What  conditions  retard  and  what  im,^ede  labor  ? ^20 

4.  Describe  the  mechanism  and  management  of  a Breech  ) 

case  (first  position).  ) 

5.  State  the  diagnosis  and  treatment  of  Prolapsus  of  the  ) ^ 

Cord.  \ 


6.  Give  the  treatment  in  detail  of  Accidental  Haemorrhage,  ) 
and  state  your  reasons  for  each  step  in  the  treat-  > 25 
ment.  ) 


7.  Distinguish  between  Inertia-Uteri,  Exhaustion,  and  ) 

Syncope.  ) 

8.  What  is  Phlegmasia  Dolens?  How  would  you  treat ) gp 

a case  ? f 


Total,  150 


<aueen'!ii  ItinfiSiton. 

SESSION  1864-65. 


FACULTY  OF  MEDICINE. 


ANATOMY. 


Examiners  : Professors  H.  Yates  and  Kennedy. 

Value,  of 
Questions. 

1.  How  are  the  symmetrical  bones  of  the  Head  placed  ) ^ 

relatively  to  each  other  ? ) 

2.  What  are  the  coverings  and  sinuses  of  the  Brain  ? 8 

3.  How  are  the  triangles  of  the  Heck  bounded,  and  give  ) 

the  relations  of  the  parts  in  the  inferior  Carotid  > 22 

triangle.  ) 

4.  What  are  the  limits  and  contents  of  the  Axillary  ) 

space?  ■ pO 

5.  Give  the  relations  and  name  the  branches  of  the  ) 

Brachial  artery.  j 


6.  What  peculiarities  are  observed  in  the  foetal  as' 
compared  with  the  adult  heart,  and  to  what  dif- 
ference in  the  course  of  the  circulation  do  these 
peculiarities  give  rise  ? 


15 


7.  What  are  the  several  parts  of  the  Alimentary  Canal  ? J-  12 

8.  What  parts  surround  the  Hip  Joint  ? [-20 

9.  Describe  Scarpa’s  triangle  and  its  contents.  * [-  25 


Total,  150 


B 


<liueen'fii  minsiston. 

SESSION  1864-65. 


FACULTY  OF  MEDICINE. 


FORENSIC  AND  STATE  MEDICINE. 


Examiner  : Profebsob  J.  P.  Litchfield,  M.D. 

What  are  the  positive  and  unequivocal  signs  of  Death  ? 
In  cases  of  Apparent  Death  what  are  the  states  into 
which  the  body  may  fall  so  as  to  simulate  death, 
and  how  would  you  distinguish  these  states  from 
real  death? 


Value  of 
iiualvmt. 


25 


2.  Have  Courts  of  Justice  the  power  of  compelling  the' 
attendance  of  medical  witnesses  ? Can  a medical 
man  plead  that  facts  came  to  his  knowledge  under 
the  seal  of  confidence  in  bar  of  giving  evidence  ? 
Describe  the  process  and  the  penalty  of  neglecting 
to  attend  or  refusing  to  testify. 


16 


3,  Explain  the  difference  between  positive  and  circum- ' 
stantial  evidence,  and  the  precautions  to  be  used  in 
giving  and  receiving  evidence.  Is  a witness  bound  - 
to  testify  to  the  whole  truth?  If  there  be  any 
exception  to  the  rule,  state  the  exception. ' 


20 


4.  Under  what  circumstances  are  confessions  and  dying' 
declarations  admitted  as  evidence?  Is  Hearsay 
evidence  as  a general  rule  admitted  or  rejected? 
Is  a medical  witness  competent  to  give  evidence 
upon  matters  of  opinion,  as  well  as  on  matters  of 
fact  ? 


25 


5.  Is  a witness  allowed  to  refresh  his  memory  by  notes ' 
taken  of  a case  ? Is  it  advisable  to  take  notes  of 
post  mortem  examinations  with  a view  to  judicial  ► 
proceedings,  and  to  what  extent  can  these  notes  be 
used  in  giving  evidence  ? 


18 


6.  How  is  the  Court  of  the  Coroner  formed?  Is  the 
Coroner  bound  to  take  notes  of  the  case  before  him, 
and  are  these  notes  used  if  a trial  results  in  a 
Superior  Court? 


7.  If  a body  has  been  interred  on  which  an  Inquest ' 
ought  to  have  been  held,  what  does  the  Coroner 
do  ? In  the  case  of  a witness  giving  evidence  in 
the  Coroner’s  Court,  and  being  overtaken  by  death  ► 
before  the  trial  which  results  comes  on,  would  the 
statement  of  such  witness  as  taken  in  the  Coroner’s 
notes  be  received  as  evidence? 


18 


8.  Is  the  Coroner  clothed  with  power  to  uphold  the' 
dignity  of  his  Court  ? What  means  has  he  at  his 
disposal  to  compel  the  attendance  of  witnesses  and 
to  maintain  order  ? 


16 


Total,  150 


(Sitteen's  Itinflston. 

SESSION  1864-65. 


EXAMINATION  PAPERS. 


FACULTY  OP  ARTS. 


FIRST  YEAR. 


PASS  EXAMINATION. 


LATIN. 


Examiner  : Eev.  John  H.  Mackerras,  M.A. 

I. 

Translate : — Horace,  Odes,  Book  I.,  22. 

Integer  vitae  scelerisque  purus 
Non  eget  Mauris  jaculis,  neque  arcu, 

Nec  venenatis  gravida  sagittis, 

Fusee,  pharetra ; 

Sive  per  Syrtes  iter  aestuosas, 

Sive  facturus  per  inhospitalera 
Caucasum,  vel  quae  loca  fabulosus 
Lambit  Hydaspes. 

Namque  me  silva  lupus  in  Sabina, 

Dum  meam  canto  Lalagen,  et  ultra 
Terminum  curis  vagor  expeditis, 

Fugit  inermem : 

Quale  portentum  neque  militaris 
Daunias  latis  alit  aesculetis, 

Nec  Jubae  tellus  generat,  leonum 
Arida  nutrix. 

Pone  me,  pigris  ubi  nulla  campis 
Arbor  aestiva  recreatur  aura ; 

Quod  latus  mundi  nebulae  malusque 
Jupiter  urget : 

Pone  sub  curru  nimium  propinqui 
Solis,  in  terra  domibus  negata  : 

Dulce  ridentem  Lalagen  amabo, 

Dulce  loquentem. 

1.  Give  the  etymology  of  integer^  Syrtes,  mtuosus,  siJ/va,  lupus, 

terminus,  expedio,  fugio,  cesmletum,  pono,  campus,  sol, 
nego, 

2.  VitcB—jacidis — sagittis — domibus.  Explain  these  construc- 

tions. Give  rules. 


3.  Quce,  loca  lamhit — quod  lotus  mundi — nebulcB  Jujpiterque 

urget.  Are  these  constructions  regular  ? If  not,  explain 
them. 

4.  Inhosjgitdle^n  Coucamm — cestuosas  /Syrtes—fabulosus  Ily- 

ddspes — Sahina  silva — militaris  Daunias — tellus  JuhcB. 
Give  the  geographical  position  of  these  places,  and  explain 
their  epitnets. 

5.  Distinguish  between  egeo  and  careo — siVoa^  saltms^  neuius, 

turns — ilex,  robur,  quercus,  oesculus — alo  and  nutno, 

6.  What  was  the  original  meaning  of  venenum  f 

7.  What  is  namque  equivalent  to  in  Greek,  and  what  does  it 

imply  ? 

8.  Mmidus.  What  its  meaning?  What  its  corresponding 

term  in  Greek  ? 

9.  Arcus,  What  is  its  dative  plural  ? Account  for  this  and 

similar  formations. 

10.  To  what  parts  of  the  earth  is  reference  made  in  the  5th 
and  6th  stanzas  ? 

11.  Give  scales  of  the  following  metres : — Horatian— Sapphic 
and  Adonic — Asclepiadic  and  Glyconic;  adding  the  proper 
metrical  name  of  each  kind  of  verse. 


II. 

Translate : — Virgil,  ^dEneid,  Book  VI.,  vv.  548-569. 

Respicit  .(Eneas  subito,  et  sub  rupe  sinistra 
Moenia  lata  videt,  triplici  circumdata  muro  ; 

Quae  rapidus  flammis  ambit  torrentibus  amnis 
Tartareus  Phlegethon,  torquetque  sonantia  saxa. 

Porta  adversa,  ingens,  solidoque  adamante  columnar ; 

Vis  ut  nulla  virum,  non  ipsi  exscindere  ferro 
Coelicolae  valeant : stat  ferrea  turris  ad  auras  : 

Tisiphoneque  sedens,  palla  succincta  cruenta, 

Vestibulum  exsomnis  servat  noctesque  diesque. 

Hinc  exaudiri  gemitus,  et  saeva  sonare 
Verbera ; turn  stridor  ferri,  tractaeque  catenae. 

Constitit  .Eneas,  strepitumque  exterritus  hausit. 

Quae  scelerum  facies  ? o virgo ! effare : quibusve 
Urguentur  poenis  ? qui  tantus  plangor  ad  auras  ? 

Turn  vates  sic  orsa  loqui ; Dux  inclute  Teucrum, 

Nulli  fas  casto  sceleratum  insistere  limen  : 

Sed  me,  quum  lucis  Hecate  praefecit  Avernis, 

Ipsa  deum  pcenas  docuit,  perque  omnia  duxit. 

Gnosius  haec  Rhadamanthus  habet  durissima  regna, 
Castigatque  auditque  dolos,  subigitque  fateri, 

Quae  quis  apud  superos,  furto  laetatus  inani, 

Distulit  in  seram  commissa  piacula  mortem. 

1.  Parse  m<mia^  ambits  torquet^  orsa,  sceleratum,  d/isHlit 


2.  Derive  video^  porta^  adamas^  vis,  sedeo,  castigo. 

3.  Avernus.  Give  its  nominative  plural,  derivation,  and  lo- 

cality. 

4.  Vis — verhem — facies.  In  wliat  cases  are  these  respectively 

used  ? 

5.  Distinguish  between  rapes,,  saxum,  and  scopulus  / and  give 

their  corresponding  terms  in  Greek. 

6.  The  difference  between  moenia,  murus,  paries,  and  mac&ria 

— amnis,  jkimus,  rivus,  and  jhimen—fas,  jus,  and  lex — 
ferus  and  scevus. 

7.  Why  are  adamamU,  palla,  ^r^^furto  in  the  ablative — nodes 

in  the  accusative — and  nulli  in  the  dative  ? 

8.  Gemitus—plangor,  To  what  verbs  are  these  the  nomina- 

tives ? 

9.  Castigat  auditque  dolos.  Have  you  anything  to  remark  on 

the  arrangement  ? 

10.  Fiacula.  To  what  is  it  here  equivalent  ? 

11.  Write  brief  notes  on  Phlegethon — Tisiphone — Hecate — 
HhadamoMhus.  • 

12.  What  do  you  mean  by  the  terms  synapheia,  synaloepha, 
ecthlipsis  ? State  their  derivations,  and  give  illustrations 
of  each  from  the  above  passage. 

13.  What  are  the  corresponding  terms  with  us  for  Hades, 
Elysium,  and  Tartarus  ? 

14.  Deum  poenas.  What  genitive  ? Mention  some  of  these 
punishments. 

15.  To  what  philosophical  school  does  Virgil  seem  to  have 
leaned  ? What  tenets,  inculcated  in  this  Book,  suggest 
this  view  ? 

Translate  into  Latin : — 

He  was  within  a little  of  being  killed. 

He  took  and  burned  the  city. 

He  sailed  to  the  harbour  of  Tarentum. 

Intelligence  was  conveyed  to  him  by  night  by  John  by 
letter. 

I must  read  the  letter. 

After  many  wounds  had  been  given  and  received  on  both 
sides,  two  Dacians  fell. 

He  divided  the  land  among  his  soldiers,  giving  to  each 
between  9 and  10  acres. 


FIEST  YEAK. 


PASS  EXAMINATION, 


GREEK. 


Examiner  : Kev.  John  H.  Mackerras,  M.A. 

I. 

Translate: — Horn.  H.,  Book  YL,  vv.  359-380. 

J ijfxec^er  inetza  fikyaz  xopodaioXoQ  ^Exzop' 
pe  xdde^\  ipdeooad  nep’  oude  ps  neiaecQ' 

fidrj  ydp  pot  do  pot;  ineaaozat^  6(pp  knapovo) 

Tpd)zaa\  dt  pky  ipzXo  iioQ^v  dneo^zo^  lyooatv. 
dlXd  ab  y opcode  zobzou,  iTretydtrda)  de  xat  aur^c, 
wz  xeu  ip  iuzoadeu  7t6?,co(:  xazapdptprj  iovza, 
xat  yap  iyoju  olxovd  ^aeXtbaopat,  dtppa  idtopat 
oix^a^  dXo^ou  zs  tpibjv  xat  viontov  olou, 

00  ydp  r’  old^  ei  ezt  atptv  b7iozpo7tO(^  t^opat  ahzt<;^ 

^ fjdrj  p bnb  dapocoatu  ^Axo^tbvP 

**  tpttivrjaaz  dni^rj  xopodaioXo^  ^Exzwp. 

al(pa  d*  ircEtdi*  cxave  dopooc  ebpatezdouza<;, 
obd  top  AvdpopdxTjv  Xeoxcbhvou  iu  peydpotatu, 
dXl  ^ ye  ^ov  natdi  xat  dptptnoXd)  eoTtenXtp 
TTopytp  itpeaz^xet  yobcoad  ze  popopevrj  ze, 

^Exzwp  d*  a>c  obx  ivdov  dpbpova  zezptv  dxotztv^ 
iazTj  in  obdbv  itbv,  pezd  ds  dpco^atu  ietnev' 

‘‘  ei  d*  dye  pot,  dptoac,  vTjpepzea  podijaaade' 
i^Tj  Avdpopd-^Tj  Xeoxd)Xevo<;  ix  peydpoto ; 

^e  njj  ic  yaXocou  ij  einazeptov  ebnenXoDv 
^ ic  AdT^uatTjc  i^otyszat,  euda  nep  dXXat 
Tpwat  iunXoxapot  detv^v  debu  IXdaxovzat 

1.  Parse  inkaaozat,  iplto,  dnebvzoz,  dpvodt,  dapboatv,  yoboxra, 

zezpev,  peydpoto,  yaXbtov,  Draw  attention  to  dialectic 
peculiarities. 

2.  it  d dye.  Supply  the  ellipsis. 

3.  ic  yaXbcov,  Explain  the  construction.  Give  an  analogous 

one  in  English. 

4.  vi^ntoQ,  Whence  derived  ? What  is  its  corresponding  term 

in  Latin  ? 

5.  Distinguish  between  dptpinoXoq,  dptoiy,  and  dobXo<: — ipx^P<^y 

7^X0),  and  dtxopat. 


6.  noOij.  What  is  its  full  meaning?  To  what  does  it  corres- 

pond in  Latin  ? 

7.  What  terminations  in  the  English  nomenclature  of  places 

are  derived  from  nupyoc  and  dexo^  ? 

8.  Tou  de  axbzo^  boat  xdXo<ptv,  Explain  fully  this  and  similar 

constructions. 

9.  In  the  Homeric  dialect,  (1)  what  words  beginning  with  n 
■ assume  tzt  as  their  initial  letters  ? (2)  when  may  e be  ex- 
tended into  er,  and  o into  ou  ? 

10.  Distinguish  between  Epic  resolved  and  Epic  lengthened ; 
and  give  an  example  of  each. 

11.  State  reasons  which  may  be  supposed  to  determine  the 
retention  or  rejection  of  the  Syllabic  Augment  in  Homer’s 
writings. 


II. 

Translate : — Lucian,  Charon. 

XAP,  Tl  obu  ixe7uoc  azt<pavoljat  tooc  xal  ^ptooac 

pbpcp ; of  de  xal  Tzopdu  vi^aavzez  npb  zwu  ^copdzcDi^,  xal  ^od-pov 
zcvd  dpo^auzec,  xaiooac  ze  zaozl  zd  TioXvzeX^  Secnua,  xal  efc  ra 
dpuypaza  dlvov  xal  peXtxpazou,  d>C  youD  elxdaac^  iy^douacu; 
EPM,  Oux  Oiday  <h  Tropupeby  zi  zauza  Trpd^  zouc  iv  ^doo' 
Tztniazzbxaat  d*  ouu  rac  dva7:ep7iopiua(:  xdzaj^eu  demveiv 

peVy  u)^  oJou  re,  Trepcnezopeuai;  ztjV  xviaaavy  xal  zbv  xanvoVy  Ttivttv 
di  and  zob  ^od^poo  zd  peXtxpazop.  XAP.  ''Execuouc  ize  ntvecVy  ij 
ia^tecUy  wv  zd  xpai^ta  ^rjpdzaza ; xaizot  yeXdco^  ecpc  aot  Xeycou 
zabzay  doTjpepat  xazdyouzc  aorooc-  oZitri?  ouv,  ei  duuaeuz^  du  izc 
dveXdeXv  dna^  bnoy^ddvtoc  yevbptvot.  ineizot  xal  nayyeXoea  duy  <L 
'"Epp^y  inaaypoVy  oux  bXiya  npdypaz^  xazdyetv 

pbvov  abzolx^y  dXXd  xal  abd^c  dudyetu  neopeuoo^.  (h  pdzatoty  zij<: 
dpoia<:y  obx  eidbzei;  i^Xixoc<:  dpocQ  deaxixpezae  zd  vexpd)Vy  xal  zd 
H^cbvzcDV  npdypaza. 

1.  Analyse  fully  v^^ravrec,  bpb^auzeCy  xaiooaiy  iy^iooaeVy 

dvanepnopeva<:y  neptnezopeva(:y  iadUcUy  ntopivou^y  dioxexptzae, 

2.  peXixpazov.  What? 

3.  chc  yobv  ttxdaac.  Explain  the  construction. 

4.  r^c  duoeac.  Why  in  the  genitive  ? What  is  the  force  of 

the  article  in  this  expression  ? 

5.  Mention  the  leading  attributes  and  offices  of  Mercury. 

6.  Parse  ^ (in  3 different  usages),  ^ ; 57,  f,  (in  2 different 

usages) — Wy  df,  ^(p. 


7.  State  tlie  different  signiffcations  of  duxouu^  and  accentuate 

accordingly. 

8.  Express  in  Latin  aurr^ — r/c,  '^k — ro^oyroc,  oloc 

TOadOTOC,  0(70^. 

9.  When  did  Lucian  live'^  In  what  dialect  did  he  write 

What  was  the  leading  characteristic  of  his  writings? 
What  appears  to  have  been  the  nature  of  his  religious 
views  ? 

Translate  into  Greek : — 

I admire  those  who  transact  the  affairs  of  Athens. 

My  mother  was  suffering  from  a pain  in  both  her  ears.  • 

I rejoice  in  the  king’s  being  wealthy. 

The  son  of  Ariston  took  pleasure  in  doing  kind  offices  to 
the  good. 

And  he,  riding  at  full  speed,  flees  from  those  who  are 
pursuing  him. 

The  King  of  the  Persians  has  ravaged  the  greater  part  of 
the  Peloponnesus. 


o 


FIEST  YEAE. 


PASS  EXAMINATION. 


EUCLID  AND  TRIGONOMETRY. 


Examiner  : Professor  Williamson. 

1.  Eucl.  I,  4.  If  two  triangles  have  two  sides  of  the  one 

equal  to  two  sides  of  the  other,  and  likewise  the  angles 
contained  by  those  sides  equal,  &c. 

2.  Compare  the  magnitudes  of  one  of  the  angles  of  an  equi- 

angular pentagon  and  hexagon. 

3.  The  angle  at  the  centre  of  a circle  is  double  of  the  angle  at 

the  circumference  upon  the  same  base. 

4.  Determine  the  distance  of  a point  from  the  centre  of  a given 

circle,  so  that  if  tangents  be  drawn  from  it  to  the  circle 
the  concave  part  of  the  circumference  may  be  double  of 
the  convex. 

5.  Inscribe  a circle  in  a given  triangle. 

6.  If  any  number  of  magnitudes  be  proportionals,  as  one  ante- 

cedent is  to  its  consequent,  so  are  all  the  antecedents  to  all 
the  consequents. 

7.  Triangles  and  parallelograms  of  the  same  altitude  are  to 

one  another  as  their  bases. 

8.  To  describe  a rectilinear  figure  similar  to  one  and  equal  to 

another  rectilinear  figure. 

9.  State  the  advantages  of  the  use  of  logarithms  in  arithmeti- 

cal operations. 

10.  State  the  variations  in  the  three  data  which  are  required 
for  the  solution  of  the  different  cases  of  plane  triangles 
and  the  propositions  by  which  the  remaining  parts  in  each 
case  may  be  determined. 

11.  In  a right  angled  plane  triangle,  the  hypothenuse  is  to 
either  of  the  sides  as  the  radius  is  to  the  sine  of  the  angle 
opposite  to  that  side. 

12.  In  any  plane  triangle,  the  sum  of  the  sides  containing  one 
of  the  angles  is  to  their  difference  as  the  tangent  of  half 
the  sum  of  the  angles  at  the  base  is  to  the  tangent  of  half 
their  difference. 


FIKST  YEAE. 


ADDITIONAL  FOR  HONOURS. 


ALGEBRA. 


Examiner  : Professor  Williamson. 

1.  Find  a 4tli  proportional  to  ?,  4 and  0. 

2.  Extract  the  square  root  of  295.84:  and  of  — 2. 

3.  What  is  the  original  meaning  of  f What  do  af , a~^  sig- 

nify ? Divide  by  <4 

4.  Solve  the  equations : — 

3 — ^ 4a — 5 

^ ^ -4  “6“ 

(2)  2x=4+- 

X 

(3)  (a— 2)s=4a:+6 

(4)  X— 

xy=20 

(5)  2x  + 5y— 3:3=4) 
lOy — 3x — 2=7  >• 

2-f  X—  y=6  ) 

3x  + 33 

(6)  x^ — X +5  4/2x2  — 5x  + 6= — 


' " 4 x2-18 

5.  What  number  is  that  which,  being  divided  into  any  two 

parts,  the  square  of  the  one  added  to  the  other  will 
make  the  same  sum  as  the  square  of  the  latter  added  to 
the  former. 

6.  A gamester  at  one  sitting  lost  5 of  his  money,  and  then  won 

IO5. ; at  a second  he  lost  ^ of  the  remainder,  and  then 
won  Zs. ; after  which  he  had  three  guineas  left.  How 
much  money  had  he  at  first  ? 

7.  A person  bought  a certain  number  of  sheep  for  £57.  Hav- 

ing lost  8 of  them,  in  order  to  make  up  the  deficiency 
he  sold  the  remainder  at  8^.  a head  profit.  How  many 
did  he  buy  ? 


FIEST  YEAE. 


FASJS  EXAMINATION, 


RHETORIC. 


Examinee  : Peofessoe  Mueeay. 

1.  (a)  Enumerate  the  four  periods  during  which  words  from 

the  Latin  have  been  introduced  into  English,  giving  an 
example  from  each. 

(b)  Explain  how  certain  Celtic  and  Norse  elements  have 
been  introduced  into  English  indirectly  through  the 
French. 

(c)  Give  the  history  of  the  words  jicmnel^  Whitby^  bishop^ 
street^  minster^  seraph,^  algebra. 

2.  (a)  What  are  the  chief  characteristics  by  which  the  modern 

form  of  a language  is  distinguished  from  its  ancient  ? 

(b)  What  grounds  are  there  for  believing  that  the  transition 
of  Anglo-Saxon  into  modern  English  is  not  to  be  explained 
mainly  by  the  influence  of  the  Norman  invasion  ? 

3.  Show  that — 

(a)  and  spinster  are  feminine  in  form  as  well  as  in 
meaning, 

(b)  Gander  and  goose  are  etymologically  connected. 

4.  (a)  State  the  rule  for  forming  the  plural  of  substantives, 

and  point  out  its  analogy  to  the  rule  for  forming  the  pre- 
terite of  weak  verbs. 

(b)  Explain  what  is  peculiar  in  the  plural  forms  brethren^ 
chickens^  children.  Mention  a plural  of  lanib^  which  is 
formed  in  the  same  way  as  children^  and  used  by  Wycliffe 
and  Piers  Ploughman. 

(c)  Explain  the  origin  of  its,  and  prove  that  the  English 
genitival  termination  s is  not  derived  from  his. 

5.  (a)  What  is  the  distinction  between  weak  and  strong  verbs  ? 
(b)  What  is  Grimm’s,  what  is  Latham’s  theory  with  regard 

to  the  remote  origin  of  the  d in  the  weak  preterite  ? 

3.  (a)  Is  the  expression  the  thouscmdth  a/nd  first  correct  ? 

(b)  What  is  the  distinction  between 

(1)  the  thousand  and  fi/rst  and  the  thousandth  and  the 

first, 

(2)  the  secreta/ry  and  treasurer  and  the  secretary  a/nd  the 

treasurer  f 


7.  Explain  in  full  the  following  constructions : 

(a)  I hme  ridden  a horse^ 

(b)  lam  to  llaone^ 

(c)  All  fled  hut  John. 

8.  (a)  What  are  the  three  qualities  of  style  treated  of  by 

Whately,  and  which  of  these  is  most  fundamental  ? 

(b)  What  recommendations  does  he  give  for  the  choice  and 
for  the  number  of  words  used  with  a view  to  energy  ? 

9.  (a)  What  was  the  first  regular  newspaper  published  in 

England,  and  what  European  war  called  it  into  existence  ? 
(b)  What  were  the  three  series  of  periodical  essays  edited 
by  Addison  and  Steele  ? In  whose  reign  were  they  issued  ? 

10.  (a)  Who  were  the  three  great  novelists  of  last  century  ? 
(b)  Name  the  principal  works  of  each. 

11.  Name  the  principal  poems  of  Scott,  and  state  at  what 
period  of  his  life  they  were  written. 

12.  Write  a brief  sketch  of  literary  life  in  London  during  the 
eighteenth  century. 


' FIKST  YEAR. 


ADDITIONAL  FOR  HONOURS. 


RHETORIC. 


Examiner:  Professor  Murray. 

1.  (a)  Explain  what  constitutes  (1)  English  metre,  (2)  a measure, 

(3)  rhyme. 

(b)  Scan  the  following  passages  so  as  to  show  that  they 
fulfil  the  conditions  of  EngliSi  metre : 

(1)  “ All  night  has  the  casement  jessamine  stirred 

To  the  dancers  dancing  in  tune, 

Till  a silence  fell  with  the  waking  bird 
And  a hush  with  the  setting  moon.” 

{Tennyson's  Maud.) 

(2)  “ I will  not  yield  to  a braken  bush, 

Nor  yet  will  I yield  to  a brier ; 

But  I will  yield  to  Earl  Douglas 
Or  Sir  Hugh  the  Montgomery,  if  he  were  here.” 

{Battle  of  Otterboume.) 

(c)  Point  out  any  faultiness  in  the  rhymes  of  the  following 
passage : 

“ If  you  listen  by  that  grave,  in  sun  and  in  shower. 

With  your  ear  down,  little  Alice  never  cries. 

Could  we  see  her  face,  be  sure  we  should  not  know  her. 

For  the  smile  has  time  for  growing  in  her  eyes. 

And  merry  go  her  moments  lulled  and  stilled  in 
The  shroud  by  the  Kirk  chime ! 

It  is  good  when  it  happens,  say  the  children. 

That  we  die  before  our  time.” 

{Mrs.  Browning's  Cry  of  the  Children.) 

2.  Describe  the  ottava  rima  and  the  Spenserian  stanza. 

3.  Sketch  briefly  the  argument  of  the  first  two  books  of  Pa/ra- 

disc  Lost. 

4.  Scan  the  following  lines : 

(a)  Mixed  with  obdurate  pride  and  steadfast  hate.  ^ • 

(b)  Created  hugest  that  swim  the  ocean  stream. 

(c)  Anguish  and  doubt  and  fear  and  sorrow  and  pain. 

5.  What  passages  in  the  two  great  epics  of  classical  antiquity 

may  Milton  be  supposed  to  have  had  in  view  when  he 
wrote  his  list  of  the  fallen  angels  in  the  first  book  ? 

6.  What  persons  and  places  are  referred  to  in  the  words  that 

are  italicised  in  the  following  passage  ? 


“ -What  resounds- 

In  fable  or  romance  of  Uther's  son 
Begirt  with  British  and  Armoric  Knights  ; 

Or  whom  JJiserta  sent  from  Afric  shore, 

When  Charlemain  with  all  his  peerage  fell 
By  Fontarabbia.” 

7.  Do  you  consider  the  following  expressions  objectionable  in 

point  of  taste  ? Why  ? 

(a)  “ His  strength  concealed, 

Which  tempted  our  attempt.” 

(b)  “ Highly  they  raged 

Against  the  highest.” 

8.  (a)  What  were  (1)  the  Mysteries  or  Miracle  Plays,  (2)  the 

Moralities,  (3)  the  Interludes,  out  of  which  the  English 
drama  arose  ? 

(b)  Give  the  (1)  titles,  (2)  authors,  (3)  dates  of  the  first 
comedy  and  the  first  tragedy  known  in  English. 

9.  (a)  Name  the  principal  dramatists  who  were  contemporaries 

of  Shakspere. 

Cb)  Describe  the  appearance  of  the  old  English  stage. 

10.  What  were  Milton’s  principal  works  in  prose  and  verse? 


FIKST  YEAE. 


JUNIOR  NATURAL  HISTORY-INVERTEBRATA. 

Examinee  ; Pkofessok  Eell. 

1.  Explain  tlie  relation  of  the  mineral,  vegetable,  and  animal 

kingdoms  to  one  another,  and  draw  the  distinction  between 
animals  and  plants. 

2.  Give  briefly  the  distinguishing  characters  of  the  classes  of 

the  Articulata. 

3.  Describe  the  means  of  locomotion  possessed  by  the  differ ent 

classes  of  Mollusca. 

4.  State  the  principal  objections  to  retaining  the  Echinoder- 

mata  in  the  province  Eadiata. 

5.  Sketch  the  anatomy  of  a tetrabranchiate  cephalopod. 

6.  In  what  points  do  the  Myriapoda  resemble  the  Insecta,  and 

in  what  do  they  differ  from  them  ? 

7.  Characterize  briefly  each  of  the  orders  of  hemimetabolous 

insects,  and  give  examples. 

8.  Describe  the  development  of  the  Medusae. 

9.  Contrast  the  barnacles  and  sea-acorns  with  mollusks,  having 

their  shells  in  several  pieces. 

10.  Describe  the  structure  of  sponges.  Give  the  reasons  for 
regarding  them  as  members  of  the  animal  kingdom,  and 
indicate  the  place  assigned  to  them  in  its  classification. 

11.  Describe  the  water-vascular  system  and  its  mode  of  action 
in  sea  urchins. 

12.  Give  a short  account  of  the  natural  history  of  the  tape- 
worm. 


FIRST  YEAR. 


ZOOLOGY— VERTEBRATA. 


Examiner  : Professor  Bell. 

1.  Give  the  distinguishing  characters  of  the  sub-orders  of  the 

passerine  birds,  with  examples  of  each  of  these  divisions. 

2.  Mention  the  orders  of  the  Mammalia,  with  as  many  exam- 

ples as  possible  of  each. 

3.  Explain  the  function  of  respiration  in  animals  and  describe 

the  various  contrivances  for  carrying  it  on  among  the 
vertebrates. 

4:.  Describe  the  mode  of  operation  of  the  poisoning  apparatus 
in  venomous  snakes. 

5.  Compare  the  skeleton  of  a typical  bird  with  that  of  a typi- 

cal mammal. 

6.  Mention  some  of  the  cetaceous  animals  frequenting  Canadian 

waters,  and  refute  the  popular  errors  in  regard  to  the  zoo- 
logical affinities  of  these  creatures. 

7.  To  what  order  does  the  salmon  belong  ? Give  an  account 

of  its  natural  history. 

8.  How  does  the  skeleton  of  the  ornithorynchus  differ  from  that 

of  the  beaver  ? 

9.  Describe  the  dentition  in  sharks. 

10.  Explain  the  connection  of  the  depth  of  the  keel  of  the 
sternum  and  the  power  of  flight  in  birds. 

11.  Describe  the  metamorphoses  in  the  frog  and  the  circulation 
in  the  adult  state. 

12.  Describe  the  digestive  system  in  the  ruminants. 
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<aueen'is  Itinaiston. 

SESSION  1864-65. 

FACULTY  OF  ARTS. 


SECOND  TEAR. 


PASS  EXAMINATION. 


LATIN. 

Examiner:  Kev.  John  H.  Mackerras,  M.A. 
Translate : — Terence,  Phormio,  Act  I.,  Scene  2.  vv.  38-55. 

In  quo  haec  discebat  ludo,  exadversum  ei  loco 
Tonstrina  erat  qusedam.  Hie  solebamus  fere 
Plerumque  earn  opperiri  dum  inde  iret  domum. 

Interea,  dum  sedemus  illi,  interremt 
Adolescens  quidam  lacrimans.  Nos  mirarier. 

Rogamus  quid  sit  ? “ Nunquam  aeque,”  inquit,  “ ac  modo 

Paupertas  mihi  onus  visum  est  et  miserum  et  grave. 

Modo  quandam  vidi  virginem  hie  viciniae 
Miseram  suam  matrem  lamentari  mortuam. 

Ea  sita  erat  exadversum  : neque  illi  benevolens 
Neque  notus  neque  cognatus  extra  unam  aniculam 
Quisquam  aderat  qui  adjutaret  funus.  Miseritum  est. 

Virgo  ipsa  facie  egregia.”  Quid  verbis  opus  est? 

Commorat  omnes  nos.  Ibi  continuo  Antipho, 

“ Vultisne  eamus  visere  ?”  alius,  “ Censeo  ; 

Eamus  : due  nos,  sodes.”  Imus  ; venimus  ; 

Videmus.  Virgo  pulchra  ; et  quo  magis  diceres. 

Nihil  aderat  adjumenti  ad  pulchritudenem. 

1.  Parse  ojpperiT%  sedemMs^  mirarier^  sita  erat,  opus,  censeo, 

sodes. 

2.  Derive  tonst/rina,  lacrimans,  sita,  unus,  adjroto,  funus, 

egregia,  visere. 

3.  Explain  the  following  constructions : —m  ejuo  ludo — exadver- 

sum ei  loco — iret  domum — nos  mirar%er — vicinice— facie 
egregia — verl>is  opus  est — voltisne  eamus — nil  adjumenti. 

4.  Define  paupertas.  Give  its  corresponding  term  in  Greek. 

5.  Miseritum  est.  Supply  the  ellipsis. 

6.  Eamus  visere — venimus.  Are  these  constructions  strictly 

correct  ? If  not,  give  the  correct  rendering. 

7.  Quisquam  aderat,  qui  adjutaret  funus.  Render  this  in 

other  forms  strictly  classic. 

8.  To  what  age  does  adolescens  apply  ? 


9.  Explain  the  formation  ot  the  old  accusative  omnis, 

10.  Scan  vv.  46  and  47,  and  point  out  such  peculiarities  as  are 
common  in  Terence. 

11.  What  charges  were  made  against  Terence  by  his  detractors  ? 

12.  From  what  sources  did  Terence  derive  his  comedies  ? 


II. 

Translate  : — Livy,  Book  XXI.  37. 

Tandem,  nequicquam  jumentis  atque  hominibus  fatigatis,  eastra  in  jugo  posita, 
aegerrime  ad  id  ipsum  loco  purgato : tantum  nivis  fodiendum  atque  egerendum 
fuit.  Inde  ad  rupem  muniendam,  per  quam  unam  via  esse  poterat,  milites  ducti, 
quum  csedendum  esset  saxum,  arboribus  circa  immanibus  dejectis  detruncatisque, 
struem  ingentem  lignorum  faciunt : eamque  (quum  et  vis  venti  apta  faciendo  igni 
coorta  esset)  succendunt,  ardentiaque  saxa  infuso  aceto  putrefaciunt.  Ita  torridam 
incendio  rupem  ferro  pandunt,  molliuntque  anfractibus  modicis  clivos,  ut  non 
jumenta  solum,  sed  elephant!  etiam,  deduci  possent.  Quatridium  circa  rupem 
consumptum,  jumentis  prope  fame  absumptis  : nuda  enim  fere  cacumina  sunt,  et, 
si  quid  est  pabuH,  obruunt  nives.  Inferiora  valles  et  apricos  quosdam  colies 
habent,  rivosque  prope  silvas,  et  jam  humano  cultu  digniora  loca.  Ibi  jumenta  in 
pabulum  missa,  et  quies  muniendo  fessis  hominibus  data  triduo.  Inde  ad  planum 
descensum,  etiam  locis  mollioribus  et  accolarum  ingeniis. 

1.  Parse  fodiendum^  egerendum^  muniendam^  jpoterat^  mden- 

dum^  coorta  esset ^ jpandunt^  descensum, 

2.  Give  the  etymology  of  jumentum^  fod'igo^  ijgse^  jpurgo^  vis, 

silva,  acetum,  chvus,  ofpricus^  mollis. 

3.  Distinguish  hQtwQGnjumentum  and  o/rmentum — lignum  and 

materia — incendo^  accendo^  and  succmdo — vallis  and  con- 
vallis. 

4.  Loco  purgato,  digniora  loca.  Of  what  gender  is  the  sub- 

stantive here  used  ? 

6.  Why  ferro,  cultu,  triduo,  and  ingeniis  in  the  ablative — 
silvas  in  the  accusative — nivis  in  the  genitive — and  igni 
in  the  dative  % Give  Syntax  rules. 

6.  Do  you  remark  anything  in  this  chapter  calculated  to  im- 

peach the  accuracy  of  Livy? 

7.  Mention  such  Grecisms  as  are  frequently  found  in  Latin 

authors. 

8.  Where  did  Hannibal  cross  the  Alps?  State  reasons  for 

your  opinion. 

9.  Write  a short  critique  on  the  style  of  Livy,  pointing  out  the 

beauties  and  blemishes  thereof. 


SECOND  YEAE. 


PASS  EXAMINATION. 


GREEK. 


Examiner  : Eev.  John  H.  Mackerras,  M.A. 

Translate : — Soph.  (Ed.  Col.,  vv.  486-506. 

XO.  c&c  Oipaq,  xakoufjtev  Eb[JLZvida(;^  eufieucou 

arepuwv  de^sadae  rov  IxezTjv  aozijpeou,  • 
alzou  aii  r’  ayroc,  xec  zcq  dXXo^  dvzl  <to5, 
dnoaza  (pcopcou  pr^ds  pr^xuvcou  ^oiju. 
inecz"  dipepTzeiu  dazpo<pO(:.  xai  zauzd  aoi. 
dpdaavzc  Oapadjv  dv  Tzapaazair^v  lyo)' 
dXXco^  de  dttpahocpL  du,  (h  ^€i>\  dpcpc  aoi. 

01.  w TtaTde,  xX^uezou  zcouds  Tcpoa'^copwi)  ^evcov ; 

AN.  ijxooaapeu  ze  /a>  ze  dec  npoazaaae  dpdi^. 

01.  ipoi  peu  odojzd.  XetTtopae  yap  iu 
Z(p  pi]  duvaa  Oac  p7]d*  dpdu,  duoTu  xaxoTu. 

<T<p(pu  d*  dzepa  poXouaa  npa^dzo)  zdde. 
dpxetu  yap  olpae  xdvzi  poptcov  plan 
(p^Xi]v  zdd*  ixziuouaap,  euvoo^  Tzapfj. 
dXX  iv  zd^ei  rt  npdaaezov'  pbvo\>  di  pe 
pij  XeiTiez*.  od  yap  du  adevoc  zoupbv  dipa^ 
iprjpov  epnetv  odd'  LxpTjyrjzod  dt^a. 

IE.  dXXi  elpc  iyo)  zeXouaa'  zou  zotzov  d iva 

XpyjoTac  p icpeupelu,  zodzo  ^odXopae  paOtcv. 

XO.  zodxetdev  dtj  6ev:y,  zddd'  de  zoo 

andueu  zcu  ^tto^xoc,  oc  (fpdaec. 

1.  Parse  dnoaza,  napaazacr^u,  detpaiwtpi,  ddcoza,  acptpv, 

poXdoaa,  dpxetv,  hpi,  zeXdoaa,  cppdaet. 

2.  dex^a&ac.  dcpipnetv.  Why  in  the  infinitive  ? 

3.  zbv  zonov.  Why  in  the  accusative  ? 

4.  dXaooz.  Why  in  the  genitive  ? What  is  its  corresponding 

term  in  Latin  ? 

6.  ipbc  pku  do^  bdwzd.  Explain  the  construction.  Eender 

this  in  Latin. 

6.  What  Latin  verbs  are  derived  from  epnco  ? 

7.  Show  the  connexion  between  dixopae  and  deixvopt. 

8.  Ed  pep  t dec;.  Who  were  they  ? What  other  name  did  they 

bear  ? 

9.  Prepare  a scale  of  the  Tragic  lambic  Trimeter  Acatalectic. 
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10.  Explain  the  terms  azpo(p7j  and  d.vTtarpo<pi^.  What  metre 
was  used  in  the  latter  ? 

11.  From  what  did  the  different  parts  of  the  Drama  take  their 
rise  ? 

12.  From  what  dialect  of  the  Greek  was  the  Latin  to  a great 
extent  derived  ? State  the  grounds  of  your  conclusion. 

II. 

Translate  : — Plato,  Apol.  Socratis. 

Meza  zm)z  dbv  rjdrj  i(pe^^<;  alad^avbpevoq,  pev  xat  Xonoupeuoi^ 
xae  Sed(a)(;  bzc  d.TiTj'^d^avoprjv^  bpwc,  de  d.vayxa'tov  idoxee  ehat  zb 
zou  d^eou  Tzepl  TzXeiazoo  TioceXad^ar  izeou  ohv  axondbvzt  zov  y^pr^apov^ 
zi  Xiyec^  im  dnavza^  zobq,  ze  doxobvza^  eidevac.  xat  zbv  xuva^ 
(h  di^dps^  ^Ad^TjvaXoe^ — deX  yap  npbi;  bpdt;  zd.Xrjd^7j  Xeyeoj — ^ p^v 
iyb)  eTtad^bv  zt  zotouzop'  of  psp  pdXtaza  ehboxtpdbpzec,  ido^dp  pot 
dXtyoD  Seep  zou  TzXetazou  epdeet^  elpac  ^rjzoupzi  xazd  zbp  ^eop,  dXXot 
de  doxoupzet;  (pauXbzepoc  inceexsazepot  elpac  dpdpec;  Tzpbt;  zb  (ppoptpo)^ 
iyetp.  dec  dij  bplp  ztjp  ipifjP  TzXdpy^p  incdec^ac,  ax;  Ttep  tzopou;  zcpd; 
TTopoupzo;^  cpa  poc  xat  dpiXeyxzo;  ^ papzeia  yepoezo.  Meza  yap 
zou;  ;ro^rr^xooc  km  zou;  nocT^zd;  zou;  ze  zmp  zpayepdewp  xai 
zou;  zwp  dc&updp^cop  xat  zou;  dXXou;^  w;  epzaud^a  kn  auzoepwpep 
xazaX7]<p6pepo;  ipauzbp  dpad^kazepop  kxecpcop  dpza.  dpaXap^dpoyp 
ohp  auzwp  zd  nocijpaza^  d poc  kdoxec  pdXcaza  izenpaypazeuadat 
auzol;,  dcrjpwzcop  dp  auzou;  zc  Xsyocep,  Ip  dpa  zc  xat  papddpotpi 
Tzap  auzwp.  aiayupopat  oup  bptp  ecTzecp,  (L  dpdpe;,  zdXrjdij’  opw; 
de  ^pyjzeop.  w;  ino;  ydp  ecTiecp  oXeyou  auzwp  dTiapze;  of  napopze; 
dp  ^eXztop  iXsyop  Tzept  wp  auzoc  kTtenociijxeaap. 

1.  Analyse  fully  ^a,  dedew;,  eziop^  axoTidupzc,  inadop,  duzocpwpip, 

XeyocePy  dcayupopac^  ^prjzeop. 

2.  Parse  zduza^  zauzc^  zduzd — dpw;^  opw;. 

3.  izeop  dup  axonbupzt — oXeyou  deep — nXecazou  ipdeic; — dXeyou. 

Explain  these  constructions. 

4.  wanep Tiopdupzo;.  With  what  does  tzopouvzo;  agree? 

5.  oj;  eTTo;  icTretp.  Why  is  eno;  in  the  accusative,  and  icnecp  in 

the  infinitive  ? 

6.  Tiepc  WP  duzoc  iTieTzocijxeaap.  Why  is  wp  in  the  genitive? 

Explain  fully  this  construction. 

7.  Distinguish  between  the  signification  of  the  imperfect, 

aorist,  and  perfect  tenses. 

8.  Explain  briefly  the  various  processes  in  a criminal  prosecu- 

cution  before  an  Athenian  tribunal. 

9.  What  was  the  Council  of  Five  Hundred  at  Athens  ? Ex- 

plain the  terms  npuzdpec;,  Tzpoedpoc,  sncazdzT^;^  and  doXo;. 

10.  To  punish  with  dzcpca.  In  how  many  ways  might  this  be 
done? 


SECOND  YEAR 


PASS  EXAMINATION, 


MATHEMATICS. 


Examiner  : Professor  Williamson. 


1.  Find  the  value  of  .0625  of  a guinea,  and  reduce  5^.  Ofc?.  to 

the  decimal  of  a 

2.  Find  the  simple  interest  of  £238  10^.  for  3 years  at  4^  per 

cent. 


3.  Multiply 


by 


a^—a^x+aaf—a^ 
4.  Solve  the  Equations  : — 


d-ax-^-x^ 

a-\-x 


(2) 

4y— 3a?=:15 
(3)  x^Aqx^^s—^ 

6.  Sum  the  series  3,  9,  15  &c.  to  15  terms. 

i + f to  5 terms. 

6.  In  how  many  ways  may  the  word  Museum  be  written  ? 

7.  In  a right-angled  triangle,  if  a perpendicular  be  drawn  from 

the  right  angle  to  the  base,  it  divides  the  triangle  into  two 
triangles,  which  are  similar  to  the  whole  and  to  one 
another. 

8.  If  a straight  line  stand  at  right  angles  to  each  of  three 

straight  lines  at  their  point  of  intersection,  these  three 
straight  lines  are  in  one  and  the  same  plane. 

9.  In  the  Parabola,  prove  that  the  Tangent  at  any  point  in  the 

curve  bisects  the  angle  made  by  two  straight  lines  drawn 
from  the  point,  one  to  the  focus,  and  the  other  perpendicu- 
lar to  the  directrix. 

10.  In  the  Ellipse,  prove  that  the  Latus  rectum  is  a third  pro- 
^ portional  to  the  axis  major  and  minor. 

11.  Define  the  Sine  and  Cosine  of  an  Angle,  and  trace  their 
variations  through  four  right  angles.  Also  prove  that  the 
sides  of  a plane  triangle  are  as  the  sines  of  the  opposite 
angles. 

12.  Prove  that  Cos.  4-5)= Cos.  a Cos.  5— Sin.  a Sin  5. 


SECOND  YEAR. 


ADDITIONAL  FOR  HONOURS. 


MATHEMATICS. 


Examiner  : Professor  Williamson. 

1.  Divide  64  ¥ by  ai  + 2 to  3 terms. 

2.  Solve  the  Equation  x^-\-y^=97 

X 

3.  Insert  four  harmonic  means  between  2 and  12. 

4.  Investigate  the  series  for  cj® 

5.  Prove  the  rules  for  multiplication,  division,  involution  and 

extraction  of  roots  by  Logarithms. 

6.  Similar  triangles  are  to  one  another  in  the  duplicate  ratio  of 

their  homologous  sides. 

7.  If  two  straight  lines  be  parallel  and  one  of  them  be  at  right 

angles  to  a plane,  the  other  is  at  right  angles  to  the  same 
plane. 

8.  In  the  parabola  Q Y*=:4  SP^  P V, 

Prove  that  2 Cosec.  2 A=:Sec.  A Cosec.  A, 

Cos.  -A=:Cob.'‘  JL— Sin.'^^. 

’2 

10.  Find  the  Sin.  of  7°  30'. 


11.  In  a plane  triangle  deduce  the  expression  for  Cos.  -J-  C. 

12.  Give  the  expressions  for  the  area  of  a plane  triangle  in  the 
different  cases. 

13.  State  and  prove  Demoivre’s  theorem  for  positive  integer 
indices. 

14.  In  a spherical  triangle  deduce  the  expression  for  the  Cos. 

iC\ 

15.  Give  the  general  equation  for  the  circle:  what  does  it 
become,  1st,  when  the  origin  is  at  the  extremity  of  a 
diameter,  2d,  when  it  is  at  the  centre. 

16.  Prove  that  in  the  ellipse  y'= — (a®— x^)  and  that  the  polar 

a* 

equation  is  the  focus  being  the  pole. 

1—e  Cos.  0 

17.  Explain  accurately  what  is  meant  by  a differential. 


18.  Differentiate 


— 10, 

X 

T^x 

x^+x  + 1 
x^—x—1 

19.  If  an  ingot  of  silver  in  the  form  of  a parallelopiped  expand 
uniformly  by  heat  in  its  linear  dimensions  at  the  rate  of 
.001  of  an  inch  per  second,  at  what  rate  is  its  solidity 
increasing  when  the  breadth  is  4 inches,  the  depth  3,  and 
the  length  12  ? 


SECOND  YEAK. 


PASS  EXAMINATION, 


NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY. 


Examinee:  Peofessoe  Williamson. 

1.  Explain  how  the  mode  of  representation  of  forces  by  geo- 

metrical lines  enables  ns  to  determine  the  resultant  (1)  of 
two  given  forces  (2)  of  three  given  forces  acting  on  a point 
in  one  plane. 

2.  When  any  forces  act  upon  any  lever,  state  generally  the 

condition  of  equilibrium.  Do  levers  always  act  at  a me- 
chanical advantage  % Is  there  or  is  there  not  a mechanical 
advantage  (1)  in  a pair  of  nut-crackers  (2),  in  a pair  of 
fire-tongs. 

On  a straight  lever,  without  weight,  12  inches  long,  where 
must  a fulcrum  be  placed  so  that  a weight  of  14  ounces  at 
one  end  may  balance  10  ounces  at  the  other  ? 

3.  Find  the  relations  of  the  power  to  the  weight  in  the  different 

cases  of  the  inclined  plane. 

An  inclined  plane  rises  1 foot  in  ten.  What  force  acting 
parallel  to  the  plane  will  just  support  half  a ton  ? 

4.  What  is  meant  by  the  “ coefficient  of  friction”  in  statics. 

5.  State  the  three  laws  of  motion.  Find  the  path  and  velocity 

of  a ball  bowled  across  the  deck  of  a ship  at  right  angles 
to  its  course,  with  a velocity  of  ten  feet  per  second,  the 
ship  sailing  at  the  rate  of  10  miles  an  hour. 

6.  How  is  gravity  at  the  earth’s  surface  estimated?  Is  it 

invariable  at  the  same  place  ? Show  that  s=i  gt^.  Find 
the  space  through  which  a body  falls  from  rest  in  7 seconds, 
and  the  space  it  describes  in  the  last  second.  How  high 
will  a body  rise  if  projected  perpendicularly  upwards  with 
a velocity  of  960  feet  per  second  ? 

7.  What  is  the  general  rule  for  finding  the  pressure  on  any 

surface  immersed  in  a liquid  ? 

8.  Define  Specific  Gravity.  What  do  the  numbers  in  a table 

of  specific  gravities  represent  ? Show  how  to  find  the  spe- 
cific gravity  of  two  liquids  by  a hydrometer. 


9.  Describe  the  common  Barometer,  and  show  how  the  mer- 

cury in  it  is  supported.  Describe  the  action  of  the  com- 
mon Suction  Pump.  If  water  will  rise  in  a suction  tube 
to  the  height  of  34  feet,  how  high  would  alcohol  rise,  the 
specific  gravity  of  which  is  .797  ? 

10.  Explain  how  Sound  is  propagated,  and  why  we  sometimes 
hear  echoes. 


SECOND  YEAE. 


ADDITIONAL  FOB  EONOUBS. 


NATUEAL  PHILOSOPHY. 


Examiner  : Professor  Williamson. 

1.  Describe  the  construction  of  the  screw,  considered  as  a 

mechanical  power,  and  find  the  relation  of  the  power  to 
the  weight  in  case  of  equilibrium. 

2.  If  any  number  of  forces  act  in  one  plane  upon  a rigid  body, 

find  the  conditions  of  equilibrium. 

In  the  case  of  the  lever  in  equilibrium,  why  is  it  sufficient 
to  express  one  of  these  conditions  ? 

3.  A beam  whose  centre  of  gravity  divides  it  in  the  ratio  of  m 

to  n rests  on  two  planes  whose  inclinations  are  i and  i' ; 
find  the  angle  6 which  it  makes  with  the  ground  in  its 
position  of  equilibrium. 

4.  An  imperfectly  elastic  ball  falls  upon  a hard  floor  from  a 

height  A,  show  that  it  will  rebound  to  a height  A. 

5.  Find  the  Equation  to  the  path  of  a projectile  in  vacuo. 

T 

6.  Show  that  the  centrifugal  force  in  a circular  orbit=4;r2 

7.  What  is  the  difference  between  the  centre  of  gravity  and 

the  centre  of  pressure  of  a side  of  a vessel  containing  a 
liquid  ? 

• 8.  What  is  the  pressure  on  a square  foot  of  a rectangular  sluice 
gate,  the  upper  surface  of  the  square  foot  being  horizontal, 
and  situated  at  the  depth  of  11  feet  from  the  surface  of 
the  water  ? Where  is  the  centre  of  pressure  on  the  sluice 
gate  if  the  whole  depth  of  the  water  be  12  feet  ? 

9.  Why  does  a hollow  cone  filled  with  water  not  exert  on  a table 

greater  pressure  than  is  due  to  the  weight  of  the  cone  and 
the  water  which  it  contains,  although  the  pressure  on  the 
base  is  three  times  the  weight  of  the  fluid  ? 

10.  Prove  that  the  figure  assumed  by  water  whirled  round  in 
a bucket  by  means  of  the  untwisting’  of  a cord  is  a para- 
boloid. 


E 


SECOND  YEAR. 


PASS  EXAMINATION, 


LOGIC. 


Examiner  : Professor  Murray. 

1.  (a)  Explain  what  a predicable  is,  and  what  the  five  predi- 

cables are. 

(b)  Illustrate  the  five  predicables  by  giving  an  example  of 
each  as  a predicate  to  the  subject  quadruped. 

2.  (a)  Explain  the  four  modes  of  opposition  between  proposi- 

tions. 

(b)  Of  the  propositions  A,  E,  I and  O,  state  which  are  op- 
posed in  each  of  the  four  modes. 

(c)  State  all  the  possible  opposites  of  the  propositions,  All 

men  are  mortal  and  Some  men  are  mortal. 

• 

3.  (a)  What  is  meant  by  the  mood^  what  by  the  figure  of  a 

syllogism  ? 

(b)  How  many  figures  are  there  and  how  are  they  distin- 
guished ? 

4.  Prove  from  the  general  canons  of  the  syllogism  that 

(a)  A O O is  impossible  in  the  first  figure, 

(b)  I A I is  impossible  in  the  second  figure, 

(c)  A A A is  impossible  in  the  third  figure, 

(d)  E A E is  impossible  in  the  fourth  figure, 

(e)  A O I is  impossible  in  any  figure. 

5.  (a)  To  what  figures  do  Camestres,  Felapton  and  Bramantip 

severally  belong  % 

(b)  Explain  the  meaning  of  their  symbolic  letters. 

6.  In  what  mood  of  what  figure  is  the  following  syllogism 

drawn  ? Reduce  it  to  the  first. 

The  Omithorynchus  Paradoxus  has  a bill  and  lays  eggs  ; 

But  it  is  a quadruped  ; 

Therefore  some  quadrupeds  have  bills  and  lay  eggs. 

7.  Throw  into  Celarent  the  following  argument : 

“ He  hath  brought  many  captives  home  to  Rome, 

Whose  ransoms  did  the  general  coffers  fill  : 

Did  this  in  Caesar  seem  ambitious  ?” 


8.  Expand  into  regular  form  the  dilemma  expressed  in  the 

words  put  by  Shakspere  into  the  mouth  of  Henry  Y. 
(Act  IV.,  Scene  3.) 

West.  0 that  we  now  had  here 

But  one  ten  thousand  of  those  men  in  England 
That  do  no  work  to-day. 

K.  Henry.  What's  he  that  wishes  so  ? 

My  cousin  Westmoreland  ? — No,  my  fair  cousin  : 

If  we  are  doomed  to  die^  we  are  enow 
To  do  our  country  loss ; and  if  to  live. 

The  fewer  men  the  greater  share  of  honour. 

9.  (a)  Explain  the  distinction  between  Logical  and  Non- 

Logical  Fallacies. 

(b)  Explain  the  distinction  between  the  two  kinds  of  Logical 
Fallacies. 

(c)  State  the  principal  kinds  of  JSTon-Logical  Fallacies. 

10.  ISTame  and  point  out  the  fallacy  of  the  following  arguments : 

(a)  Hone  but  whites  are  civilized  ; 

The  ancient  Germans  were  whites; 

Therefore  they  were  civilized. 

(b)  This  man  may  possibly  be  right  in  his  religious  creed ; 
and  the  same  may  be  said  of  that  man,  as  well  as  of  a 
third  and  a fourth,  etc. : therefore  they  may  all  possibly 
be  right. 


SECOND  YEAK'. 


ADDITIONAL  FOR  HONOURS. 


LOGIC. 


Examiner:  Professor  Murray. 

1.  (a)  State  tLe  distinction  between  a science  and  an  art. 

(b)  Why  must  Logic  be  regarded  rather  as  a science  than  an 
art  ? 

2.  (a)  Explain  the  distinction  between  the  form  and  the  matter 

of  thought. 

(b)  With  which  of  these  alone  is  Logic  conversant  ? 

3.  What  is  meant  by  the  doctrine  that  Logic  is  an  a priori 

science  ? 


4. 

5. 


6. 


(a) ^  Explain  the  distinction  between  the  extension  and  the 
intension  of  a conception. 

(b)  What  is  their  ratio  to  each  other  ? 


(a)  What  are  the  two  judgments  recognized  by  Thompson 
in  addition  to  those  of  the  older  Logicians  ? 

(b)  What  are  the  two  judgments  recognized  by  Sir  Williai^ 
Hamilton  in  addition  to  those  of  Thompson  ? 

(c)  On  what  ground  does  Thompson  reject  these  two  addic, 
tional  judgments  of  Hamilton  ? 


(a)  Explain  the  distinction  between  mediate  and  immediate 
inference. 


(b)  Explain  any  form  of  immediate  inference,  illustrating  by 
an  example. 

7.  (a)  Explain  the  difference  between  the  figured  and  the  un- 

jigured  syllogism,  illustrating  by  an  example  of  the  latter, 
(b)  On  what  ground  does  Thompson  reject  the  fourth  figure  ? 

8.  Express  in  Sir  W.  Hamilton’s  notation  the  mood  A A A in 

the  first  figure. 


SECOND  YEAE. 


ELEMENTARY  CHEMISTRY  AND  MINERALOGY. 


Examiner  : Professor  Bell. 

1.  What  is  the  difference  between  an  acid  and  an  anhydride  ? 

2.  Explain  the  law  of  equivalents  and  give  examples  of  cases 

illustrating  it. 

3.  Describe  the  preparation  and  properties  of  two  acids  formed 

by  the  combination  of  chlorine  with  one  and  two  other 
elements,  respectively. 

4.  Calculate  the  percentage  of  oxygen  in  carbonate  of  lime 
^(Ca=20). 

6.  Why  is  it  that  some  clays  turn  red  in  the  burning  ? 

6.  Enumerate  the  mineralogical  names  of  the  commonest  car- 

bonates, sulphates,  sulphides,  silicates  and  metallic  oxides 
occurring  in  nature,  and  give  their  chemical  formulsc. 

7.  State  {a)  the  hardness  of  each  of  the  following  minerals 

and  (p)  the  system  of  crystallization,  to  which  it  belongs  : 
tourmaline,  galena,  copper  pyrites,  apatite,  gypsum, 
■ barytes,  rock  salt,  pyroxene,  albite,  garnet. 

8.  Give  the  chemical  composition  of  three  species  of  felspar 

and  the  means  of  distinguishing  them. 

9.  Mention  a number  of  the  commoner  minerals  which  are 

generally  {a)  white  (b)  black  {c)  greenish  {d)  reddish. 

10.  Name  the  thirty  kinds  of  minerals  upon  the  table. 


SECOND  YEAK. 


•GEOLOGY. 


Examiner  : Professor  Bell. 

1.  Describe  tlie  various  processes  by  which  many  sedimentary 
rocks  have  attained  their  present  hard  condition. 

2:  What  systems  of  formations  are  altogether  'wanting  in 
Canada,  so  far  as  known  ? 

3.  Indicate,  by  means  of  a sketch  and  description,  the  different 

parts  of  a trilobite.  Give  the  geological  range  of  trilobites. 

4.  Explain  why  no  workable  coal  has  been  found  in  Canada. 

Illustrate  by  sketches.  ^ 

5.  Give  a short  account  of  the  geology  of  Cedar  Island  and 

the. portion  of  Wolfe  Island  visited  by  the  class  on  the  1st 
instant. 

6.  In  what  rocks  has  petroleum  been  chiefly  found  in  North 

America  ? How  may  its  origin  be  explained  ? State  its 
chemical  composition. 

7.  Describe  the  fossils,  the  lithological  character,  and  the  geo- 

graphical distribution  of  the  Niagara  formation  in  Western 
Canada. 

8.  Account  for  the  parallel  grooves  on  the  surface  of  the  upper 

bed  of  limestone,  and  for  the  presence  of  ^eiss  boulders, 
along  the  lake  shore,  between  Murney  Point  and  the 
Principal’s  residence. 

9.  From  which  of  the  Upper  Canada  clays  are  the  white  bricks. 

made  ? Give  its  relations  to  the  other  superficial  deposits 
of  the  country. 

10.  Give  a short  description  of  the  following  genera  and  state 
their  zoological  and  geological  relations : — Columna/ria^ 
Za/phrentis^  Strophomena^  Striclclandia^  Orthoceras, 
AsaphuSy  CoZyrriGne. 


SECOND  YEAE. 


BOTANY. 


^1.  Describe  carefully  the  reproductive  organs  of  a typical 
Fhaenogamous  plant.  Of  what  organ  are  they  all  believed 
to  be  modifications,  and  why  ? 

2.  Describe  different  modifications  of  the  Ovule,  Placenta,  and 

Pericarp. 

3.  Explain  the  natural  and  artificial  systems  of  classification, 

illustrating  with  examples. 

4.  Explain  the  meaning  of  the  following  terms : Hilum, 

Stipule,  Involucre,  Petiole,  Stolon,  Cprm,  Yernation, 
Eepent,  Hypogynous,  Triadelphous. 

5.  State  the  ultimate  chemical  composition  of  plants,  and 

describe  the  processes  by  which  they  are  nourished, 
yfi.  Distinguish  between  definite  and  indefinite  inflorescence, 
describing  examples  of  each. 

7.  Mention  the  class  and  order  to  which  each  of  the  following 
plants  belong : Columbine,  Turnip,  White  Ash,  Virginia 
Creeper,  Potato,  Hickory,  Ladies’  Slipper,  Ginseng ; and 
give  examples  of  Lycopodiacese,  Fungi,  Algse. 


EXAMINATION  FOE  B.A. 


LATIN. 

Examiner  : Eev.  John  H.  Mackerras,  M.A. 
Translate : — Tacitus,  Annals,  Book  I.  22. 

Flagrantior  inde  vis,  plures  seditioni  duces.  Et  Vibulenus  quidam,  gregariua 
miles,  ante  tribunal  Blaesi  adlevatus  circumstantium  humeris,  apud  turbatos  et 
quid  pararet  intentos  ; Vos  quidem^  inquit,  his  innocentibus  et  miserrimis  lucem  et 
spiritum  reddidistis : sed  quis  fratri  meo  vitam,  quis  /ratrem  mihi  reddit  ? quern 
missum  ad  vos  a Germanico  exercitu  de  communihus  commodis  nocteproximajugulavit 
per  gladiatores  suos,  quos  in  exitium  militum  hahet  atque  armat.  Responds,  JBlxse, 
ubi  cadaver  abjeceris : ne  hostes  quidem  sepultura  invident.  Cum  osculis,  cum 
lacrimis  dolorem  meum  implevero,  me  quoque  trucidari  jube,  dum  interfectos  nullum 
ob  scelus,  sed  quia  utilitati  legionum  consulebamus,  hi  sepeliant.  Incendebat  hsec 
fietu  et  pectus  atque  os  manibus  verberans.  Mox  disjectis  quorum  per  humeros 
sustinebatur,  praeceps  et  singulorum  pedibus  advolutus  tantum  consternationis 
invidiaeque  concivit,  ut  pars  militum  gladiatores  qui  e servitio  Blaesi  erant,  pars 
ceteram  ejusdem  familiam  vincirent,  alii  ad  quaerendum  corpus  eflfunderentur. 

1.  Parse  consuld)amus^  se^elicmt^  advolutus^  concwit^  mncirent 

2.  Derive  seditio^  jugulo^  spondeo^  laGrima,  prceceps. 

3.  Distinguish  between  acies^  agmen^  and  exercitus — mterficere^ 

OGcidere^  neGare,  jugula/re^  and  truGidare. 

4.  Seditioni,  Why  in  the  dative  ? 

5.  ZJhi  Gadmer  dbjeGeris  f Supply  the  ellipsis. 

6.  Dum,  To  what  here  equivalent  ? 

7.  Dt  ^ars  mnGirent — e servitio  Blcesi,  What  figures  of  Syn- 

tax do  these  illustrate  ? 

8.  Sejpultura  invident— ^edihus  ad/volutus.  Explain  these  con- 

structions. 

9.  Familia.  What  was  its  strict  meaning  ? 

10.  State  concisely  the  grievances  which  excited  this  mutiny 
in  the  army  of  Blsesus  ? 

11.  Give  the  character  of  Tiberius  as  drawn  by  Tacitus. 

12.  Describe  briefly  the  style  of  Tacitus. 


II. 

Translate : — Terence,  Phormio,  Act  I.,  Scene  3,  vv.  1-20. 

An.  Adeon  rem  redisse  ut  qui  mihi  consultum  optime  velit  esse, 

Phaedria,  patrem  ut  extimescam,  ubi  in  mentem  ejus  adventi  venit  ? 

Quod  ni  fuissem  incogitans,  ita  eum  exspectarem  ut  par  fuit. 

Ph.  Quid  istuc  est?  An.  Rogitas,  qui  tarn  audacis  facinoris  mihi  conscius  sis  ? 
Quod  utinam  ne  Phormioni  id  suadere  in  mentem  incidisset, 

Neu  me  cupidum  eo  impulisset,  quod  mihi  principium  est  mali. 


Non  potitus  essem  : fuisset  turn  illos  mihi  aegre  aliquot  dies  : 

At  non  quotidiana  cura  haec  angeret  animum.  Ph.  Audio. 

An.  Dum  exspecto  quam  mox  veniat  qui  adimat  hanc  mihi  consuetudinem. 

Ph.  Aliis  quia  defit  quod  amant  aegre  est : tibi  quia  superest  dolet. 

Amore  abundas,  Antipho. 

Nam  tua  quidem  hercle  certo  vita  haec  expetenda  optandaque  est. 

Ita  me  Di  bene  ament  ut  mihi  liceat  tarn  diu  quod  amo  frui ; 

Jam  depecisci  morte  cupio  : tu  conjicito  caetera ; 

Quid  ego  ex  hac  inopia  nunc  capiam,  et  quid  tu  ex  hac  copia ; 

Ut  ne  addam  quod  sine  sumptu  ingenuam  liberalem  nactus  es  ; 

Quod  habes,  ita  ut  voluisti,  uxorem  sine  mala  fama  palam  ; 

Beatus  ni  unum  hoc  desit,  animus  qui  modeste  isteec  ferat. 

Et  si  tibi  res  sit  cum  eo  lenone  quocum  mihi  est,  turn  sentias. 

Ita  plerique  ingenio  sumus  omnes  : nostri  nosmet  poenitet. 

1.  Parse  extimescam,  adventi^  angeret.^  defit ^ dolet liceat^  frui^ 

depedsci,  poenitet. 

2.  Give  the  etymology  of  incido^  cum^  mox^  dbundo^  cetera. 

3.  Distinguish  between  n(mcisG%  impetrare,  and  adipisci — 

adiinere^  auferre^  and  eripere — nubere  and  uxorem  ducere. 

4.  Distinguish  between  mens,  animus,  and  anima — amo  and 

diligo — volo  and  cupio : and  give  the  corresponding  words 
in  Greek. 

5.  Explain  the  following  constructions : facinoris  mihi  con- 

scius — amore  abundas — depecisci  morte — nostri  nosmet 
poenitet. 

6.  Adventi.  What  governs  it  ? 

7.  Quod  amo.  What  is  the  antecedent  ? State  it  in  its  proper 

case. 

8.  Adeone  rem  redisse.  Why  in  the  oratio  obliqua  ? 

9.  Scan  vv.  4 and  8.  Give  their  metrical  names. 

10.  Write  a brief  account  of  the  life  and  writings  of  Terence. 

11.  Give  a scale  of  the  Comic  lambic  Trimeter,  as  used  by  this 
author. 

12.  State  the  cases  in  which  Synizesis  occurs  in  the  writings  of 
Terence. 
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EXAMINATION  FOR  B.A. 


ADDITIONAL  FOR  HONOURS. 

Examinee  : Rev.  John  H.  Mackeeeas,  M.A. 

I. 

Translate  into  Latin  Prose : — 

Charles  came  forth  from  that  school  with  social  habits,  with  polite  and 
engaging  manners,  and  with  some  talents  for  lively  conversation ; addicted 
beyond  measure  to  sensual  indulgence,  fond  of  sauntering  and  of  frivolous  amuse- 
ments, incapable  of  self-denial  and  of  exertion,  without  faith  in  human  virtue  or 
human  attachment,  without  desire  of  renown,  and  without  sensibility  to  reproach. 
According  to  him,  every  person  was  to  be  bought.  But  some  people  haggled 
more  about  their  price  than  others ; and  when  this  haggling  was  very  obstinate 
and  very  skilful  it  was  called  by  some  fine  name.  The  chief  trick  by  which 
clever  men  kept  up  the  price  of  their  abilities,  was  called  integrity.  The  chief 
trick  by  which  handsome  women  kept  up  the  price  of  their  beauty  was  called 
modesty.  The  love  of  God,  the  love  of  country,  the  love  of  family,  the  love  of 
friends,  were  phrases  of  the  same  sort,  delicate  and  convenient  synonymes  for  the 
love  of  self.  Thinking  thus  of  mankind,  Charles  naturally  cared  very  little  what 
they  thought  of  him.  Honour  and  shame  were  scarcely  more  to  him  than  light 
and  darkness  to  the  blind.  His  contempt  of  flattery  has  been  highly  commended, 
but  seems,  when  viewed  in  connexion  with  the  rest  of  his  character,  to  deserve  no 
commendation.  It  is  possible  to  be  below  flattery  as  well  as  above  it.  One  who 
trusts  nobody  will  not  trust  sycophants  ; one  who  does  not  value  real  glory  will 
not  value  its  counterfeit. — Macaulay. 

II. 

Translate  into  Latin  Sapphics : — 

No,  never  shall  my  soul  forget 
The  friends  I found  so  cordial-hearted ; 

Dear  shall  be  the  day  we  met. 

And  dear  the  night  we  parted ! 

0,  if  regrets  however  sweet 
Must  with  the  lapse  of  time  decay. 

Yet  still,  when  thus  in  mirth  you  meet, 

Fill  high  to  him  that’s  far  away  I 

Long  be  the  flame  of  memory  found 
Alive  within  your  social  glass  ; 

Let  that  be  still  the  magic  round 
On  which  oblivion  dares  not  pass ! — Moorb. 
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EXAMINATION  FOR  B.A. 


GREEK. 


Examiner  : Rev.  John  H.  Mackerras,  M.A. 

I. 

Translate  : — Soph.  (Ed.  Col.,  vv.  668-693. 

XO.  euinTTOOy  vdffde  ^d)pa(;  arpoip.  d. 

ixoo  zd  xpdzcaza  ydc,  litauXa^ 
zov  dpyr^za  KoXcdpop'  (ivd* 

6.  Uyeca  pcvupezac 
dapi^ooaa  pdXtaz^  dr^doju 
YX(ji)pdi(;  UTio  /?d<7<Ta;C) 
zbv  olvojna  vspooaa  xtaaop 
xa'e  zap  d^azop  6eou 
(fMdda  popcoxapnop  dpijXiop 
dpijpepop  z£  ndpzcDp 
y^scpcbpojp’)  %p  6 j3ax^£d}za<; 
del  Atbpuaoz  ip^azeuee 
d£ou<;  dpfcTzoXwp  ztdrjpat(;. 

ddXXec  j obpaplaQ  bn  aypac^  dvr.  d. 

6 xaXXt^ozpU(;  xaz"  rjpap  del 
pdpxiaaoc,^  peydXacp  dedcp 
dp’^dtop  (TZ£(pdpo)p\  o Z£ 

'^poaaijyrj<;  xpoxo^'  obd"  dunpoe 
xpTjpat  pipbdooacp 
Krppiodb  popdd£(;  ^peedpwp^ 
dXX!  alkp  in  ^pazc 
(jdxoz6xo(;  nedccop  incpiaaezac 
dx:i^pdz(jj  ^hp  dp^pw 
azeppou'^ou  ydopoq’  obde  Mooadp 
Xopot  P£P  dneazbyrjoap^  obd' d 
^poadpw^  ^Aifpodiza. 

1.  Parse  "xoo^  inaoXa^  OdXXec^  incpiaaezae^  Mooadp^  dneazbyrjaap. 

2.  Give  the  derivation  of  ^daaa^  pdpxcaao^^  d)xuz6xo<;,  dxijpazoQ^ 

’A<ppodtza. 

3.  Point  out  the  Doric  expressions  in  this  passage. 

4.  dpijpepop  ^ecpcdpojp — djxozoxoQ  nedtcop.  Explain  these  con- 

structions. 

5.  impiaaezat.  What  is  its  subject  ? Whence  supplied  ? 

6.  d yi^puadptot:  ^Acppodiza — zop  dpy^za  KoXcopop.  Explain  these 

allusions.  W here  was  Colonos  ? 
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7.  Scan  and  give  the  metrical  names  of  vv.  668-673. 

8.  Is  there  anything  peculiar  about  the  dialect  of  the  choral 

odes  in  the  Tragic  writers  ? If  so,  account  for  it. 

9.  Explain  the  origin  of  the  Chorus.  What  was  its  number  ? 

What  purposes  did  it  serve  ? 

10.  What  was  a tetralogy  ? What  the  Satyric  Drama ; and 
why  perpetuated  by  the  great  Tragedians  ? 

11.  Write  a brief  account  of  the  life  of  Sophocles. 


II. 

Translate  : — Plato,  Apol.  Socratis. 

Ttfxazat  S’  ohv  fiot  b d^avdzou.  EJev'  kyb)  dk  zho(:  bpxv 
d.vzczcp^aofjLCU^  (h  dvSpe^  y oz^  r^c  obu; 

zi  d^t6(^  el  pc  Tza&ecv  ^ dnoz'laac^  o zt  pa&wv  iv  z(p  ^i(p  ou'^ 
•biau’^cav  dpe?.ij(Ta^  ojv  rcep  o!  TioXXoi^  Y^pTjpaztapob  ze  xat 

oixouoptat;  xat  (Tzpazrjytd)v  xat  drjprjyoptdjv  xat  zd)v  dXXwv  dpj^djv 
xat  ^uvtopoatdtu  xat  azdaecov  zd)v  iv  zfj  TcbXet  ytypopeucDU, 
■^yTjadpevot;  kpaozbv  ztp  dvzt  intetxeazepop  elvat  7j  &aze  et^  zaix)z 
Ibvza  adi^eaSat^  Ivzdhd^a  pev  oux  fja,  oJ  iXd^d)v  pijze  bpiv  pijzt 
kpaoztp  epeXXop  prjdhv  dtpeX^o^  elpat,  iTZc  Sk  zb  tdia  ixaazop  iwp 
VjepyezCtp  z^p  peyiazTjp  ebepyeatap^  WC  iyd>  (pyjpc^  ipzaud^a 
inty^etpd)p  Ixaazop  bptop  Trec&etp  p^  Tipozepop  prjze  ztbp  kauzou 
p7jdepb(;  entpeXeXa&at^  rcplp  kauzou  intpeXrjd^eirj  bncot;  bx;  ^eXztazo(; 
xal  (ppopcpct)zazo(;  iaotzo,  pijze  zwp  r^c  TroXeco^,  nptp  abz^i;  r^c 
7r6Xea)(;'  zdtp  ze  dXXtop  ouzo)  xazd  zbp  auzbp  zpbnop  intpeXe'ia&at. 
zt  OOP  el  pc  d^to^  TtaSe'ip  zotdbzoc,  d)p ; dyad^bp  zt^  d)  dpdp£(; 
^A^rjpacotj  et  dec  ye  xazd  zt^p  d^ta.p  zfj  dXqdeia  ztpdadat.  xal  zauzd 
ye  dya&bp  zotouzop  o zt  dp  npeTzot  ipoc. 

1.  Parse  ecep,  dnoz7aat^  be,  tbpza,  acbl'eadai^  intpeXrjditrj, 

2.  Derive  otxopopia^  drjprjyopca^  ^opwpoaia^  azdatt;^  liztyetpio). 

3.  Distinguish  between  noXXbt  and  bt  noXXbt — b zt  and  bzt. 

4.  b zt  padd)u.  To  what  is  this  expression  equivalent  ? Trans- 

late it  fully. 

6.  wpnep.  What  governs  it  in  the  genitive  ? 

6.  pTjze  bptp  prjze  ipaoztp  b(peXo<;  elpat — zw  bpzc — exaazop  ebepye- 

ze'tp  ebepyeacap — ztpdzat  pot  Oapdzoo.  Explain  these  con- 
structions. 

7.  Give  the  Perfect  Indicative  Active  of  dxobco  in  its  Attic, 

Doric,  and  Ionic  forms. 

8.  State  the  substance  of  the  charges  made  against  Socrates. 

How  did  he  meet  these  in  his  defence  ? 


9.  Explain  the  following  technical  terms  : — o dtwxwv — 6 (phywv 

— ypd<p7jv  Ypd<peadac — dvrwpoata — ipijpy^v  xazrjYOpliv — 
{dixTjv)  Tcpdadac — dvrcrtpdadae. 

10.  Give  a list  of  the  principal  Attic  writers,  classified  under 
the  divisions  Old,  Middle,  and  I^ew  Attic. 

11.  What  mainly  distinguishes  the  ISTew  Attic  from  the  Old? 


ADDITIONAL  FOB  HONOURS. 


Examiner:  Rev.  John  H.  Mackerras,  M.A. 

Translate : — ^schylus.  Prom.  Yinct.,  vv.  88-113. 

UP.  w dio^  ald^p,  xac  zaYpTizepot  Tcvoal^ 

noTiapdjv  ze  TTy^yac,  novzcwp  re  xopdzojv 
dvijpidpov  ykXaapa.^  Tcapprjzop  re 
xal  zbp  navonzifjv  xoxXov  '^Xioo  xaXd)’ 
c deads  p\  ola  Trpo^  Oewv  Tidayo)  dso^. 
dsp^dv^d'  o%o.tci  aixiatatv 
dtaxvatopevoc,  zov  pupcez^ 
y^povov  ddXeuao}. 

Zotovs’  0 vsoQ  zayoz  paxdpwv 
i^rjbp  in  ipoc  deapbv  detx^. 

<peu  (feu,  zb  napbv  zb  r inepybpevov 
nrjpa  azevdyoj^  n^  noze  pbydtov 
yp7j  zeppaza  zwvd’  ineze'tXac. 
xatzoc  zt  (pyjpi ; ndvza  npoh^eniazapcu 
axedpd)^  zd  psXXovz\  odds  pot  nozaivtov 
n^p  obdku  ^^et.  z^v  nenpaypevrjv  ds  yp^ 
alaav  (pepstv  b)^  ^paaza^  ytyvcbaxovd’  dzi 
zb  riyc  dvdyxr]<;  eaz’  ddvjpczov  adevot;. 
dXl  ouze  aiydv  ooze  prj  atydv  z6ya^ 
oJbv  re  pot  zdaS  iazt.  dvTjzoitt;  yap  yepa 
nopojv  dvdyxat^  zoLtaS  ivs^euypac  zdXaQ. 
vapdrjxonXrjp(i)zov  de  dyjpwpat  nupb^ 

TZfjyrjv  xXonalav^  rj  dcddaxoiXoQ  zeyvvjQ 
ndarjq  ^pozott;  netpy^ve  xai  pkyaq,  nopoi;. 
zotwvde  nocvdt;  dpnXaxrjpdzwv  zivco^ 
bnatd^pioiQ  deapdcat  naaaaXeuzbt;  dbv. 

1.  Parse  depydr]d\  i^7jop\  inezitXae,  nenptopevrjv^  nopwVy 

ivil^eoypat^  netpr^ve,  deapdc^. 

2.  Give  the  etymology  of  dcxta,  zayo^,  n^pa,  nozdtveov,  dvdyxj^, 

ddvjptzoci. 


3.  'Derive  and  explain  'the'  meanings  of  yikaa/ia,  ripfia, 

vapd7}X07:Xi^pa)T0(:,  dTjpdy/iae,  Troeuij. 

4.  Compare  pdxap,  "^p^ffra,  rd^ac. 

5.  What  is'  the  force  of  rot  when  joined  with  xai  ? What  with 

ydp  and  iTzse  ? 

6.  What  is  oloc  re  equivalent  to  in  Latin  ? Express  it  fully. 

7.  Distinguish  between  dc&ijp  and  dijp — zivo)  and  zto) — di^yjp^ 

du&pconot;,  and  ^por6<;. 

8.  Can  you  account  for  the  transition  from  Anapaestic  to 

lambic  verse  in  line  101  ? 

9.  What  was  vdpd^vj^  ? To  wliat  uses  was  it  applied  by  the 

ancients  ? 

10.  Give  an  outline  of  the  principal  events  in  the  life  of 
^schylus  ? 

11.  Scan  and  give  the  metrical  names  of  vv.  90-100. 

12.  What  is  a regular  system  of  Anapaests  ? Prepare  scales  of 
the  metres  used  therein. 


EXAMINATION  FOR  B.A. 


NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY. 


Examiner  : Professor  Williamson. 

1.  What  is  meant  by  latent  heat  ? what  by  capacity  for  heat  ? 

Illustrate  by  examples. 

2.  What  are  the  relations  of  the  atmosphere  to  plants  and 

animals  ? 

3.  Describe  the  double-barrel  air-pump. 

4.  Show  how  to  find  the  specific  gravity  of  a solid  by  means 

of  the  hydrostatic  balance.  A piece  of  platinum  weigh- 
ing 52.15  grains  loses  on  immersion  in  water  2.50.  Find 
the  specific  gravity  of  the  platinum. 

5.  Explain  what  is  meant  by  induced  electricity.  Plow  does 

it  differ  from  electricity  communicated  by  contact  with  an 
electrified  body  ? 

6.  State  the  laws  of  reflection  and  refraction  of  light,  and 

show  how  these  laws  are  determined  by  experiment. 

7.  Find  the  focal  distance  of  a lens  whose  thickness  is  incon- 

siderable, and  show  which  kinds  of  lenses  will  make 
parallel  rays  converge  or  diverge. 

8.  What  is  meant  by  the  dispersion  of  light  ? by  the  dispersive 

power  of  any  substance  ? What  relation  must  exist  be- 
tween the  focal  length  of  two  lenses  in  order  to  form  an 
achromatic  combination  ? 

9.  Describe  Newton’s  Telescope. 

10.  Explain  the  structure  of  the  Eye. 


EXAMINATION  FOE  B.A. 


ADDITIONAL  FOR  HONOURS. 


OPTICS. 


Examiner  : Professor  Williamson. 

1.  Deduce  the  expression  by  which  the  conjugate  focus  of  a 

ray  of  light,  emanating  from  a point,  and  reflected  from  a 
spherical  mirror,  is  determined. 

2.  Trace  the  variations  of  the  relative  positions  of  the  conjugate 

foci,  as  the  luminous  point  recedes  along  the  axis  from  the 
optical  centre  of  the  spherical  mirror. 

3.  A grain  of  sand,  measuring  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  is 

placed  at  a distance  of  5.001  inches  from  a concave  mirror, 
whose  radius  is  10  inches ; find  the  position  and  magni- 
tude of  the  image. 

4.  If  a parabolic  speculum  be  placed  directly  in  the  radiant 

light  and  heat  from  the  sun,  show  that  the  heat  in  the 
focus  is  proportional  to  the  square  of  the  radius  of  the 
speculum. 

5.  Show  that  the  deviation  of  a ray  of  light  through  a prism 

of  small  angle  =(m — 1)  e being  the  refracting  angle  of 

the  prism,  and  m the  index  of  retraction. 

6.  What  is  the  centre  of  a lens,  and  how  is  it  found  ? 

7.  In  what  ratio  are  the  magnitudes  of  an  object  and  its  image 

formed  by  refraction  through  a lens  ? 

8.  An  equiconvex  lens  of  glass  of  10  feet  radius  is  presented 

towards  an  object  100  feet  distant.  Find  the  position  of 
the  image,  the  refracting  index  of  the  glass  being  1.525. 
What  is  the  size  of  the  image  formed  in  this  case,  that  of 
the  object  being  one  inch  ? 

9.  Explain  the  construction  of  the  compound  microscope. 

How  do  you  find  the  total  magnifying  power  ? 

10.  A shortsighted  person  can  see  distinctly  at  the  distance  of 
six  inches. ' Find  the  nature  and  focal  length  of  a glass 
which  will  enable  him  to  see  distinctly  at  the  distance  of 
ten  inches. 


EXAMINATION  FOR  B.A. 


MORAL  PHILOSOPHY. 


Examiner  : Professor  Murray. 

1.  (a)  What  does  Stewart  mean  by  an  actwe  power  f 

(b)  Name  and  distinguish  the  five  kinds  of  active  power 
which  he  enumerates. 

2.  In  the  state  of  mind  in  which  we  contemplate  a moral 

action,  of  what  three  things  are  we  conscious  ? 

3.  How  did  Hobbes,  Cudworth,  Locke,  Hutcheson  and  Price 

severally  seek  to  explain  the  origin  of  our  notions  of  right 
and  wrong  ? 

4.  What  considerations  may  be  adduced  to  show  that  moral 

obligation  is  not  founded  on  the  mere  command  of  the 
Almighty  ? 

6.  (a)  What  is  the  distinction  between  the  a priori  and  the 
a posteriori  arguments  for  the  existence  of  Deity  ? 

(b)  State  the  a priori  argument  of  Clarke. 

(c)  On  what  two  principles  is  the  a posteriori  argument 
founded  ? 

6.  (a)  State  the  objection  of  Hume  to  the  argument  from 

effect  to  cause. 

(b)  What  is  Stewart’s  answer  to  that  objection  ? 

7.  (a)  What  three  theories  have  been  suggested  to  account  for 

the  origin  of  evil  % 

(b)  In  what  two  forms  has  the  third  of  these  been  main- 
tained ? 

(c)  Which  of  these  two  forms  does  Stewart  adopt  ? 

8.  (a)  What  are  the  three  classes  of  duties  to  our  fellow-crea- 

tures enumerated  by  Stewart  ? 

(b)  What  are  the  two  forms  of  justice  ? 

(c)  To  which  of  these  is  justice  more  strictly  applied  ? 

9.  (a)  What  special  science  treats  of  justice  ? 

(b)  What  two  circumstances  chiefiy  distinguish  justice  from 
the  other  virtues  ? 

10.  (a)  What  were  the  respective  opinions  in  three  of  the 
ancient  philosophical  schools  regarding  the  Sovereign 
Good  ? 

(b)  Make  any  remarks  on  these  severally. 


EXAMINATION  FOR  B.A. 


ADDITIONAL  FOR  HONOURS, 


MORAL  PHILOSOPHY. 


Examiner:  Professor  Murray. 

1.  (a)  Explain  wliat  is  meant  by  native  or  a priori  notions. 

(b)  State  the  characteristic  of  native  notions  which  forms 

their  criterion,  and  show  that  this  characteristic  proves  a 
notion  to  be  native. 

2.  (a)  State  the  logical  laws  of  Non-Contradiction  and  Excluded 

Middle. 

(b)  Show  that  there  are  certain  pairs  of  notions,  of  which, 
by  these  logical  laws,  both  cannot,  but  one  must  be  true, 
while  we  are  unable  to  think  either. 

(c)  What  does  Hamilton  name  the  law  of  thought  which  is 
founded  on  this  inability  ? 

3.  (a)  State  the  mental  principle  of  Causality  as  understood  by 

Hamilton. 

(b)  Explain  how  Hamilton  deduces  this  mental  principle 
from  the  law  of  thought  referred  to  under  2 (c). 

4.  State  the  other  theories  which  have  been  suggested  to 

account  for  the  mental  principle  of  causality. 

6.  In  what  respects  do  these  theories  severally  fail  to  account 
for  the  phenomenon  ? 

6.  Explain  how  Hamilton’s  doctrine  of  Causality  avoids  fatalism. 

7.  Sketch  briefly  the  argument  of  the  first  two  books  of  Pa/ra~ 

dise  Lost, 

8.  Scan  the  following  lines : 

(a)  Damasco  or  Marocco  or  Trebisond. 

(b)  In  confused  march  forlorn  the  adventurous  bands. 

9.  (a)  Explain  the  word  alchemy  in 

“ Towards  the  four  winds  four  speedy  cherubim 
Put  to  their  mouths  the  sounding  alchemy 
By  herald’s  voice  explained.” 

(b)  To  whom  did  Milton  probably  refer  when  he  wrote  the 
lollowing  passage  ? 

“ ———the  moon  whose  orb 
Through  optic  glass  the  Tuscan  artist  views 
At  evening  from  the  top  of  Fesold.” 


10.  (a)  Is  the  following  expression  logically  correct  ? Why  ? 

“ God  and  His  Son  except 

Created  thing  nought  valued  he  nor  shunned.” 

(b)  Are  the  words  italicised  in  the  following  passage 
rhetorically  correct  ? Why  ? 

“ A universe  of  death  which  God  by  curse 
Created  evil,  for  evil  only  good.” 
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EXAMINATION  FOE  B.A. 


MODERN  HISTORY— CENTURIES  XIV.-XVH. 


Examiner  : J.  Maule  Machar,  M.A.,  Edin. 

1.  What  were  the  main  causes  of  the  decline  of  the  Papacy 

during  the  fourteenth  Century  ? 

2.  Describe  the  home  and  foreign  policy  of  Edward  III.  of 

England,  and  show  its  practical  bearings  upon  his  wars 
with  the  French. 

3.  Name  the  rival  parties  and  party  leaders  in  the  civil  war 

which  desolated  France  in  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  and  describe  some  of  the  leading  incidents  of  the 
struggle. 

4.  Give  a brief  sketch  of  the  career  of  Joan  of  Arc,  and  an 

estimate  of  her  character. 

6.  Describe  the  aim  and  constitution  of  the  Society  of  Jesus, 
and  show  how  it  affected  the  progress  of  the  “ Eeforma- 
tion.” 

6.  What  was  the  occasion  of  the  “ Eeformation”  in  England, 

and  what  influences  did  it  exert  upon  the  masses  of  the 
people  ? 

7.  On  what  political  grounds'is  Elizabeth’s  treatment  of  Mary, 

Queen  of  Scots,  commonly  sought  to  be  vindicated  ? 

8.  Give  an  account  of  British  commercial  enterprise  abroad  in 

the  seventeenth  century,  and  its  results. 

9.  Detail  the  causes  which  led  to  the  Fall  of  the  Protectorate 

and  the  Eestoration  of  the  Stuarts. 


EXAMINATION  FOR  B.A. 


ADDITIONAL  FOR  HONOURS. 


MODERN  HISTORY. 


Examinee  : J.  Maule  Machar,  M.A.,  Edin. 

1.  Point  out  the  relative  place  and  importance  of  the  History 

of  Christian  Art  in  the  general  plan  of  modern  European 
History. 

2.  Give  a brief  outline  of  Dante’s  ^^Divina  Commedia^'^  and 

state  its  general  scope  and  intention. 

3.  Trace  briefly  the  development  of  the  Art  of  Churchbuilding 

from  the  primitive  Basilica  to  the  late  Gothic  Cathedral, 
stating  the  distinctive  features  of  the  early  Christian,  the 
Romanesque,  and  the  Pointed  styles  respectively. 

4.  What  was  the  threefold  object  of  the  Council  of  Constance  % 

What  was  done  by  it,  and  what  were  its  results  ? 

5.  Describe  the  distinctive  spirit,  character  and  virtues  of  the 

Scottish  Cavalier,  as  illustrated  in  the  life  and  character 
of  James  Grahame,  Marquis  of  Montrose. 


ANNUAL  REPORT 


OF  THE 

€xnBkts  s itmkrsftj  anb  College 

TO  THE  SYNOD  OF 

THE  PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH  OF  CANADA, 

IN  CONNECTION  WITH  THE 

CHUJROII  OF  SCOTL  A.]sri>. 


During  the  past  Session  the  number  of  Students  in  attendance  was  II5  ; in  Arts,  34 
Theology,  16;  and  Medicine,  65.  Of  the  34  in  Arts,  15  have  declared  their  intention  of 
studying  for  the  Ministry,  so  that  there  are  in  all  31  young  men  under  training  for  the 
public  service  of  the  Church.  Three  of  the  Theological  Students  having  completed  the  re- 
quired Curriculum  intend  to  appear  before  the  present  meeting  of  Synod  as  Candidates  for 
License.  Mr.  Charles  I.  Cameron  who  has  taken  bis  Third  Session  in  the  Theological  Hall 
of  Glasgow  University  has  resolved  to  proceed  to  India  as  a Missionary  from  the  Church  of 
Scotland.  He  has  forwarded  for  the  consideration  of  the  Synod  a communication  declaring 
his  intention  and  giving  his  reasons.  The  Church  in  Canada  can  ill  afford  to  lose  the  servi- 
ces of  so  promising  a man  as  Mr.  Cameron,  but  the  importance  of  the  work  upon  which  he 
has  determined  to  enter  will,  it  is  believed,  be  regarded  with  great  interest  by  the  Synod 
the  members  of  which  may  feel  thankful  that  they  are  by  him,  in  a manner,,  represented  in 
the  enlarging  Missionary  operations  of  the  Parent  Church.  It  is  recommended  that  Mr. 
Cameron  be  relieved  of  all  pecuniary  obligations  occasioned  by  this  change  of  purpose  on 
his  part,  and  that  an  official  communication  be  sent  him  from  the  Synod  intimating  their  ap- 
proval of  this  recommendation  and  wishing  success  in  his  endeavours  to  advance  the  Re- 
deemer’s Kingdom  in  the  East. 

There  were  15  Graduates  in  Arts  and  16  in  Medicine,  i 

In  noticing  a few  particulars  connected  with  the  Teaching  Department  a special  acknow- 
ledgment of  the  services  rendered  by  John  M.  Machar,  Esq.,  M.  A.,  Barrister,  is  in  the  first 
place  called  for.  That  gentleman  has  continued,  without  any  emolument  whatever,  to 
lecture  twice  a week  on  the  important  subject  of  Modern  History,  to  the  students  of  the 
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third  year  in  Arts  who  chose  to  take  advantage  of  his  prelections.  Attendance  is  optional, 
but  all  the  Students  showed  their  interest  in  the  subject  by  being  very  regularly  present  in 
the  class.  'I'he  Trustees  regret  that  this  is  the  only  way  in  which  they  can  express  their 
obligations  to  Mr.  Machar. 

Professors  Bell  and  MacLean  recently  appointed  to  the  chairs  of  Natural  History  and 
Chemistry,  and  the  Institutes  of  Medicine  respectively,  were  publicly  inducted  at  a meeting 
of  Convocation  held  on  the  tenth  day  of  January. 

The  Professor  of  Anatomy,  Dr.  Kennedy,  who  resides  at  Bath,  some  eighteen  miles 
from  Kingston,  and  who  has  during  the  whole  period  of  his  appointment  found  it  impossible, 
except  at  great  inconvenience,  to  lecture  daily,  having  expressed  his  willingness  to  agree 
to  any  arrangement  of  which  his  colleagues  might  approve,  provided  he  would  not  re- 
quire to  meet  his  class  more  than  twice  a week,  the  Medical  Faculty  requested  the  sanction 
of  the  Trustees  to  the  proposal  that  Michael  Sullivan,  Esq.,  M.D.,  who  had  been  for  four  years 
■Demonstrator  in  Anatomy,  should  lecture  on  the  days  when  I^r.  Kennedy  could  not  be 
present.  The  Trustees  complied  with  the  request  on  the  express  conditions  recorded  in  their 
minutes  that  the  students  would  continue  to  receive  the  same  amount  of  instruction  as  for- 
merly, and  that  the  arrangement  would  be  in  force  only  until  the  close  of  the  Session.  At 
the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Board  on  the  last  day  of  the  Session  a recommendation  from  the 
Medical  Faculty  that  Dr.  Sullivan  should  be  appointed  Assistant  Professor  of  Anatomy  was 
considered  and  agreed  to.  Richard  A.  Reeve,  B.  A.,  M.  D.,  has  been  appointed  Demonstra- 
tor in  Anatomy  with  the  superintendence  of  the  dissecting  room  four  hours  daily.  It  is 
hoped  that  these  arrangements  will  add  materially  to  the  iacihtes  afforded  by  the  University 
for  instruction  in  Medicine. 

The  Trustees  refer  with  much  satisfaction  to  the  Calendar  for  1865-6,  for  a notice  of 
valuable  additions  to  the  Library,  and  record  their  warmest  thanks  to  those  friends  of  the 
University  who  have  so  liberally  contributed  to  this  most  important  institution.  1740  vol- 
umes were  added  during  the  year  ending  27th  April,  and  excepting  a very  few  by  purchase, 
the  whole  number  was  acquired  by  donation.  This  addition  contains  many  rare  and  stand- 
ard works  in  every  department  of  literature.  The  Library  is  still  a very  small  one  for  a 
University  to  have.  The  revenue  available  for  enlargement  is  quite  inadequate.  A good 
Library  is  as  indispensable  to  the  Professor  as  to  the  Student.  Strong  reasons  are  thus  sug- 
gested for  soliciting  other  friends  to  follow,  during  the  present  year,  the  example  which  has 
been  set  in  the  past. 

In  the  Calendar  will  also  be  found  notices  of  important  additions  to  the  Museum  and  the 
Astronomical  Observatory.  Both  of  these  institutions  have  been  greatly  indebted  to  the 
consideration  of  persons  interested  in  their  efficiency,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  there  is  still 
room  for  the  assistance  of  such  as  are  disposed  to  contribute  to  their  improvement. 

The  list  of  Scholarships  has  been  carefully  revised  by  the  Senatus,  and  full  information 
respecting  them  is  given  on  pages  37-39,  of  the  Calendar.  The  whole  number  is  twenty, 
fourteen  being  connected  with  the  Faculty  of  Arts,  and  eight  with  the  Faculty  of  Theology. 
Only  three  are  permanently, endowed . For  the  others,  the  Trustees  desire  to  tender  their 
grateful  acknowledgments  to  the  several  parties  who  have  oSered  or  continued  them  for  the 
ensuing  year.  Twelve  appear  in  the  list  for  the  first  time.  Special  mention  may  be  made 
of  two,  of  the  value  of  $60  each,  from  the  congregation  of  Saint  Paul’s  Church,  Montreal.  The 
Scholarship,  value  $60,  offered  by  the  Presbytery  of  Kingston,  suggests  an  example  which 
might  be  followed  with  advantage  by  other  Presbyteries.  The  effect  of  it  should  be  a careful 
selection  of  young  men  to  enter  the  University  as  Students  for  the  Ministry,  and  a lively 
interest  in  their  progress  from  year  to  year.  It  is  submitted,  as  a question  for  the  considera- 
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tion  of  Presbyteries,  whether  or  not,  this  mode  of  encouraging  Church  students  would  bs 
more  efficient  than  a collection  for  the  Bursary  Fund  from  the  congregations  within  their 
bounds — a collection  which,  under  the  present  system,  is  oftentimes  small  and  irregularly 
made.  It  will  be  observed  that  several  Scholarships  are  given  by  the  Bursary  Committee  of 
the  Synod;  especially  that  the  grant  from  the  Colonial  Committee  of  the  Church  of  Scotland 
is  almost  entirely  applied  in  this  way,  the  Scholarships  thus  instituted  being  placed  in  con- 
nection with  the  Theological  Faculty  in  accordance  with  the  design  for  which  the  grant  is 
made.  It  is  the  opinion  of  the  Senatus  that  all  moneys  placed  at  their  disposal  for  the  as- 
sistance of  Students,  should  be  devoted  to  the  formation  of  Scholarships-that  is,  pecuniary 
encouragements  awarded  exclusively  by  competitive  examinations,  and  the  members  of  the 
Bursary  Committee,  believing  that  the  object  for  which  the  Bursary  Scheme  was  established, 
may  be  attained  with  the  greatest  benefit  to  the  Church  by  adopting  that  view,  are  disposed 
to  convert  the  collections  received  from  congregations  into  Scholarships.  Acting  upon  this 
principle,  merit  is  the  only  ground  upon  which  Scholarships  are  assigned  by  the  Senatus  ; 
and  by  referring  to  page  40  of  the  Calendar,  the  Synod  will  find  that,  besides  undergoing  the 
examination  by  which  a Scholarship  is  awarded,  competitors  must  be  in  good  standing  as  re- 
gards the  University  Examination  immediately  preceding.  Difficulties  are  always  unavoida- 
bly connected  with  the  distribution  of  money,  whether  exclusively  or  partially  on  the  ground 
of  need  ; and  for  the  officers  of  a University  in  particular,  the  wisest  course  seems  to  be  to 
recognize  merit  as  the  only  claim.  The  disposition,  therefore,  of  the  Bursary  Committee  to 
convert  into  Scholarships  the  money  placed  at  their  disposal  by  the  congregations  of  the 
Church,  seems  deserving  of  approbation.  At  the  same  time,  need  is  a claim  which  is  entitled 
to  Christian  consideration.  The  only  question  with  regard  to  it  in  the  present  instance  is, 
From  what  quarter  should  the  assistance  come  ? This  question  is  easily  answered.  Let 
there  be  a sufficient  number  of  Scholarships  so  that  no  Student  such  as  the  Church  would 
desire  to  encourage,  may  be  without  a reasonable  expectation  of  obtaining  one  ; and  if,  after 
this,  assistance  be  required,  let  individuals,  or  Sessions,  or  Presbyteries,  that  persuade  young 
men  to  come  up  to  the  University,  make  the  necessary  provision.  There  is  no  difficulty 
whatever  connected  with  the  reception  of  moneys  to  be  given  on  the  ground  of  need,  when 
the  Students  for  whom  they  are  intended  are  named  by  the  contributors. 

While  a large  addition  has  been  made  to  the  number  of  Scholarships,  it  is  gratifying  to 
notice  that  there  is  a corresponding  increase  in  the  number  of  open  Scholarships,  more  than 
half  of  those  connected  with  the  Faculty  of  Arts  being  of  that  character.  These  Scholarships 
are  competed  for  by  all  students  of  the  years  for  which  they  are  offered,  so  that  both  the  ad- 
vantage of  competition  and  the  honour  of  success  are  much  greater  in  their  case  than  in  the 
case  of  close  Scholarships,  which  are  compe  ted  for  only  by  Church  Students.  The  Synod 
will,  therefore,  be  prepared  to  hear  that  open  Scholarships  are  regarded  by  the  Senatus  with 
greater  favour  than  close  Scholarships. 

A new  feature  in  the  encouragements  offe  red  to  industrious  and  deserving  Students,  is 
the  institution  of  valuable  prizes  for  competitive  essays  to  be  written  during  the  Summer 
vacation.  By  referring  to  page  41  of  the  Calendar,  it  will  be  seen  that  four  such  prizes, 
amounting  in  value  to  $160,  are  to  be  aw  arded  next  Session.  The  thanks  of  the  Trustees  are 
tendered  to  the  friends  of  the  University  who  have  kindly  contributed  these  munificent  re- 
wards; and  it  is  hoped  that  their  liberality  will  be  the  means  of  inducing  a large  and  vigo- 
rous competition. 

Appended  to  this  Report  is  an  extract  of  the  proceedings  of  the  General  Meeting  of  th® 
card,  held  on  the  27th  of  April,  with  reference  to  the  addition  of  a Fourth  Session  to  the 
urriculum  in  Arts.  The  recommendations  embodied  therein  were  unanimously  agreed  to 
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by  the  Senatus  ; and  the  various  changes  proposed  were  on  its  behalf  earnestly  urged  . by  the 
Principal  on  the  acceptance  of  the  Board.  By  sanctioning  these  recommendations,  the  Trus- 
tees have  assimilated  the  Curriculum  in  Queen’s  University  to  that  which  is  in  force  in  other 
Universities  in  the  Province,  as  well  as  in  the  Universities  of  Scotland.  In  the  opinion  of 
the  Senatus,  justice  cannot  be  done  to  the  various  subjects  of  study,  in  fewer  than  four  Ses- 
sions ; while  an  additional  year  will  relieve  the  students  of  a pressure  of  work  which  is  ad- 
verse to  their  progress  m a sound  and  thorough  education.  According  to  the  recommenda- 
tion numbered  5,  the  course  may  still  be  completed  in  three  years,  provided  intrant  students 
pass  an  examination  showing  themselves  qualified  to  commence  with  the  studies  of  the  second 
session.  To  those  who  will  rank  next  session  as  second  or  third  year’.s  students,  a fourth 
session  is  made  optional,  because  when  they  entered  upon  the  course  they  expected  to  com- 
plete it  in  three  years  but  it  is  believed  that  a number  of  them  will  conform  to  the  exten- 
ded Curriculum. 

As  requested  by  the  Senatus,  the  Trustees  raemoralize  the  Synod  to  require  all  stu- 
dents for  the  Ministry  to  take  the  new  course  prescribed  for  intending  Graduates.  In  for- 
mer years,  the  Synod  required  an  attendance  of  four  Sessions ; and  as  an  opinion  in  favour  of 
the  change  now  proposed  has  been  frequently  and  strongly,  if  not  generally  expressed  by 
members  of  Synod,  it  seems  unnecessary  to  advance  any  arguments  in  support  of  a Curri- 
culum, in  better  accordance  than  the  existing  one,  with  the  views  regarding  an  educated 
Ministry  which  the  Synod  has  always  maintained. 

In  consequence  of  the  increased  expense  of  attending  a fourth  session,  the  Senates  re- 
commended, and  the  Board  have  sanctioned,  a reduction  in  the  class  fees  to  Students  in 
Arts.  The  resolution  of  the  Board  anent  the  recommendation  of  the  Senatus,  solicits  infor- 
mation as  to  the  views  of  the  Synod  respecting  the  proposal  to  exact  the  same  tees  of  all 
Students  in  Arts,  whether  they  be  Students  for  the  Ministry  or  not,  with  this  difference — that 
the  fees’received  from  students  preparing  for  theChurch  shall  be  returned  to  them  under  certain 
conditions.  The  following  reasons  in  support  of  the  recommendation  of  the  Senatus  seem 
to  be  worthy  of  consideration.  Its  adoption  will  remove  an  invidious  distinction  between 
Students  during  their  Arts  course.  It  will  abolish  the  present  system  of  exacting  a written 
obligation  from  those  who  declare  their  intention  of  studying  for  the  Ministry— a system 
which  is  objectionable  on  several  grounds,  but  chiefly  because  the  obligation  is  in  mo.st  cases 
not  legally  binding,  and  has  been  too  frequently  dishonoured  by  Students,  wbo,after  obtaining 
a liberal  education  under  exemption  from  fees,  have  turned  aside  from  the  Ministry  without 
paying  the  charges  remitted.  The  returning  of  fees  tqStude  nts  in  the  Theological  Hall,  or 
upon  taking  License,  will  be  equivalent  to  Bursaries  given  to  them  as  honajide  Theological 
Students  ; and  as  they  will  enjoy  the  use  cf  them  by  right,  they  will  have  all  the  satisfaction 
of  that  feeling  of  independence  which  accompanies  the  possession  of  what  one  earns  for  him- 
self. This  will  be  the  case,  especially  if  the  fees  be  returned  subject  to  the  same  conditions 
on  which  Bursaries  are  now  granted,  namely— the  passing  of  the  regular  University  Exa- 
mination immediately  preceding  the  application  for  them.  It  is  recommended,  however 
that  one  year  be  al'lowed  to  elapse  before  the  charging  of  fees  from  Students  for  the  Minis- 
try come  into  force,  should  the  proposal  meet  with  the  approval  of  the  Synod, 

Herewith  is  submitted  as  usual  an  audited  financial  statement  from  the  Treasurer.  At- 
tention is  requested  to  the  remarks  and  explanations  which  accompany  it. 

All  which  is  respectfully  submitted  in  the  name  and  by  the  appointment  of  the  Board. 

W.  SNODGRASS, 

Chairman,  pro.  tern. 


Ottawa,  7lh  June,  1865. 


APPENDIX. 

Extract  from  the  'proceedings  at  a Meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  University  of  Queen's 
College,  at  Kingston^  held  on  21th  day  of  April,  18S5. 

Inter  alia. 

The  following  extract  from  the  mmutes  of  Senatus  of  date  21st  March,  1865,  was  read. 

Queen’s  University,  March  21st,  1865. 

The  Senatus  met  and  was  constituted 
Inter  alia. 

The  Senatus  agreed  to  recommend  to  the  Trustees  ! 

1.  — That  in  conformity  with  the  course  now  prescribed  by  the  ether  Universities  of  Upper 
and  Lower  Canada,  the  Trustees  enact  that  four  years  shall  be  required  to  complete  the  under- 
graduate course  in  Arts,  the  Session  in  each  year  to  commence  on  the  first  Wednesday  of  Octo- 
ber, and  to  close  on  the  last  Thursday  of  April  thereafter. 

2.  — That  the  order  of  attendance  on  the  classes  in  each  session  shall  be  according  to  the 
following  scheme  ; — 


Year. 

1 Hour. 

Monday. 

Tuesday, 

Wednesday, 

Thursday. 

I^RIDAY. 

I 

9 

m assies 

Classics  ..... 

Classics  

Classics 

Elassics 

1 10 

Mathematics  .. 

Mathematics  . . 

Mathematics  . . 

Mathematics  . . 

Mathematics  , . 

11 

Classics 

Classics 

Classics 

Classics  

Classic.s 

12 

Rhetoric 

Rhetoric 

Rhetoric  .... 

ir. 

9 

Mathematics  . .. 

Mathematics  . . 

Mathematics  . . 

Mathematics  . . 

Mathematics. . . 

10 

Classics 

Classics 

Classics  

Classics  

Classics 

11 

12 

Natural  History 

Logic 

Natural  History 

Logic 

Natural  History 

III. 

9 

Natural  History 

Natural  History 

10 

Classics 

Classics 

Classics 

Classics 

Classics 

11 

Metaphysics.. . . 

Metaphysics . . . 

Metaphysics  . . . 

Metaphysics.  . . 

Metaphysics  . . . 

12 

Nat.  Philosophy 

Nat.  Philosophy 

Nat.  Philosophy 

Nat.  Philosophy 

Nat  Philosophy 

IV. 

9 

Ethics ■ . 

Ethics  * 

Ethics 

Ethics  * 

Ethics 

10 

Chemistry  *. . . 

Chemistry 

Chemistry  *. . . . 

Chemistry  .... 

Chemistry  * . , 

11 

Nat.  Philosophy 

N.  Philosophy  * 

Nat.  Philosophy 

N.  Philosophy  * 

Nat.  Philosophy 

12 

Greek 

Greek 

Greek 

Greek 

Greek 

Attendance  at  the  classes,  marked  * is  optional,  except  for  those  who  intend  to  compete  for 
honours  in  those  departments  of  study  with  which  these  classes  are  connected. 

3.  — That  the  above  arrangement  shall  come  into  force  at  the  commencement  of  next  session 
with  regard  to  all  Students  who  have  not  hitherto  attended, College,  and  that  it  be  recommended 
to  the  first  and  second  year’s  Students  of  the  present  session  to  fall  in  with  the  same  arrangement, 
and  that,  to  encourage  them  to  do  so,  the  Trustees  dispense  with  fees  for  the  fourth  session. 

4.  — That  the  fee  for  each  session  be  a net  sum  of  Twenty-five  Dollars,  including  the  Matricu- 
lation fee  of  Four  Dollars  and  the  charge  of  One  Dollar  for  apparatus. 

5th. — That  intrant  Students  passing  with  perfect  satisfaction  the  entrance  examination  re- 
quired of  second  year’s  Students  be  allowed  to  proceed  to  the  second  year’s  course. 

6. — That  the  Trustees,  in  the  event  of  their  approval  being  given  to  the  above  Curriculum, 
memorialize  the  Synod  to  accept  the  course  required  from  Students  proceeding  to  Degrees  in  Arts, 
as  the  course  to  be  required  from  the  Students  for  the  Ministry,  and  to  sanction  the  payment  by 
such  Students  of  the  class  fees  in  each  year,  these  fees,  exclusive  of  matriculation  and  apparatus 
fees,  to  be  returned  with  interest,  one  third  at  the  commencement  ol  each  of  the  first  two  sessions 
in  the  Hall,  and  the  remaining  third  on  the  Student  obtaining  License,  but  the  claim  for  each 
payment  to  cease  after  the  lapse  of  three  years  from  the  time  at  which  it  is  here  declared  to  be 
payable. 

Extracted  from  the  Records  of  Senatus  by 

(Signed),  J.  B.  MOWAT, 

Secretary. 

The  recommendation  of  the  Senatus  with  regard  to  the  Undergraduate  course  was  duly 
considered,  and  thereafter  it  was  resolved,  That  the  Board  approve  ot  the  recommendations  of  the 
Senatus  numbered  1,  2,  3,  4 and  5,  and  adopt  the  same  in  conformity  with  the  terras  thereof  as 
the  Regulation  of  this  Board  with  regard  to  the  Undergraduate  course  of  study  in  Arts — and  that 
the  Board  transmit  the  same  to  the  Synod  for  their  approval,  in  so  far  as  regards  Student  of  Di- 


6 


vinity  in  the  College — and  the  Board  further  request  to  be  informed  ag  to  the  views  ofthe  Syno^ 
respecting;  that  portion  of  Section  No.  6 of  the  said  recommendations  which  proposee  to  regnlat® 
the  fees  payable  by  Students  purposing  to  study  with  a view  to  entering  the  Divinity  Hall. 
Extracted  from  the  minutes  of  proceedings  by 

. W.  IRELAND, 


Secretary  to  Board  of  Trustees 
of  Queen’s  College. 


TREASURER’S  REPORT. 


Kingston,  29th,  May,  1866. 

I'Jit  Hon.  John  Hamilton,  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Truaieet. 

Sir, — I have  pleasure  in  handing  you  herewith  the  Annual  Accounts,  Statements,  and  Bal- 
ance Sheet  of  Queen’s  College,  at  Kingston — duly  audited  as  usual. 

The  Financial  year  of  the  College  ends  with  the  close  of  each  Session,  but  many  ofthe  pay- 
ments are  not  made  until  a few  days  after.  I was  therefore  quite  unable  to  close  the  accounts 
in  time  for  last  Meeting  without  presenting  an  imperfect  and  incorrect  statement  of  the  year’s  ex- 
penditure. Permit  me  respectfully  to  recommend  that  for  the  future  the  Treasurer’s  Accounts  be 
closed  on  the  15th  or  21st  May,  which  would  meet  the  difficulty  in  question. 

In  explanation  of  the  apparent  surplus  of  Income  over  expenditure,  I beg  to  state  that  ow- 
ing to  a change  in  the  Financial  year  of  the  Province  we  received  a grant  and  a half,  or  $7,500, 
instead  of  $5000,  as  formerly.  Deducting  the  apparent  surplus  from  this  excess  of  Income  there  is 
a deficiency  of  $810.61,  or  less  than  the  surplus  of  last  year,  which  was  $1,006.45. 

The  expenditure  of  this  year  exceeds  that  of  last  year  by  $1,184.36,  partly  because  the  salary 
of  the  Principal  was  only  charged  for  six  months  in  1864,  and  also  because  some  of  the  General 
Expenses  such  as  Stationery  and  Printing  are  heavier  this  year  than  last.  No  Law  expenses  are 
included  in  this  statement  of  the  Annual  Expenditure  of  the  year. 

The  annual  Income  is  at  present  affected  by  reduction  in  the  Commercial  Bank  Dividend,  and 
also  by  a deduction  from  the  Temporalities  Fund  Allowance,  the  deficiency  from  these  two  sources 
of  Revenue  being  $1,090 — or  rather  more  than  the  amount  of  excess  of  Expenditure  over  the  In- 
come. I beg  respectfully  to  report  that  the  College  expenditure  at  present  is  as  nearly  as  possi- 
ble equal  to  the  Income,  and  that  there  would  be  a considerable  surplus  of  Revenue  were  the 
Board  able  to  convert  into  productive  Capital  the  large  amount  now  locked  up  m Lands  yielding 
no  return. 

I beg  further  to  report  that  the  old  College  Building  is  much  in  need  of  repairs,  especially  to 
the  roof,  and  that  considerable  outlay  must  be  made  before  next  autumn,  otherwise  the  building 
will  sustain- damage. 

The  sale  of  Lands  proceeds  very  slowly,  chiefly  owing  to  the  scarcity  of  money  throughout 
the  Province,  and  also  to  want  of  demand  for  Real  Estate.  Very  great  difficulty  is  also  experi- 
enced from  the  provision  in  the  Charter  that  no  sale  is  valid  until  approved  of  at  a meeting  of 
thirteen  Trustees, 

I trust  the  statements  herewith  submitted  may  be  found  satisfactory  and  sufficiently  explicit, 
and  will  have  pleasure  in  affording  any  further  information  which  the  Board  may  desire. 

I remain,  sir, 

Tour  most  obedient  servant, 

JOHN  PATON, 

Hon.  Treasurer. 


STATEMENT  OF  THE  ORDINARY  INCOME  AND  EXPENDITURE  OF  QUEEN’S 
COLLEGE  AT  KINGSTON^  DURING  THE  YEAR  ENDING,  BOTH  APRIL,  1865. 


INCOME. 


GOTERNMENT  GRANT. 

18  mos.,  Jany.  ’64,  to  30th  June,  ’65.$  7500  00 
Colonial  Committee  of  C’uurch  of  Scot- 
land, £300  stg.  for  Theolog’l  Dep..  1470  00 

Temporalities  Fund 1550  00 

Dividend  at  6 p.c.  on  320  shares  Com- 
mercial Bank  Stock 1920  00 

Interest  on  Mortgages 528  00 

Feds  collected  less  Commission 1197  24 

Pasturage 18  00 

Rent  from  Medical  Faculty  as  per 
agreement  250  00 

Total. $14433  24 


Total $14433  24 

Audited  and  found  correct,  May  29th.,  1866 


EXPENDITURE. 


SALARIES. 

Prin.  Snodgrass  14  mos.  to 

1st  Oct.,  ’66 $2800  00 

Prin.  Leitch  1^  mos.  to  15th 

May,  ’64 300  00 

Prof.  Williamson,  12  mos. 

to  1st  Oct,,  ’65 1600  00 

Prof.  Mowat,  do  do  1 500  00 
Prof.  Murray.  do  do  1500  00 
Prof.  Bell,  do  do  1200  00 

Rev.  J-  H.  McKerras 800  00 

Wm.  Ireland,  Secy.,  12  mos 

to  1st  March  ’65 200  00 

Prof.  Mowat,  Secretary  to 

Senatus  to  10th  Feb.  ’65  40  00 

Prof.  Murray,  Registrar, 

April  ’63  to  April  ’64.. . 40  00 

Rev.  G.  Porteus,  Librarian, 

12  mos.  to  1st  June,  ’65..  80  00 

J.  Cormack.  Janitor,  12 

mos.  to  36Lh  June,  ’65...  300  00 


$10360  00 


GENERAL  EXPENSES. 


Travelling  Expenses  of 
Trustees  attending  Meet- 


mgs  of  the  Board $ 

185 

38 

Advertising  in  Newspapers, 

108 

49 

Premiums  of  Insurance. . . . 

216 

41 

Repairs  to  Buildings  and 

Board  Walks 

302 

86 

Fence  around  Grounds..  . 

120 

00 

Stationery  and  Printing... . 

663 

68 

Fuel  and  Light 

138 

05 

Postages  and  Telegrams. . . 

60 

20 

Allowance  for  Post’g  Books 

50 

00 

Miscellaneous  Expenses. . . . 

213 

68 

Grant  to  purchase  Materials 

for  Chemistry  Class 

100 

00 

$2048 


SCHOLARSHIPS. 


Grammar  School $195  00 

Four  granted  per  Calendar 

of  1864-5 140  00 


Balance  being  apparent  sur- 
plus of  Income  over  expen- 
diture  


$ 335  OO 


1689  49 


Total. 


$14433  24| 


GEO.  L.  MOWAT. 
GEO.  DAYIDSON. 


QUEEN  S COLLEGE  AT  KINGSTON.— BALANCE  SHEET,  29th  APRIL,  1865. 


Dr. 

Royal  Charter,  Coat  of  $3107  87 

Class  Apparatus,  “ 3633  92 

Library,  Expended  on,  3242 '04 

Furniture,  etc.,  “ 1422  09 

Bank  Stock,  320  Shares  in  Comnaercial 

Bank  at  par  32000  00 

Lands  : 

16-1^  Acres,  Kingston  nom.  value  13,200 


100  “ S|-  Lot  5,  2d  C Manvers  “ 
100  ‘‘  Ni  “ 19,  12  C Portland  “ 
rear“  4,  4th C S Crosby  “ 


64 
100 
100 
100 
200 
200 
100  “ Ei 


“Ns 
“E^ 
“ Ni 


300 

300 

192 

300 

300 

300 

600 

600 

300 


' 19,  2d  C Mormora  “ 

21,  11  C Belmont  “ 

10,  9h  C Tiny 
12,  15  C Orillia 
15,  10  C Sunnidale  “ 

11,  1C  Plympton  “ 

Lot  4 South  side  Hannah  St  Hamilton  100 

16492 

INVESTMENTS  ON  MORTGAGE  OF  REAL 
ESTATE. 

A.  J.  Macdonell  (3)  4586  55 


Rice  Lewis 
D.  McMillan 
G.  Neilson 


4800  00 
150  00 
3000  00 


— 12,536 


Queen’s  College  School  and 
Lot  cost  of 

College  Premises  Cost  of 

SCHOLARSHIP  ENDOWMENTS 

Toronto  Bursary,  7 Shares 
Commercial  Bank  Stock, 
cost  785  20 

Kingston  “ 10  1113  00 

Prince  of  Wales  Scho- 
larship Mortgage, 

Ralston  $400 

Prince  of  Wales  Scho- 
larship Mortgage, 

Macdonell  400^800  00 

Mowat  Scholarship, 

Mortgage,  Forrester,  200 

Do  Campbell,  600  800  00 


1149  54 
36093  26 


Observatory  Account 
Law  Costs 

Bursary  Account  Overdrawn 
Commercial  Bank,  Balance 
Petty  cash.  Balance  ^ 


Kingston,  29th  May,  1865. 


- 3498  20 

67  99 
- 750  50 
93  50 
726  46 
48  46 

$114860  78 


Toronto  Scholarship  Endow- 
ment 800 

Kingston  lli3 

Prince  of  Wales  800 

Mowat  800 


Cr. 


Balances  of  Private  Accounts. 
Principal  Snodgrass 
Professor  Murray 
Janitor 


3518 

800 

760 

76 


Leitch  Memorial  Fund  

Funds  for  Investment 
Prince  of  Wales  Scholarship  • ■ 
Trustees  “ 

Profit  and  Loss.  To  balance  Ac- 
counts 


1626  00 
90  35 
191  62 
51  80 
33  OO 

109356  01 


$114860  78 


JOHN  PATON, 
.Hon.  Treasurer, 


statement  of  receipts  and  disbursements  on  account  of  schola 

* SHIPS 


RECEIPTS. 


DISBURSEMENTS. 


On  acct.  of  the  Mowat  Scholarship ...  $ 66  05 

Dividend  on  the  Toronto  Scholarship 


Endowment 42  00 

Do  on  Kingston  do 60  00 

Hugh  Allan,  Esq.,  of  Montreal 50  00 

John  Watkins,  Esq.,  of  Kingston 80  00 

Hon.  Alex.  Campbell  do  ....  80  00 

4 Foundation  Scholarships  per  Calen- 
dar   140  00 

Aberdeen  University  Scholarship,  £7 

Sterling 34  07 


Amount  overdrawn  and  written  ofT. . . 161  93 


Total I?  693  05 


Kingston  Scholarship  (last  year)  D. 

Fraser $ 30 

St.Andrew’s,  (Montreal)  do,  R.  Jardine  40  , 

Watkins  do,  J.  E.  Burgess  80  ' 

Campbell  do,  Jas.  McDowell 80 

Toronto  do,  J.  C.  McGregor 42 

Kingston  do,  Sami.  McMorine.  . 60 

Mowat  do,  Alex.  Nicholson  64  [I 

Glasgow  do,  David  Niven 36  | 

Aberdeen  do,  A.  G.  McBean 34 

Allan  do,  Donald  Fraser 50 

Foundation  do,  D.  G.  McKay.  . » ....  20 

do  do  F.  H.  Chrysler f 

Qnee.'i’s  do,  W.  H.  Fuller 40  iL 

do  do  Thomas  Alexand«'r 40  (' 

Sr.  Andrew’s  do,  D.  McGillivray 36 


Total S 693  C 


PALLY  “CITIZBX”  STEAM  PRINTING  HOUSE,  RIDEAU  STREET,  OTTAWA. 
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LIBRARY  OF  QUEER’S  UOTYERSITT. 


The  following  By-Laws,  enacted  by  the  Trustees  on  the  28th  day  of 
April,  1865,  are  now  in  force  : — 

I.  The  Librarian  shall  have  the  general  management,  subject  to  the 
direction  of  the  Curators,  and  shall  be  guided  by  the  following  regula- 
tions, which,  for  the  sake  of  convenience,  embody  the  duties  detailed 
under  Statute  No.  90  : — 

(1)  He  shall  carefully  and  legibly  enter  in  the  Alphabetical  Cata- 
logue every  new  book  in  the  order  in  which  it  is  received,  inserting 
its  number,  title,  place,  and  date  of  publication,  shelf  mark,  the 
manner  in  which  it  has  been  obtained — whether  by  purchase  or 
donation — if  a gift,  the  name  and  residence  of  the  donor,  its  price 
when  known,  date  of  receipt,  and  any  other  particulars  which  the 

‘ Curators  may  order  to  be  recorded. 

(2)  He  shall  enter  in  the  Classed  Catalogue  every  book  received,  in 
the  order  of  its  receipt  and  as  soon  as  possible  thereafter,  being 
careful  to  make  the  title  and  shelf  mark  exactly  the  same  as  in  the 
Alphabetical  Catalogue. 

(3)  He  shall  inscribe  in  each  volume  its  number,  shelf  mark,  price, 
the  name  and  residence  of  the  donor  if  a donation,  and  the  date  of 
receipt,  in  such  manner  as  the  Curators  may  direct. 

(4)  Upon  the  receipt  of  a number  of  any  magazine  or  periodical 
coming  regularly,  he  shall  enter  in  a book  kept  for  the  purpose  the 
date  of  its  receipt,  and  shall  inscribe  the  same  upon  the  cover  of  the 
magazine  or  periodical  over  his  initials,  and  when  any  number  is 
two  weeks  behind  time  in  arriving,  he  shall  notify  its  non-arrival  to 
the  party  who  should  supply  it. 

(5)  He  shall  on  no  account  lend  a book  until  it  is  entered  in 
the  catalogues,  and  in  no  case  to  a person  entitled  to  borrow  except 
on  his  personal  application  or  the  application  of  some  one  bearing 
his  written  authority. 

(6)  He  shall  on  no  account  give  out  a book  to  any  person  who  has 
books  in  his  possession  contrary  to  by-law,  or  who  has  not  paid  all 

- fees  and  fines  due  by  him. 

(7)  Before  giving  out  any  books  he  shall  first  see  that  the  appli- 
cant complies  with  all  the  conditions  on  which  persons  are  admitted 


to  the  use  of  the  Library,  and  shall  then  under  his  name  and  address 
in  the  delivery-book  place  the  titles  of  the  books  borrowed,  their 
shelf  marks,  and  the  dates  of  borrowing,  and  shall  require  the 
borrower  to  write  his  initials  after  each  title.  When  books  are 
returned  he  shall  mark  the  date  of  their  return.  Books  re-borrowed 
he  shall  enter  in  the  same  way  as  books  taken  out  for  the  first  time.  - 

(8)  He  shall  attend  daily  during  the  Session,  and  once  a week 
during  the  summer  vacation,  at  such  hours  as  the  Curators  may 
appoint,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  out  and  receiving  books. 

(9)  He  shall  prepare  from  time  to  time  and  submit  to  the  Curators 
a list  of  such  books,  manuscripts,  and  other  works,  as  ought  not  to 
be  given  out,  and  of  such  books  as  may  be  lent  on  special  conditions, 
and  shall  be  guided  by  the  said  list  after  it  has  been  adjusted  and 
approved  by  the  Curators,  taking  a record  of  all  special  conditions 
on  which  books  are  lent. 

(10)  He  shall  submit  to  the  Curators  on  the  first  day  of  April  and 
November  in  each  year  a statement  of  additions  to  the  Library,  and 
the  sources  whence  they  have  been  obtained ; of  books  lost  or 
missing,  with  the  names  of  the  persons  to  wdiom  they  were  last  lent ; 
and  of  the  fees  or  fines  due,  together  with  the  names  of  the  persons 
by  whom  they  are  due.  On  the  former  of  these  days  he  shall  also 
submit  a statement  of  all  revenues  and  expenses  in  behalf  of  the 
Library. 

(11)  He  shall  recall  all  books  at  least  twice  a year,  and  report 
promptly  any  damage  a book  may  sustain  while  in  the  hands  of  a 
reader. 

(12)  He  shall  conduct  all  correspondence  referred  to  him  by  the 
Curators  in  the  ihanner  directed  by  the  Curators. 

(13)  He  shall  see  that  all  by-laws  concerning  readers  are  duly  ob- 
served, and  shall  promptly  report  all  cases  in  which  he  finds  himself 
unable  to  enforce  their  application. 

H.  Concerning  Readers. 

(1)  Every  registered  Student,  upon  producing  to  the  Librarian  his 
registration  ticket,  with  certification  that  he  has  paid  his  registration 
fee,  upon  purchasing  a catalogue  or  showing  that  he  has  purchased 
one,  and  upon  subscribing  his  name  to  such  of  the  by-laws  as  he 
may  be  required  to  sign,  is  entitled  to  borrow  during  the  Session 
three  volumes  and  n©  more  at  one  time,  and  for  two  weeks  and  no 
longer  at  one  time,  and  to  re-borrow  the  same  books  if  during  the 
time  they  have  been  in  his  possession  no  application  has  been  made 
for  them  by  another  person  entitled  to  the  use  of  the  Library. 
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(2)  The  use  of  works  borrowed  from  the  Library  as  text  or  class 
books  is  strictly  forbidden,  and  when  a Student  transgresses  this 
by-law,  he  forfeits  all  the  j^rivileges  of  a reader  for  the  rest  of  the 
Session. 

(3)  No  Student  entitled  to  the  use  of  the  Library  shall  have  his 
class  tickets  signed  by  any  Professor  without  producing  the  Libra- 
rian’s certificate,  testifying  that  his  position  as  regards  the  Library  is 
in  accordance  with  the  by-laws. 

(4)  Every  registered  Student,  having  placed  on  record  in  a book 
kept  by  the  Librarian  his  intention  to  return  to  the  University,  is 
entitled  to  borrow  for  summer  reading  five  volumes  and  no  more  at 
one  time,  but  for  this  privilege  he  shall  deposit  the  sum  of  five 
dollars  with  the  Librarian,  whose  receipt  must  be  given  up  before 
the  deposit  can  be  returned.  All  books  borrowed  under  this  regu- 
lation must  be  returned  in  the  following  Session  within  eight  days 
after  the  opening  of  the  classes  in  the  Faculty  to  which  the  Student 
will  then  belong. 

(5)  When  books  are  not  returned  at  the  end  of  the  period  for 
which  they  may  be  taken  out,  a fine  of  five  cents  a volume  shall  be 
paid  by  the  borrower,  and  a further  fine  of  three  cents  a volume  for 
each  day  as  long  as  they  are  not  returned,  until  the  amount  of  the 
fine  equal  the  price  at  which  the  book  or  books  retained  can  be 
replaced.  If  the  period  close  on  a holiday,  or  a day  on  which  the 
Library  is  closed,  the  first  day  thereafter  on  which  the  Library  is 
open  shall  be  the  day  on  which  books  should  be  returned.  Fines 
due  on  books  borrowed  for  summer  reading  shall  be  deducted  from 
the  borrower’s  deposit,  and  fines  due  on  books  borrowed  during  the 
Session  shall  cause  suspension  of  the  use  of  the  Library  until  the 
books  be  returned  and  the  fines  paid. 

(6)  The  Secretary  or  any  member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  may 
have  four  volumes  in  his  possession  at  one  time,  and  for  one  month 
at  a time. 

(7)  Any  Professor  or  Lecturer  actually  engaged  in  teaching  may 
borrow  eight  volumes  at  a time,  and  for  one  month  at  a time. 

(8)  The  Librarian  is  entitled  to  the  use  of  five  volumes  for  two 
weeks  at  one  time. 

(9)  Any  Graduate  of  the  University  who  is  not  a registered 
Student,  having  deposited  five  dollars  in  the  hands  of  the  Librarian 
and  paid  a subscription  of  three  dollars,  is  entitled  for  one  year 
from  the  date  of  deposit  and  subscription  to  the  same  privilege  as 
registered  Students,  but,  in  other  respects,  only  on  the  same  terms  as 
registered  Students. 
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I III.  All  books  belonging  to  the  Library  shall  be  recalled  annually  on 
the  25th  day  of  March,  and  none  shall  be  given  out  until  the  first  day  of 
April  following,  and  a fine  of  twenty  cents  shall  be  exacted  for  every 
volume  retained,  by  whomsoever  retained,  during  the  whole  or  any  part 
of  the  interval  between  these  dates. 

IV.  An  annual  inspfection  of  the  Library  by  the  Curators  shall  take 
place  between  the  8th  and  16th  of  November,  during  which  period  the 
Library  shall  be  closed,  and  all  books,  by  whomsoever  borrowed,  must  be 
returned  to  the  Library  before  the  commencement  of  that  period,  other- 
wise a fine  of  fifteen  cents  per  volume  shall  be  exacted,  which  fine  shall 
be  repeated  weekly  after  the  expiration  of  the  time  of  inspection,  so  long 
as  any  volume  is  retained,  until  a copy  of  such  volume  of  equal  value  be 
placed  in  the  Library  at  the  expense  of  the  borrower. 

V.  Readers  sending  their  books  to  the  Library,  or  having  books  sent  to 
their  order,  must  bear  all  risk  of  loss  or  damage  thereby  occurring,  and 
make  good  any  loss  or  damage  actually  arising. 

VI.  No  works  of  reference  are  allowed  to  be  taken  out  of  the  Library, 
and  encyclopaedias,  dictionaries,  gazetteers,  books  of  plates  or  designs, 
manuscripts,  works  in  natural  history  bearing  on  classification,  and  all 
quarto  and  folio  volumes,  are  to  be  considered  as  works  of  reference, 
unless  otherwise  marked  by  order  of  the  Curators.  The  Curators  may 
make  arrangements  for  allowing  such  works  to  be  consulted. 

VII.  Single  numbers  of  magazines  and  periodicals  are  to  be  regarded 
as  volumes. 

VIII.  A donation  of  fifty  dollars  or  uj)wards,  or  of  books  to  that  value, 
entitles  the  donor  to  the  use  of  the  Library  during  his  lifetime,  but  only 
in  accordance  with  the  by-laws  respecting  the  number  of  books  which 
may  be  borrowed,  the  time  during  which  they  may  be  retained,  deposit, 
fines,  &c.,  applicable  to  registered  Students. 

IX.  Any  Trustee  or  Professor,  or  any  person  in  the  company  of  a 
Trustee  or  Professor,  may  visit  the  Libraiy  at  any  time,  but  particular 
care  must  be  taken  when  handling  a book  not  to  displace  it. 

X.  Former  by-laws  are  repealed,  and  these  by-laws  shall  be  printed 
and  a copy  handed  to  every  reader  at  the  time  of  his  becoming  a reader, 
and  they  shall  also  be  written  in  a book  over  the  words,  “ I hereby  agree 
to  observe  the  above  by-laws  and  be  subject  to  all  the  conditions  therein 
contained,  in  so  far  as  they  are  applicable  to  me,  during  the  whole  time  I 
shall  continue  to  borrow  books  from  the  Library  of  Queen’s  University.” 
And  every  person  on  becoming  a reader  shall  be  required  to  write  his 
name  under  the  foregoing  words  of  obligation. 
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Abbot’s  Young  Christian.  Edinburgh,  1833. 
Abercrombie’s  Contest  and  Armour.  Edinburgh,  1841. 

— Harmony  of  Christian  Eaith  and  Character.  Ediur 

burgh,  1841. 

— ■ Think  on  these  Things.  Edinburgh,  1841. 

— Treatise  on  the  Intellectual  Powers.  London,  1841. 

— Treatise  on  the  Culture  and  Discipline  of  the  Mind. 

Edinburgh,  1837. 

— Treatise  on  the  Moral  Feelings.  London,  1841. 

— Treatise  on  the  Brain.  Edinburgh,  1834, 

— Treatise  on  the  Stomach.  London,  1837. 

Abernethy  on  Local  Diseases.  London,  1826, 

Adam,  Alexander.  Latin  G-rammar.  N.  Y.,  1833. 

Adam,  Thomas.  Private  Thoughts.  Glasgow,  1831. 

— Do.  Second  Copy.  Glasgow,  1831, 
Adam,  Henry.  The  Gainsayer  Silenced.  Edinburgh,  1825, 
Addison’s  Spectator.  London,  1852, 

— Papers  in  Spectator,  &c,,  &c.  Edinburgh,  1790,  2 vols. 
Addison,  Jos,  Evidences  of  Christianity.  Edinburgh,  1815, 
^scHTLns  Agamemnon.  London,  1839. 

— Ppinetheus  Vinctus.  London,  1833. 

.Esopi  Fabulse  et  Luciani  Dialogi.  Edinburgh,  1767. 
jEthiopic  Billter.  London,  1813. 

Ainslie’s  Keasons  for  the  hope  that  is  in  us.  Edin.,  1832, 
Ai^syroRTH’s  Latin  Dictionary.  Edinburgh,  1846, 

Aitken’s  Sermons.  Edinburgh,  1835, 

— Sermons.  Edinburgh,  1835. 

Aiton’s  Life  and  Times  of  Henderson.  Edinburgh,  1836, 
A’Kempis.  Imitation  of  Christ.  Glasgow,  1841. 

— De  L’lmitation  de  Jesus-Christ.  Paris,  1681. 
Alexander  the  Great,  Life  of,  (Fam.  Lib.)  London,  1829, 
Ai<ford’s  Crreek  Testament  London,  1856,  3 yoIs, 
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Alison’s  History  of  Europe.  N.  Y.,  1849,  4 vols. 

— Bo.  Second  Copy.  Edinburgh,  1852,  5 vols. 

— History  of  Europe  from  1815.  London  and  Edin.,  1853. 
Ali  Pasha,  Life  of,  (Earn.  Lib.)  London,  1838. 

Allen’s  Biographical  Dictionary.  Cambridge,  1809. 
Allin’s  Discourses  on  Atheism.  London,  1828. 

Alley’s  Vindicae  Christianae.  London,  1826. 

Alston’s  Method  of  teaching  the  blind.  Glasgow,  1844. 

— Gospel  of  St.  Matthew.  Glasgow,  1857. 

— Galatians  and  Ephesians.  Glasgow,  1657. 

American  Preacher.  Edinburgh,  1796. 

— National  Preacher.  N.  Y.,  1845. 

Ammonius  de  Interpretatione.  Venet,  1546. 

Amusement  Curieux  et  Divertissant,  par  M.  Duery.  Paris, 

1782. . 

Anacharsis  the  Younger,  Travels  of.  London,  1806,  8 vols. 

— Du  Jeune,  Voyage.  London,  1800. 

— Travels.  London,  1796,  5 vols. 

Anderson’s  Annals  of  the  English  Bible.  N.  Y.,  1852. 

— Discourses  on  Elijah.  London,  1835. 

Anglo-Saxons,  History  of  (Pam.  Lib.)  London,  1838. 
Angus’  Sacred  History.  Paisley,  1839. 

Annals  of  Natural  History.  London,  1860. 

Annotations  on  the  Bible.  London,  1645. 

Anticritica  Buxtorfi.  1653. 

Anti-Sceptic.  Edinburgh,  1829. 

Appleton’s  Cyclopaedia  of  Biography.  N.  Y.,  1856. 
Appollodori  Atheniensis  Bibliotheca.  Paris,  1661. 
Appiani  Romanse  Historiae.  Lyons,  1576. 

Apthorp’s  Sermons  on  Prophecy.  London,  1786,  2 vols.'* 
Arabic  Bible.  Newcastle,  1811. 

Arago’s  Biographies.  Boston,  1859,  2 vols. 

Aristophanes  Cum  Notis.  London,  1825,  3 vols. 
Arch^ologica  Graeca.  London,  1807. 

Aristotelis  Omnia  Opera.  Aur.,  1607,  2 vols. 

— De  Oratorica.  Oxon,  1809. 

— Ethica.  Oxon,  1845. 

Armenian  Testament.  London,  1814,  ’ 

Armstrong,  R.  A,  G^lic  Dictionary.  London ^ 1825; ' 
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Armstrong’s,  M.  J.  Survey  of  the  Post  Eoads.  London, 
1777. 

Arnold’s  Greek  Sjnonymes.  London,  1850. 

— Selections  from  Demosthenes.  London,  1849. 

— History  of  Eome.  London,  1848,  3 vols. 

Arriani  Historiae  de  Expeditione  Alex.  Mag,  Amsterdam, 
1668. 

Athenaeum  for  the  years  1845-6-7.  London. 

Athenagor.®  Opera.  Oxon,  1682. 

Atkinson’s  Siberia.  Oxon,  1809. 

Atterbury’s  Sermons.  Dubhn,  1741. 

Atjgustini  Meditationes,  Cologne,  1549, 

Ausonii  Poemata,  Aldi,  1517. 

— Possonse  Frisii  de  diflferentiis  Jarborum.  Havre,  1618. 
Bacon’s  Novum  Organon.  Edinburgh,  1844. 

— Works  by  Montague.  Philadelphia,  1846,  3 vols. 
Baillie’s  Letters  and  Journals.  Edinburgh,  1775,  2 vols. 
Baker’s  History  of  Eome.  London,  1814,  6 vols. 
Balfour’s  Outlines  of  Botany.  Edinburgh,  1854. 
Balguy’s  Sermons.  London,  1755,  2 vols. 

Barclay’s  John  Assurance  of  Faith.  Edinburgh,  1774. 

— Euphormionis  Satyricon.  Amsterdam,  1664. 

— John,  M.  D.,  Lectures  on  Anatomy.  Edinburgh,  1827, 

— Muscular  Motions.  Edinburgh,  1808. 

Barclay’s  City  of  the  Great  King.  Philadelphia,  1858,’ 
Bancroft’s  History  IT.  S.  Boston,  1846,  3 vols. 

Do.,  do.  do.  Boston,  1857,  7 vols. 

Barker’s  Turkish  Grammar.  London,  1854. 

— Second  Copy. 

Bailie’s  Hieroglyphicorum  Origo  et  Natura.  Camb.,  1816; 
Barth’s  Travels  in  Africa.  N.  Y.,  1857,  5 vols. 

Barr’s  Scripture  Student’s  Assistant.  Glasgow,  1840, 
Barrow’s  Isaac,  Expository  Treatises.  Edinburgh,  1839, 
2 vols. 

— William,  Essay  on  Education.  London,  1804,  2 vols. 
Batty’s  Mutiny  of  the  Bounty,  (Fam.  Lib.)  London,  1839 
Baxter,  Life  and  Times  of. 

Baxter’s  Eeformed  Pastor,  (Es.  by  Wilson.)  Glas.,  1835/ 

— Second  Copy. 
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Baxter’s  Ref.  Pastor,  Third  Copy,  (Es.  by  Wilson.)  Glas- 
gow, 1829. 

— Saint’s  Rest,  (Es.  by  Erskine.)  Glasgow,  1838. 

— Second  Copy, 

— Call  to  the  Unconverted,  (Es.  by  Chalmers.)  Glas.  1840. 

— Second  Copy.  Boston. 

— Self  Knowledge,  (Es.  by  Young.)  Glasgow,  1828. 

— Second  Copy, 

— Christian’s  Companion,  (Es.  by  Young.)  Glas.,  1827. 

— Second  Copy, 

Bayly’s  Practice  of  Piety*  London,  1842. 

Beck’s  Medical  Jurisprudence.  London,  1825. 

Beckwith’s  Peace  Manual.  Boston,  1847. 

( 

Beecher’s  Star  Papers.  K.  Y.,  1855. 

Belfrage’s  Exposition  of  the  Shorter  Catechism.  Edin., 
1834,  2 vols. 

— Second  Copy. 

Bell’s  Thomas,  View  of  the  Covenants.  Glasgow,  1814. 
Bell’s  System  of  Geography.  Edinburgh,  1848. 

Bell,  Sir  C.,  on  the  Hand,  (Brid.  Treat.)  London,  1837. 
Bellamy’s  Experimental  Religion.  Edinburgh,  1788. 
Bellecour’s  Exercises  on  the  French  Grammar.  Edin- 
burgh, 1819. 

Ben  Mordecai’s  Apology.  London,  1784,  2 vols. 

Bennett’s  Lectures  on  Infidehty.  London. 

Bentley’s,  Dr.  Richard,  Works.  London,  1836,  3 vols. 
Berguin’s  Children’s  Friend.  Montreal  1798. 

Berkley’s  Introduction  to  Cryptogamic  Botany.  London. 
Berkley’s,  Bishop,  Philosophical  Works. 

Berry’s  Genealogia  Antiqua.  London,  1816. 

Bertin’s  Traite  des  Maladies  du  Coeur.  Paris,  1824. 
Beveridge’s  Private  Thoughts,  (Es.  by  Chalmers.)  Glas- 
gow, 1836. 

— Second  Copy,  (Essay  by  do.)  Glasgow,  1827. 

Bible,  Black  Letter.  1611. 

Biblia  Sacra,  Polyglotta,  Waltoness,  et  CasteUi  Lexicon, 
London,  1657,  6 vols. 

Bibliotheca  Judaica.  Leipsic,  1849,  2 vols. 

Bichat’s  Traite  des  Mejnbranes.  Paris,  1827. 
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Blackie’s  Imperial  G-azetteer.  Glasgow,  1855,  2 vols. 
Blaket’s  History  of  Philosophy  of  Mind.  London,  1850. 
4 vols. 

Black  and  Armstrong’s  Catalogue.  London,  1837. 
Blackadder,  Eev.  John,  Memoirs  of.  Edinburgh^  1823. 
Blair’s  Lectures  on  Ehetoric.  H.  Y.,  1846. 

— Second  Copy.  London,  1814,  4 vols. 

Blakeney’s  Manual  ofEomish  Controversy.  Edinburgh, 
1851. 

— Second  Copy. 

— Discussion  at  Workshop.  London,  1850. 

Blane’s  Medical  Logic.  London,  1821. 

Blodgett’s  Climatology.  Washington,  1856. 

Blome’s  Geography.  London,  1673. 

Bloomfield’s  Critical  Digest.  London,  1826,  8 vols. 
Blunt’s  Henry,  Exposition  of  Genesis.  London,  1842. 

— Exposition  of  Exodus  and  Leviticus.  London,  1842. 
— , J.  J.,  Veracity  of  the  Books  of  Moses.  London,  1835. 

— Eeformation  in  England,  (F.  L.)  London,  1838. 

— Coincidences.  H.  Y.,  1851. 

Boethius  de  Consolatione  Philosophise.  Amsterdam,  1668. 
Bohemian  Bible.  Berlin,  1813. 

Boisseau,  Anatomie  Pathologique  par.  Paris,  1825. 

Bohn’s  General  Catalogue.  London,  1850,  2 vols. 

Bokum’s  Introduction  to  the  German  Language.  Philadel- 
phia, 1832. 

Bolingbroke’s  Works.  Philadelphia,  1846. 

Bombay  Mission,  Anecdotes  of,  from  Journals  of  the  Eev. 
G.  Hall.  London,  1836. 

Bonar’s  Commentary  on  Leviticus.  H.  Y.,  1851. 

Book  of  Peace.  Boston,  1845. 

— The  Precepts.  Edinburgh. 

Booth’s  Encyclopaedia  of  Chemistry.  Philadelphia,  1853. 

— Eeign  of  Grace,  (Essay  by  Chalmers.)  Glasgow,  1827. 

— Second  Copy. 

Bopp’s  Comparative  Grammar.  London,  1854,  4 vols. 
Bonner,  John  on  Eegistry  Laws  of  U.  C.  Quebec,  1852. 
Boston’s  Fourfold  State,  (Essay  by  Young.)  Glas.,  1830. 

— Second  Copy. 
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BoL^iuET’s  Discours  sur  L’Histoire.  Paris,  1836,  2 vols. 
Bowring’s  Siam.  London,  1857,  2 vols. 

Bouvinki  Novus  Thesaurus  Philogicus.  Hague,  1779,  3 
vols. 

Bowdler’s  Theological  Tracts.  Edinburgh,  1819. 

Boyer’s  French  Grammar.  Edinburgh,  1782. 

— Second  Copy. 

Boy’s  Suppressed  Evidence.  London,  1832. 

Bradbury’s  Anniversary  Sermons.  London,  l705. 
Brainerd,  Life  of,  by  Edwards,  (Essay  by  Montgomery.)' 
Glasgow,  1829. 

Braddey’s  Sermons.  London,  1843,  2 vols. 

British  Colonist. 

British  and  Foreign  Quarterly  Reviews.  London,  1836, 
2 vols. 

Bowman’s  Medical  Chemistry.  London. 

— Practical  Chemistry. 

Brand’s  Lectures  and  Sermons.  Edinburgh,  1841. 
Brande’s  Encyclopedia  of  Science  and  Art.  N.  Y.,  1850. 
Brasse’s  Greek  Gradus.  London,  1842. 

Brayley’s  Journal  of  the  Plague  of  1665.  (Fam.  Library,) 
London,  1835. 
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London,  1838. 
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— James,  Lectures  upon  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount.  Ed- 
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— Christian  Ministry.  London,  1839. 

British  Physicians,  Lives  of  (Fam.  Lib.)  London,  1830. 
Broughton’s  Bibhotheca  Historico-Sacra,  London,  1737, 
2 vols. 

Broussais  de  L’Irritation.  Paris,  1828. 

Brown’s  John  (Haddington)  Concordance.  N.  Y.,  1840. 

— Christian  Journal.  Edinburgh,  1838. 
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Brown’s  John  (Wamphray)  Treatise  on  Christ.  Edin.,  1839. 

— John  (Priesthill)  Memoirs  of.  Gilasgow,  1827. 

— Ebonezer,  Pure  Gospel.  Edinburgh,  1827. 

— W.  L.,  View  of  Christianity.  Edinburgh,  1826. 

— William,  History  of  Missions.  Edinburgh,  1823,  2 vols. 

— Thomas,  Eeminiscences.  Edinburgh,  1840. 

— Dr.  Thomas,  Pseudodoxia  Epidemica.  London,  1669. 

— Eeligio  Medici,  London,  1656. 

Browne,  Archbishop  Life  of.  London,  1840. 

Bruce’s  Eobert,  Sermons  and  Life,  (W od.  Club.)  Edin- 
burgh, 1843. 

— Second  Copy. 

— James.  Travels  in  Abyssinia.  Glasgow,  1818. 

— Second  Copy,  (Pam.  Lib.)  London,  1838. 

Buchanan’s,  Dr.  Claudius,  Life  by  Pearson,  [Chr.  Pam, 

Lib.]  London,  1834. 

— Christian  Eesearches.  London,  1840. 

— James.  Improvement  of  Affliction.  Edinburgh,  1841. 

— On  the  Holy  Spirit.  Edinburgh,  1842. 

— George,  History  of  Scotland;  Glasgow,  1827,  6 vols. 

— Second  Copy.  Edinburgh,  1700, 

— Third  Copy.  Edinburgh,  1727. 

— Psalms  and  Paraphrases.  Amsterdam,  1687. 
Buokland’s  Geology,  [Bridgewater  Treatise.]  Londoh, 

1837,  2 vols. 

Buckley’s  Council  of  Trent.  London,  1852. 

— • Second  Copy.  London,  1851. 

— Third  Copy.  London,  1857. 

Buckminster’s  Sermons.  Boston,  1829. 

Budd  on  Infant  Baptism.  London,  1827. 

Bull’s  Opinion  of  the  Catholic  Church.  London,  1825, 

— Second  Copy. 

Bull’s  Hints  to  Mothers.  H.  Y.,  1848. 

Bullom  Testament.  London,  1816. 

Bunyan’s  Pilgrim’s  Progress.  Glasgow,  1836. 
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Burgess’  Tracts  on  the  Divinity  of  Christ.  London,  1820. 
Burke’s  Speeches.  London,  1816,  4 vols. 

Burkitt’s  Commentary  on  the  New  Testament.  London, 
183L 

Burnet’s  G-ilbert,  History  of  Deformation.  London,  1683. 

— Second  Copy.  N.  Y.,  1843,  3 vols. 

— Select  Sermons.  Glasgow,  1742. 

Burneth  Telluris  Theoria  Sacra.  London,  1689. 

Burns’  Robert.  Works.  Philadelphia,  1832. 

— Dr.  Robert  on  Propagating  Christianity  in  India.  Edin- 

burgh, 1813. 

— Gairloch  Heresy  Tried.  Paisley,  1830. 

Burnside’s  Rehgion  of  Mankind.  London,  1819,  2 vols. 
Busby’s  Dictionary  of  Music.  London. 

Butler’s  Joseph,  Analogy  of  Religion,  [Essay  by  Wilson.] 
Glasgow,  1837. 

— Joseph,  Sermons.  London,  1876. 

— Samuel,  Ancient  Geography.  Philadelphia,  1831. 
Butler’s  Archer,  Sermons.  Philadelphia,  1856. 

Buttman’s  Greek  Grammar.  Berhn,  1826. 

Buxtorfii  Concordantiae  Bibliorum  Hebraicae.  Basle,  1632. 
Buxtoreius  de  Punctis  Hebraicis.  1648. 

Byron’s,  Hon  John  Narrative.  Edinburgh,  1812. 
Bythneri  Lyra  Davidica.  London. 

C^SARis  Commentarii.  Paris,  1544. 

Cal  AMY  Edward,  on  Inspiration.  London,  1710. 

— On  the  Trinity.  London,  1722. 

Caii  Silii  Italic!  Punica.  London,  1791, 2 vols. 
Calderwood’s  History  of  the  Kirk  of  Scotland,  [Wodrow 
Club].  Edinburgh,  1842,  6 vols. 

— Second  Copy.  Edinburgh,  1678. 

Calmeil  de  la  Paralysie.  Paris,  1826. 

Do.  do.  Second  Copy. 

Calmuok  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew. 

Calvin’s  Commentary  on  the  Psalms.  Oxford,  1840, 3 vols. 

— Christian  Institutes.  London,  1838,  2 vols. 

— Treatise  on  the  Sacraments.  London,  1841. 
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Carstares’  State  Papers.  Edinburgh,  1774. 

Castelli  Lexicon.  Hebraicum.  Gottenburgh,  1790. 
Catalogues,  2 vols. 

Catullus,  Tibullus,  and  Propertius.  Paris,  1543. 
Caulfield’s  Pali  of  Babylon.  Dublin,  1839. 

Celtish  Bible.  1806. 

Central  Society  of  Education,  Papers  of,  London,  1837. 

Do.,  do..  Second  Copy.  London,  1838. 
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Chalmers’  Whole  Works.  Glasgow,  21  vols. 

— Do.,  Second  Copy. 
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Chalmers’  Discourses  on  Universal  Peace.  Glas,,  1816. 

— Prelections  on  Butler,  &c.  N.  Y.,  1849. 

Chambaud’s  Rudiments  of  French  Grammar.  London, 

1784. 

— Select  Fables.  London,  1783. 

Chambers’  Gazetteer  of  Scotland.  Edinburgh,  1832. 

— Etymology.  Edinburgh,  1843. 

Chandler’s  History  of  Persecution.  Hull,  1813. 

— Paraphrase  of  Joel.  London,  1876. 

Channing’s  Discourses,  Reviews,  &c.  Boston,  1830. 
Chapters  on  the  Shorter  Catechism,  Edinburgh,  1850. 
Chillingworth’s  Religion  of  Protestants.  London,  1839. 

2 vols. 

— Second  Copy. 

Chinese  Manual.  London,  1854. 

— Testament. 

Chisuli  Antiquitates  Asiatics.  London,  1728. 

Christian’s  Defence  against  Infidelity.  Glasgow,  1829. 
Christian  Poet,  [Essay'by  Montgomery].  Glasgow,  1828. 

— Psalmist,  [Essay  by  do.]  Glasgow,  1826. 

— Do.,  Second  Copy. 

— Observer  for  1819.  London,  1820. 

Christie’s  History  of  Canada.  Quebec,  1848,  3 vols-. 
Church  of  Scotland  Magazine.  Glasgow,  4 vols. 

— Rome,  Doctrines  of.  Glasgow,’  1837. 

CiCERONis  Omnia  Opera.  Leipsic,  1850. 

— Orationes.  London,  1836. 

Cicero  de  Officiis.  Oxford,  1821. 

— Do.,  Second  Copy.  London,  1847. 

— de  Finibus  et  Officiis.  Edinburgh,  1812. 

Clappertoh  on  hearing  the  Gospel.  Glasgow,  1830.  ‘ 
Clarke’s  Adam,  Sacred  Literature.  London,  2 vols. 

— Do.,  Gospels  Harmonized.  London,  1836. 

— Do.,  Commentary  on  New^Testament.  N.  Y., 
1831,  2 vols. 

— Samuel,  Scripture  Promises.  Glasgow,  1831. 

— Do.,  Letters  and  Papers.  London,  1717. 

— George,  Teacher’s  Questioning  Book.  London,  18  ID. 
Clayis  Talmudica.  Wien,  1847. 
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Cleland’s,  Elizabeth.  Cookery.  London,  1759. 

Clementis  Alexandrini  Liber.  Oxford,  1683. 

— Do.,  Opera.  Oxon,  1683. 

Clergy  Reserve  Discussion.  1851. 

Clergymen’s  Vade  Mecum.  London,  1709. 

■ • t 

Cleay  Journal  of  the  Imprisonment  of  Louis  XVI.  of 
France.  London,  1798. 

Clias’  Gymnastic  Exercises.  London,  1823.  '' 

Cloud  of  Witnesses,  [Essay  by  Bates].  Glasgow,  1842. 
Coleridge’s  S.  T.  Works.  N,  Y.,  1853,  7 yols. 

Coleridge’s  Six  Months  in  the  West  Indies,  [Fam.  Lib.]* 
London,  1832. 

Collins’  Speeches  on  Temperance.  Glasgow,  1831. 
Colquhoun’s  Sermons.  London,  1836. 

Commentary  on  the  Hebrews.  London,  1646. 

Comstock’s  Chemistry.  N.  Y.,  1849/ 

— Philosophy.  N.  Y.,  1840.  . . ' 

Compendium  of  French  Grammar.  Edinburgh,  180Q.' 
Comte’s  Philosophy  of  the  Sciences/  London,  1853. 

Conde’s  History  of  Arabs  in  Spain.  London,  1854,  3 vols. 
Confession  of  Faith.  Edinburgh,  1836. 

Do.,  Edinburgh,  1841. 

Constable’s  Miscellany,  [Vols.  6 and  7].  Edinburgh,  1827,' 
CoNybeare’s  Sermons.  London,  1757,  2- vols. 

Conybeare  ahd  Howson,’  Life  and  Epistles  of  St.  Paul. " 
N.  ^,"1854,  2 vols. 

Cook’s  Captain,  Voyages.  Perth,  1785,  4 vols. 

Cooke’s  Treatise  on  Palsy.  London,  1821. 

Cooley’s  Maritime  and  Inland  Discovery,  [Lar.  Cah  Lib.] ' 
London,  1830. 

Cooper’s  Letters  to  an  Enquirer. , London,  1817. 

Cory’s  Horapollo  Nilous.  London,  1840. 

Cornelius,  Rev.  Elias,  Memoirs  of.  Edinburgh,  1834. 
Coster’s  Manual  of  Surgery.  Edinburgh,  1831. 

Court  and  Camp  of  Buonaparte,  [F.  L.]  London,  1838. 
Cousin  Victor  on  Education  in  Holland.  London,  1838. 

— on  Education  in  Prussia.  London,  1834. 

— History  of  Modern  Philosophy.  N.  Y.,  1852,  2 vols. 
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— Second  Copy. 

— Third  Copy.  London,  1819. 

Cbaig’s  Addresses  on  Eegeneration.  Edinburgh,  1823. 
Craigie’s  Elements  of  Anatomy.  Edinburgh,  1840. 
Crauford’s  Sketches  of  the  Hindoos.  London,  1792,  2 
vols. 

Creed  and  Ethics  of  the  Jews.  Cambridge,  1832. 

Crest’s  Encyclopoedia  of  Civil  Engineering.  London,  1856. 
Crisp’s  Works.  London,  1791,  2 vols. 

Critical  Researches  in  Philology  and  Geography.  Glas., 
1824. 

Crcesus,  King  of  Lydia,  [German  Comedy.]  Berlin,  1811. 
Crombie’s  Gymnasium.  London,  1821,  2 vols. 

Cruden’s  Concordance.  London,  1857. 

Cumberland’s  Observer  and  Knox’s  Essays.  London,  1826. 
Cud  worth’s  Intellectual  System.  London,  1845,  3 vols. 
Cumming’s  Hammersmith  Discussion.  London,  1851. 
Cunningham  on  Nature,  &c.,  of  Church  Establishments. 
Edinburgh,  1835. 

Cunningham’s  Lives  of  British  Artists,  [Earn.  Lib.]  London, 
1830,  6 vols. 

Curse  of  Popery  and  Popish  Princes.  London,  1716. 
CuRTii  Qunti  Opera.  U tr.  1693. 

Cuvier’s  Theory  of  the  Earth.  Edinburgh,  1813. 

Dallas’  Natural  History.  London  1856. 

— Pastoral  Superintendence.  London,  1841. 

Dalrymple’s  Mosaic  Account  of  Creation.  Ayr,  1794. 

— Scripture  Jewish  History.  Ayr,  1803. 

Dana’s  Mineralogy.  N.  Y.,  1854. 

Danish  Bible.  London,  1814. 

Das  Neue  Testament.  Berlin,  2 vols. 

D’Aubigne’s  History  of  the  Reformation,  vol.  Y.  N.  T., 
1853. 

— Germany,  England  and  Scotland.  London,  1848. 

— History  of  the  Reformation.  London,  1842. 

— Voice  from  the  Alps.  London,  1838. 

Davenport’s  History  of  the  Bastile,  [F.  L.]  London,  1838. 
Davenantii  Determinationes  Quaestionum  Theo^ogicarum, 

Cambridge,  1639. 
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— Christian  Philosopher,  Glasgow,  1837. 
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SACREDNESS  OF  LEARNING. 


Gentlemen, —-The  learning  which  you  come 
hither  to  acquire,  which  it  is  the  high  function 
of  a University  to  impart,  is  characterized  by 
many  qualities,  each  of  them  affording  abun-» 
dant  scope  and  material  for  prohtable  discus* 
sion.  To  the  studious  mind  it  offers  an  inex- 
haustible luxury  of  interest  with  which  to 
regale  the  noblest  faculties  and  feed  the  purest 
cravings  of  our  nature.  To  the  youth  whose 
soul  has  begun  to  burn  with  the  desire  to  equip 
himself,  as  fully  as  he  possibly  can,  for  that 
which  he  recognizes  to  be  the  great  end  of  his 
being,  namely,  the  service  of  his  Maker  and 
his  species,  it  justly  appears  to  be  invested 
with  the  greatest  utility.  And,  without 
attempting  to  specify  all  the  excellencies 
which  belong  to  it,  it  is  worthy  of  observation 
that  when  we  are  actually  engaged  in  the  pur- 
suit of  it,  we  perceive  its  varied  characteristics 
to  be  constantly  uniting  in  the  formation  of 
most  attractive  combinations,  which  in  their 
turn  contribute  force  to  the  impetus  that  urges 
us  on.  For  example,  the  interesting  character 
of  the  details  of  a subject  for  which  we  have 
acquired  a special  relish, is  immensely  augment- 
ed by  the  discovery  of  adaptations  to  practical 
purposes;  and  again,  the  usefulness  of  any 
department  of  knowledge,  if  not  increased  as 
to  its  sphere,  is  very  greatly  enhanced  as  to  its 
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value,  when  our  path  to  the  application  of 
results  lies  through  a succession  of  exercises, 
in  the  conducting  of  which  all  diflRculties  are 
charmed  away  by  the  pleasure  they  afford. 
From  these  and  other  similar  qualities  of  learn- 
ing the  earnest  student  derives  many  powerful 
incentives  to  persevere  in  his  daily  round  of 
self-imposed  and  cheerful  toil.  There  is,  how- 
ever, one  feature  of  it  the  existence  of  which 
it  is  of  special  importance  to  recognize,  the  in- 
fluence of  which  it  is  a paramount  duty  to 
feel.  I mean  its  sacredness,  that  characteristic 
for  which  supremacy  must  be  claimed  in  every 
proper  estimate  of  the  subject.  If  the  present 
occasion  is  seasonable,  as  I presume  it  is,  for 
offering  to  you  any  observations  which  are 
fitted  to  excite  in  you  a just  regard  for  your 
high  vocation  as  learners,  and  to  induce  you  to 
walk  worthily  of  it,  I consider  the  topic  now 
indicated,  the  sacredness  of  learningj  to  be 
eminently  adapted  to  these  ends,  and  venture 
to  hope  that  an  attempt  to  illustrate  this  view 
will  not  be  altogether  fruitless  of  advantage. 

Let  us,  first  of  all,  agree  as  to  what  may  be 
fairly  understood  by  the  sacredness  of  learn- 
ing. The  subject  of  this  term  is  in  common 
language  chiefly  used  as  synonymous  with 
knowledge,  in  the  sense  of  an  acquaintance  or 
familiarity  with  things  that  may  be  known. 
The  signification  may  be  accepted  as  far  as  it 
goes.  Philosophically  considered,  its  faultiness 
consists  in  its  being  too  contracted  as  to  its 
general  application,  in  its  being  limited  to  the 
greater  or  less  number  of  facts  which  one  is 
enabled  to  gather  into  the  treasury  of  the 
mind.  The  popular  notion  of  a man  of  learn- 
ing sets  up,  for  our  admiration,  the  individual 
who,  upon  a variety  of  subjects,  has  made 
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himself  conversant,  no  matter  how — it  may  be 
by  a mere  effort  of  memory — with  the  authen- 
ticated results  of  other  men’s  inquiries,  such  as 
are  attainable  in  a certain  class  of  books  to 
which  the  virtue  of  making  learning  easy  is 
very  erroneously  ascribed  ; and,  agreeably  to 
that  notion,  it  is  not  uncommon  to  represent 
the  idol  of  its  creation,  with  more  truth  than 
attractiveness,  as  a walking  encyclopedia  or  a 
dungeon  of  learning.  Let  us  not  unduly  de- 
preciate this  species  of  knowledge,  nor.  the 
labour  spent  in  its  acquisition.  It  gives  its 
possessor  a position  in  which  he  can  be  plea- 
santly serviceable  to  a very  large  portion  of 
his  fellow  beings  ; it  answers  the  same  purpose 
as  the  ready  reckoner  on  the  counter  of  the 
shopkeeper,  who  knows  or  practices  so  little 
of  mental  arithmetic  that  he  cannot  trust  him- 
self in  making  the  simplest  calculations.  But, 
with  every  desire  to  value  it  justly,  it  is  obvious 
to  remark  that  the  faculty  almost  exclusively 
employed,  namely,  the  faculty  of  memory,  is 
but  a very  small  part,  and,  as  regards  the  for- 
mation of  character,  a comparatively  unim- 
portant part  of  the  whole  man  which  is  the 
subject  of  education ; and  therefore,  that  how- 
ever extensively  exercised  in  the  accumulation 
of  facts,  and  however  retentive  and  ready  it 
may  be,  the  most  successful  cultivation  of  it 
falls  far  short  of  what  is  demanded  by  an 
adequate  claim  to  learning ; and,  unfortunately 
it  is  that  part  of  our  intellectual  nature  exces- 
sive attention  to  which  is  most  likely  to  impair 
those  sentiments  of  self-reliance  and  independ- 
ence, which  are  essential  elements  in  the  com- 
position of  every  rightly  constituted,  thorough 
student. 

The  true  idea  and  definition  of  learning 
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cover  a much  larger,  at  least  a much  more 
diversified,  ground  than  the  popular  notion  of 
it.  They  embrace  both  the  method  of  exerci- 
sing correctly  the  mental  powers  by  which 
knowledge  is  acquired,  and  the  effect  of  that 
exercise  upon  the  whole  nature  of  the  inquirer. 
Learning  is  an  art ; properly  speaking  it  is  the 
alpha  and  omega  of  all  the  arts,  having  every 
variety  of  truth  as  its  subject,  and  the  incor- 
poration of  truth  with  man’s  spiritual  organi- 
zation, for  the  development  of  intellectual  and 
moral  life,  as  its  grand  result.  To  be  even 
moderately  proficient  in  it  requires  not  only 
laborious  application,  but  also,  and  much  more, 
ft  careful,  judicious,  and  conscientious  direction 
of  every  effort.  There  must  be  earnestness  as 
well  as  activity  in  the  cultivation  of  it,  and 
yet  sympathy  with  the  subject  must  not  inter- 
fere with  the  calm  and  deliberate  treatment  of 
it.  But  then,  this  art  of  learning  gives  you  a 
much  higher  style  of  being  than  the  mere  col- 
lector of  information,  who  with  all  his  treas- 
ures of  knowledge  may  be  a very  uneducated 
person,  whose  knowledge  may  be  more  of  a 
burden  than  a benefit  to  his  spiritual  system, 
more  of  a hindrance  than  an  aid  to  self-culture. 
The  purpose  of  learning  is  not  to  fill  up  so 
much  vacancy,  like  that  of  the  man,  who, 
intent  on  furnishing  the  shelves  of  his  library, 
purchases  good  looking  volumes  by  measure- 
ment, say  at  so  much  per  foot,  without  any 
regard  to  the  quality  of  their  contents  ; but  to 
discipline  our  capacities  in  such  a way  as  that 
they  shall  always  be  in  readiness  and  under 
control,  for  any  exercise  that  may  be  required 
of  them  in  the  life-long  business  of  learning, 
and  that  by  means  of  them  we  shall  ever  duly 
appreciate  and  feel,  whether  as  a necessity  or 
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an  enjoyment,  the  power  of  truth  under  which 
it  is  our  only  noble  aim  to  live.  Hence,  with 
a little  learning  properly  acquired,  a man  may 
be  greatly  superior  to  the  possessor  of  vast 
stores  of  knowledge.  The  better  of  two  ma- 
thematicians is  not  he  who  can  recite  without 
mistake  all  the  propositions  of  Euclid,  but  he 
who  is  so  appreciative  of  the  exactness  of 
mathematical  truth  and  so  skilled  in  its  appli- 
cation,. that  he  finds  little  difficulty  in  the  so- 
lution of  the  hardest  problems.  The  better  of 
two  classical  scholars  is  not  he  who  has  read 
the  greater  number  of  works,  but  he  who  is  so 
familiarized  with  the  structure  of  languages 
and  the  principles  of  their  interpretation,  that 
he  can  at  any  time  arrange  a passage  for 
translation,  and  in  choi^ce  terms  convey  the 
nicest  shades  of  meaning.  And  hence,  also,  it 
can  never  be  too  frequently  or  deeply  impressed 
upon  those  who  seek  the  education  which  it  is 
the  special  design  of  Universities  to  furnish, 
that  it  is  not  the  function  of  that  class  of  in- 
stitutions to  cram  the  mind  with  classic  lore  or 
scientific  information,  but  rather  to  give  the 
right  direction  to  the  love  and  habit  of  study, 
such  a direction  as  is  suited  to  a certain  stage 
of  mental  development,  such  as  will  best 
qualify  a man  to  be  a learner,  such  as  will 
teach  him  always  with  humility  to  remember, 
that  the  true  stature  of  his  manhood  is  not  dis- 
tinguished by  the  crown  of  knowledge,  which 
may  be  anything  but  a crown  of  glory,  but  by 
large,  and  wise,  and  generous  sympathies  with 
truth,  the  substance  of  all  knowledge  worth 
acquiring — sympathies  which  bring  the  human 
into  harmony  with  the  divine,  which  restore 
in  the  finite  understanding  a filial  resemblance 
to  the  infinite. 
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For  this  learning  the  quality  of  sacredness 
is  claimable.  Ordinarily  those  things  are 
accounted  sacred  which  are  specially  recog- 
nized as  belonging  to  God,  or  which,  under 
the  impulse  of  religious  conviction,  are  sol- 
emnly devoted  to  God.  When  it  is  felt  to  be 
necessary  to  distinguish  them  from  other  things, 
the  latter  are  described  as  common,  because 
not  set  apart  in  any  way  to  the  service  and 
glory  of  the  Divine  Being  ; or  secular,  because 
not  supposed  to  lie  within  the  domain  or  under 
the  control  of  religion.  It  is  so  convenient  to 
have  terms  indicative  of  such  distinctions; 
moreover,  we  are  so  accustomed  to  the  use  of 
them,  that  one  feels  reluctant  to  start  an  ob- 
jection or  raise  a quarrel  respecting  them. 
It  may  be  sufiBcient  to  remember  the  general 
principle,  that  the  language  of  mankind  is  con- 
structed to  express  their  ideas  of  the  qualities 
and  relations  of  things,  and  that  therefore  such 
distinctions  as  those  referred  to  have  not 
necessarily  any  real  existence.  In  truth  they 
have  not  any  real  existence  ; and  their  per- 
sistent maintenance  in  current  phraseology  is 
only  an  unconscious  but  condemnatory  wit- 
ness to  the  sin  of  profanity — the  sin  of  regard- 
ing as  other  than  sacred  anything  soever  which 
is  of  God,  from  Him,  or  to  Him.  This  matter 
is  decisively  determined,  determined  beyond 
all  dispute,  when  we  appeal  it  to  the  authority 
of  God’s  written  revelation,  wherein,  if  any- 
where, we  may  hope  to  find  a language  ex- 
pressive of  the  actual  and  the  real  as  seen  by 
the  Eternal. Source  of  intelligence  and  truth. 
In  the  sacred  volume  God  is  declared  to  be 
the  originator  of  all  things  but  sin,  which  is 
an  abhorrence  to  his  nature  and  a profanation 
of  his  works ; the  insfcitutor  of  all  relations ; 
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the  giver  of  all  laws ; the  disposer  of  all  events ; 
the  consummator  of  all  systems.  The  Psalmist 
witnesseth  to]  a perpetual  homage  ascending 
from  all  parts  of  the  Almighty’s  dominions — 
“All  Thy  works  praise  Thee.”  Saint  Paul 
asserts  an  omnipresent  essence,  energy  and 
purpose — “ By  Him  all  things  consist.”  The 
same  Apostle  describes,  while  he  enforces,  the 
principle  and  end  to  which  restored  humanity 
should  willingly  subject  itself — “ Do  all  to  the 
glory  of  God.”  And,  in  the  reproving  and 
correcting  words  addressed  to  Peter  in  his 
vision,  though  primarily  applied  to  a particular 
case,  we  have  a ground  for  that  “ earnest  ex- 
pectation of  the  creature,”  according  to  which, 
by  the  power  of  redemption,  it  shall  be  deliv- 
ered from  the  bondage  of  corruption — “ What 
God  hath  cleansed  that  call  not  thou  common.” 

Gentlemen,  this  authority  is  supreme.  By 
the  holiest  and  most  constraining  considera- 
tions you  are  bound  to  defer  to  it.  Recognize  it 
in  every  exercise  of  those  intellectual  powers 
and  moral  sentiments  with  which  your  Maker 
hath  endowed  you.  Recognize  it  in  all  the 
sources  and  means  of  instruction,  which,  by  a 
divinely  beneficent  arrangement,  profusely  and 
invitingly  surround  you — in  your  perusal  of 
the  records  of  history,  every  page  of  which 
bears  convincing  testimony  to  the  invisible  but 
omnipresent  hand  that  holds  the  direction  and 
shapes  the  issue  of  all  events — in  your  study  of 
the  book  of  nature  where  each  relation  you 
observe,  each  law  you  discover,  each  symbol 
you  interpret,  is  an  exponent  of  the  marvellous 
skill  with  which  the  Father  of  lights  hath, 
everywhere,  on  land  and  skies,  on  air  and  seas, 
photographed  the  glory  of  his  perfections — in 
your  inquiries  into  the  physical  structure  and 
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spiritual  organizatiou  of  the  individual  man, 
and  into  the  universal  conditions,  diversifying 
distinctions,  and  ultimate  destiny  of  humanity, 
all  of  which  demand  the  belief,  as  they  are 
pregnant  with  the  evidence  of,  a moral  govern- 
ment. Recognize,  especially  recognize  it,  in 
the  bearings,  upon  personal  development  and 
social  progress,  upon  the  consciousness  of  res- 
ponsibility and  the  aspiration  after  fulness  of 
life,  of  that  many-sided  but  single  purpose  for 
which  it  is  given  us  to  know  anything  of  the 
past,  present,  and  future,  anything  of  the  uni- 
verse, of  ourselves,  of  God,  And  what  is  the  « 
eflfect  of  this  devout  recognition?  It  is  un- 
questionably to  invest  the  art,  the  subject,  and 
the  fruits  of  learning  with  the  character  of 
sacredness ; and,  therefore,  either  to  abolish  the 
common  and  the  secular,  or  to  resolve  them 
into  the  profaned, — the  result  of  a sacrilegious 
contact,  on  the  part  of  creatures  spiritually 
disordered  and  morally  unclean,  with  the  holy 
furniture  of  the  stupendous  temple  which  the 
Architect  of  the  universe  hath  erected  and 
consecrated,  for  the  showing  forth  of  his 
praise. 

To  truth,  which  is  at  once  the  subject  of 
learning  and  the  aliment  of  the  learner,  belongs 
in  point  of  importance,  according  to  its  nature, 
a multiplicity  of  varying  degrees;  but  even 
when  marked  by  the  lowest,  it  has  the  essence 
of  which  the  highest  is  only  a model  form  ; and 
truth  is  always  and  in  all  circumstances  a very 
sacred  thing — as  surely,  in  its  own  way  and 
within  its  own  sphere,  an  expression  of  divine 
character  and  will;  as  any  word  which  ever 
proceeded  from  the  mouth  of  God.  There  are 
truths  so  simple,,  so  universally  believed  and 
implicitly  acted  upon,  that  we  do  not  stop  to 
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inquire,  and  if  we  did  might  not  be  able  to 
discover,  what  is  their  exact  relation  to  the 
system  of  truth  as  a whole  and  to  the  highest 
truths  in  particular ; but  not  the  less  on  that 
account  are  they  to  be  regarded  as  emanations 
from  the  Infinite  Source  of  truth — links  in  that 
mighty  chain  which  girds  and  binds  all  things 
together,  each  of  them  more  or  less  remotely 
situated  from  the  point  of  fixture  in  the  throne 
of  the  Unchangeable,  but  each  of  them  essen- 
tial to  the  integrity  of  God’s  government  and 
necessary  to  the  interests  of  his  intelligent 
creatures. 

The  work  which  has  to  do  with  this  sacred 
thing,  namely,  the  pursuit  of  learning,  com- 
prehending all  those  exercises,  whether  of  mind 
or  body,  of  the  understanding  or  the  heart,  or 
of  the  whole  combined,  by  which  truth  is  dis- 
covered, weighed,  arranged,  appropriated,  and 
felt,  is  a sacred  occupation.  By  it  we  are  in- 
troduced, through  our  first  and  simplest  lessons, 
to  the  mysteries  of  creation,  providence,  and 
grace  ; by  it  we  handle  the  tokens  of  a presi- 
ding Deity  ; by  it  we  hold  deep  and  secret 
communings  with  the  mind  of  the  Invisible. 
We  devote  the  powers  which  we  have  of  God 
to  the  task  of  acquainting  ourselves  with  the 
works  and  ways  of  God.  To  learn  how  to 
learn — to  know  with  what  humility  and  rever- 
ence we  should  comport  ourselves  as  we 
approach  any  department  of  knowledge  or 
tread  the  courts  of  the  temple  of  truth,  is, 
therefore,  the  first  and  most  important  part  of 
education. 

As  to  the  fruits  of  learning,  these  too,  if 
sound  and  if  seasonably  gathered,  are  to  be 
estimated  as  sacred.  If  truth  be  the  subject  of 
learning,  the  genuine  results  of  learning  must 
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correspond  in  kind  thereto.  Learning  to  be 
worth  anything  must  enter  largely  into  the 
formation  of  the  student’s  character.  Therein 
lies  its  highest  use — to  enlighten,  purify,  ele- 
vate, and  refine.  The  moral  power  which 
comes  from  this,  and  not  the  dead  weight  of 
knowledge,  is  the  proper  measure  of  a learned 
man.  A truthful  character  is  the  most  sacred, 
an  untruthful  the  profanest  of  characters.  He 
has  jet  to  begin  to  learn,  yet  to  know  what 
study  means,  who,  having  exhausted  all  ac- 
cessible treasures  of  knowledge,  thinks  of  rest- 
ing from  his  labours,  with  a soul  out  of  har- 
mony with  the  sacred  and  the  true. 

Gentlemen,  you  * must  see  from  what  has 
been  advanced  how  grave  and  serious  a thing 
it  is  to  assume  the  garb  and  take  the  distinc- 
tive rank  of  a student — not  so  grave  and 
serious  as  to  destroy  all  sense  of  pleasure  and 
love  of  recreation,  for  he  who  has  no  cheerful- 
ness in  mental  effort  had  better  desist  from  it, 
and  he  who  neglects  the  physical  from  an  ex- 
clusive devotion  to  spiritual  training,  under- 
stands not,  but  perverts  the  rudimental  laws 
of  his  being ; but  yet  so  grave  and  serious  as 
to  compel  you  to  put  yourselves  in  a watchful, 
manly  attitude,  against  all  false  enjoyments 
and  trifling  dispositions.  Your  vocation  is  the 
highest,  your  profession  the  noblest,  to  which 
time  and  life  can  be  devoted ; for  it  becometh 
you  to  remember  that  your  attendance  here  is 
but  the  beginning  of  a lifelong  course,  during 
the  whole  of  which,  (whatever  post  of  active 
usefulness  you  may  hereafter  fill),  you  will 
still  be  learners,  if  within  these  walls  the  true 
student-spirit  shall  have  been  fostered;  and 
learners  all  the  more,  because  of  the  opportu- 
nities and  facilities  for  self-instruction  which 
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the  discharge  of  public  duty  will,  by  and  by, 
be  constantly  throwing  in  your  way.  A voca- 
tion so  important,  a profession  which  brings 
you  in  contact  with  those  realities  which  are 
the  greatest  in  heaven  and  the  best  on  earth — 
is  worthy  of  a solemn,  prayerful  self-consecra- 
tion—is  entitled  to  the  willing  servitude  of  a 
spirit  which  knows  how  to  respect  all  means, 
and  agencies,  and  institutions,  appointed  of 
God  or  dedicated  by  man,  to  the  sacred  cause 
of  learning. 

There  is  especially  one  sentiment  which 
must  not  be  wanting,  which  must  abide  and 
prevail  with  you  throughout  your  career.  That 
sentiment  is  a loving  and  conhding  reverence 
for  the  God  of  truth,  the  Author  of  that  volume 
which  is  usually,  but  not  consistently,  divided 
into  the  two  great  sections,  natural  and  reveal- 
ed, and  concerning  which  both  the  best  and 
the  worst  of  books  have  been  written.  This 
sentiment  is  that  which  makes  the  child  place 
his  hand  in  his  father's  hand,  when  he  desires 
and  trusts  to  be  led  in  the  way  in  which  he 
should  go,  and  as  he  goes  to  gather  the  way- 
side  lessons  which  it  is  best  for  him  to  learn. 
The  opinion  of  the  wisest  man,  in  regard  to  the 
importance  of  this  sentiment  and  its  relation  to 
learning,  must  be  worth  quoting  and  remem- 
bering. He  states  it  again  and  again  in  bis 
own  inimitable,  aphoristic  way.  One  occasion 
you  can  probably  recall.  It  is  towards  the 
commencement  of  the  Book  of  Proverbs,  where- 
in he  discourses  largely  on  the  subject  of  know- 
ledge, and  on  its  excellence  as  affording  mate- 
rials for  the  enlightenment  of  the  understand- 
ing— as  fitted,  when  rightly  acquired,  to  make 
men  wise,  trustworthy,  useful — as  designed  to 
beautify  and  strengthen  the  social  relations, 
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ftud  generally  to  promote  the  highest  interestf 
of  mankind  ; but,  ere  he  advances  one  step  in 
the  course  which  he  prescribes  for  himself,  he 
takes  his  stand  on  the  great  first-principle, 
which  in  bis  estimation  is  the  foundation  of  all 
knowledge,  science,  philosophy,  or  whatever- 
else  may  designate  the  subject  of  learning — 
“The  fear  of  the  Lord  is  the  beginning  of 
knowledge.”  No  view  or  system  can  ever  im- 
prove this  arrangement;  to  proceed  on  any 
other  is  a grand  educational  blunder.  Learn* 
ing,  then,  of  which  knowledge  is  o ly  an  im- 
portant means,  begins  with  the  cultivation  of 
a moral  sentiment — not  with  one  kind  of  know- 
ledge as  compared  with  another,  but  with 
a disposition  to  reverence  the  Possessor  and 
Giver  of  all  knowledge,  whom  to  know  is 
the  end  of  knowledge,  whom  in  Christ  to  know 
is  life  eternal.  He  who  begins  here  is  the  best 
qualified  for  the  prosecution  of  inquiries,  and 
^ihe  obtaining  of  results.  The  very  circum- 
stance that  be  is  a God-fearing  man  fits  him 
for  the  adoption  of  correct  views.  He  is  the 
most  likely  of  all  men  to  avoid  fallacious 
reasonings  and  rash  conclusions.  His  imagi- 
nation is  under  the  most  salutary  restraint. 
He  is  disinclined  to  indulge  in  wild,  unwar- 
rantable speculation.  Where  reason  and  faith 
are  at  variance,  he  will  distrust  his  reason  ra- 
ther than  make  shipwreck  of  his  faith.  W’’heu 
science  and  revelation  are  brought  into  colli- 
sion, he  will  unhesitatingly  pronounce  the  de- 
ductions of  science  to  be  at  fault,  rather  than 
incur  the  impiety  of  tampering  with  one  jot  or 
tittle  of  God’s  Holy  Word.  In  the  former  case 
he  will  imperatively  demand  of  reason  to  re- 
trace her  steps,  humiliated  at  the  discovery  of 
her  weakness ; in  the  latter  be  will  insist  that 


the  apparent  discrepancies  between  nature  and 
revelation,  which  science  sometimes  evolves, 
be  not  allowed,  but  that  patience  be  exercised 
until  further  light  be  obtained,  strong  in  the 
belief  that  he  who  cannot  lie  hath  not  caused 
to  be  written  one  word  which  needs  to  be  re* 
called,  because  of  its  actual  disagreement  with 
scientific  conclusions.  There  is  not  a sadder 
spectacle  than  that  of  a man  of  lofty  intellect, 
and  commanding  talents,  and  most  plausible 
pretensions  to  learning,  engaged  in  the  baneful 
work  of  adducing  the  oppositions  of  science 
“ falsely  so  called,”  to  shake  the  faith  of  hum- 
bler, less  daring  minds,  in  the  teachings  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures. 

Despise  not,  then,  the  wisdom  and  security 
of  Solomon’s  arrangement,  for  if  you  miss  the 
beginning  of  knowledge  your  whole  course  will 
be  wrong  and  perilous.  When  the  fear  of  the 
Lord  is  not  established  in  the  heart,  intellec- 
tual vanity  and  self-sufficient  pride  take  pos- 
session of  that  citadel,  and  in  such  a case  the 
more  one  knows  the  more  unsafe  and  danger- 
ous he  becomes. 
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GRADUATION  IN  MEDICINE. 


A meeting  of  Convocation  of  Queen’s  Univer- 
sity was  held  in  Convocation  Hall  on  Thursday 
afternoon  for  the  purpose  of  conferring  Degrees 
upon  those  students  who  had  completed  their 
curriculum  and  passed  the  customary  written 
and  oral  examinations.  By  the  hour  appointed 
for  the  commencement  of  proceedings — three 
o’clock — the  students  of  the  graduating  class 
had  arranged  themselves  on  the  front  seats 
of  the  room,  robed  in  their  gowns  and  other- 
wise prepared  for  what,  no  doubt,  was  to 
them  in  particular  a very  interesting  occasion. 
Immediately  behind  the  budding  doctors  were 
their  fellow-students  from  all  the  faculties,  and 
in  rear  of  these  an  assemblage  of  the  public,  in 
which  ladies  formed  a preponderating  part.  The 
Hall  was  very  much  thronged,  perhaps  never 
more  so,  for  the  fine  spring  day  favoured  the  turn- 
out of  the  fair  sex  in  their  most  brilliant  attire,  so 
that  the  scene  was  of  a very  animated  description. 
The  Rev.  Dr.  Snodgrass,  Principal,  and  the  Pro- 
fessors and  Examiners,  entered  in  a body  (the 
students  standing)  and  took  their  seats  on  the 
platform,  the  Principal  entering  his  rostrum.  Of 
these  there  were  the  Rev.  Dr.  Williamson,  Pro- 
fessor of  Mathematics  ; the  Rev.  John  B.  Mowat, 
M.A.,  Professor  of  Oriental  Languages,  &c.  ; the 
Rev.  J.  C.  Murray,  Professor  of  Logic  and  Moral 
Philosophy ; Robert  Bell,  P.G.S.,  Professor  of 
Chemistry  and  Natural  History ; Rev.  J.  H. 
McKerras,  M.A,,  Interim  Professor  of  Classical 
Literature;  Dr.  Horatio  Yates,  Professor  of 
the  Practice  of  Medicine ; Dr.  Fowler,  Pro- 
fessor of  Materia  Medica ; Dr.  Litchfield,  Profes- 
sor of  Forensic  and  State  Medicine  ; Dr.  Lavell, 
Professor  of  Obstetrics;  Dr.  Kennedy,  Professor  of 
Anatomy ; Dr.  0.  Yates,  Professor  of  Surgery ; 
Dr.  Maclean,  Professor  of  Institutes  of  Medicine; 
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and  Dr  Sullivan,  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy. 
The  Hon.  John  Hamilton,  Chairman  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees,  John  Paton,  Esq.,  of  the  Board,  the 
Rev.  R.  V.  Rogers,  Rural  Dean,  the  Rev.  Mr  Gem- 
ley,  Rev.  Mr  Mulkins,  Rev.  Mr  Bell,  and  other 
gentlemen  were  provided  with  seats  on  the  plat- 
form, 

The  Principal  opened  proceedings  with  prayer. 
The  Registrar  (Prof.  Murray)  was  then  called 
upon  to  read  the  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  of 
Convocation  and  the  report  of  the  Senate  recom- 
mending the  different  gentlemen  for  the  degree 
of  M.D.  The  minutes  having  been  adopted,  the 
Registrar  next  proceeded  to  administer  the 
Sponsio  Academica  to  the  intending  graduates 
which  was  repeated  simultaneously  in  Latin. 
The  following  is  a close  translation  : — 

“ I,  A B , now  to  receive  the  title  of 

Doctor  of  Medicine,  promise  in  the  presence  of 
the  Holy  God,  the  Searcher  of  Hearts,  that  to 
the  end  of  my  life  I shall  continue  in  all  duties 
of  kindly  affection  to  this  University  ; and,  more- 
over, that  I shall  practice  the  Medical  Art 
cautiously,  virtuously,  and  honourably,  and,  as 
far  as  in  me  lies,  perform  with  fidelity  everything 
conducive  to  the  health  of  the  sick;  and  in  fine 
that  I shall  not  without  important  reason  make 
public  anything,  that  may  be  seen  or  heard  while 
healing,  which  it  may  be  becoming  to  keep  silent. 
In  testimony  of  which  I subscribe  my  signature.’’ 

A promise  of  this  kind  is  usually  exacted  at 
most  Universities,  but  this,  we  believe,  was  the 
first  occasion  of  such  a subscription  being  requir- 
ed at  Queen’s  University. 

The  ceremony  of  laureation  came  next  in  or- 
der. The  Principal  and  the  Dean  of  the  Medical 
Faculty  (Dr.  H.  Yates)  came  forward  to  the  front 
of  the  dais.  Each  graduate  was  called  up  in 
alphabetical  order  by  the  Dean  and  addressed  in 
a Latin  formula,  after  which  the  Principal  con- 
ferred the  rights,  privileges,  and  immunities  of 
the  Degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine  upon  him  ; and 
giving  the  command,  Genua flecte^  the  graduate 
knelt  on  the  crimson  cushion,  the  academic  cap 
was  placed  upon  his  head  for  an  instant,  and  he 
rose  at  the  words  from  the  Principal,  Surge, 
Medicinse  Doctor,  The  Principal  then  extended 
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the  right  hand  of  fellowship,  the  Dean  put  on  his 
shoulders  the  professional  hood,  and  the  Secre- 
tary handed  him  his  diploma,  after  which  he 
was  conducted  to  the  Registrar’s  table  to  make 
subscription  in  the  University  book  to  the 
promise  which  he  had  previously  spoken.  The 
following  gentlemen  received  the  degree  of  M.D. 
in  order  : — 

DOCTORS  OF  MEDICINE. 

John  Agnew,  B. A.,  Kingston. 

Alexander  Bell,  Perth. 

John  Bigham,  Orono. 

Surgeon  Major  Bowen,  Rifle  Brigade. 

George  Deans,  Trenton  (not  present). 

Thomas  T.  C.  Harrison,  Selkirk  (not  present). 

David  Heggie,  Brampton. 

Alfred  J.  Horsey,  Kingston. 

Edwin  H.  Kertland,  Wolfe  Island. 

John  Massie,  Seymour. 

Alexander  McLaren,  Williamstown. 

James  B.  Morden,  Bloomfield. 

James  Neisb,  Kingston. 

Richard  A.  Reeve,  B.A.,  Toronto. 

Thomas  B.  Tracy,  Kingston. 

William  J.  Weekes,  Lyn. 

John  Bell,  B.A.,  also  passed  the  necessary 
examinations,  and  will  receive  the  degree  on 
reaching  the  required  age  of  21  years. 

After  the  conferring  of  the  degrees  the 
graduates  received  the  congratulations  of  their 
Professors.  It  was  announced  that  the  following 
gentlemen  had  passed  in  the  subjects  of  the 
Primary  Examination : — 

PRIMARY  STUDENTS. 

Alfred  Armstrong,  Kingston. 

William  Beattie,  Kingston. 

Joseph  Campbell,  Perth. 

Charles  Lake,  Murvale. 

James  Sommerville,  Kingston. 

The  Principal  then  addressed  the  graduates  as 
follows  : — Gentlemen,  Graduates  in  Medicine  : 
At  this  auspicious  moment  of  your  lives  I offer  you 
my  cordial  congratulations.  For  a term  of  years 
you  have  been  devoting  yourselves  to  a particular 
department  of  study,  and  now  you  have  attained 
the  highest  distinction  which,  in  that  department, 
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it  is  in  the  power  of  this  University  to  dispense. 
This  is  the  first  occasion  I have  bad  to  discharge 
the  very  pleasing  duty  of  formally  conferring  de- 
grees, and  I consider  myself  peculiarly  fortunate, 
inasmuch  as  I have  the  unanimous  and  repeated 
assurance  of  the  Professors  who  have  instructed 
you  and  of  the  Examiners  who  have  scrutinized 
your  graduation  papers,  to  the  effect  that  as  you 
have  all  along  distinguished  yourselves  by  your 
diligent  application  to  the  work  of  your  classes, 
so  at  the  close  of  your  curriculum  you  have 
acquitted  yourselves  in  the  prescribed  examina- 
tions in  a most  creditable  manner.  Your  reward, 
besides  being  that  of  men  who  are  honoured  by 
the  faithful  performance  of  their  duty,  consists 
in  this,  that  you  go  forth  from  these  academic 
halls,  not  only  fully  accredited  to  the  profession 
with  which  you  are  now  connected,  and  to  the 
public  for  whose  benefit  you  are  henceforth  to 
labour,  but  also  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  confidence 
of  those,  who  from  their  superintendence  of  your 
medical  education,  have  had  the  best  opportuni- 
ties of  judging  of  the  ability  and  integrity  with 
which  your  professional  career  is  likely  to  be 
characterized.  I thank  you  for  your  studious 
behaviour,  your  exemplary  zeal,  your  earnest 
perseverance,  your  eminently  satisfactory 
graduation.  I thank  you  for  the  inheritence 
of  wholesome  influence  which  you  leave 
behind  you  to  encourage  and  stimulate  your 
successors  towards  a like  honourable  and 
happy  termination  of  their  collegiate  course. 
To-day,  gentlemen,  you  pass  from  the  college 
class-room  to  the  stage  of  public  life,  from  the 
learner’s  seat  to  the  practitioner’s  circuit,  from 
the  rank  of  students  to  the  status  of  professional 
men.  What  does  this  transition  mean?  It 
means  much  or  little  according  to  the  concep- 
tions we  form  of  that  line  of  demarcation,  the 
existence  of  which  makes  it  possible  to  think  of 
the  transition  as  actual.  Does  the  ground  of 
separation,  whether  narrow  or  broad,  indeed 
divide  things  which  are  distinguishable — 
things  which  it  is  of  practical  importance  and 
utility  to  distinguish  and  keep  apart  ? Then, 
and  to  an  extent  corresponding  to  the  relative 
diversity  of  the  two  ranks  or  spheres,  the  transi- 
tion is  a reality.  Is  the  ground  of  separation 
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merely  arbitrary  or  conventional,  with  no  good 
and  sufficient  reason  assignable  for  its  existence  ? 
Then  is  the  transition  a purely  imaginary  step. 
Now  there  is  a mode  of  viewing  the  matter 
which  is  popular  and  loose,  and  there  is  a mode 
of  viewing  it  which  is  exact  and  proper.  The 
more  thoughtless  and  superficial  opinion  is  that 
to-day,  as  you  bid  adieu  to  this  seat  of  learning, 
you  are  done  with  the  taskwork  of  the  student ; 
and  that,  having  received  the  diploma  which 
attests  your  qualifications,  and  contains  your  le- 
gal right  and  title  to  engage  in  the  practice  of 
medicine,  the  only  course  which  is  now  before 
you  lies  in  the  application  of  the  knowledge,  be 
it  much  or  little,  which  you  have  received,  to  the 
end  that  you  may  cure  or  alleviate  the  various 
ills  to  which  flesh  is  heir.  Gentlemen,  from  the 
good  report  which  has  been  given  of  your  career 
as  students  I am  persuaded  that  you  know  better 
than  to  allow  your  judgment  even  for  one  moment 
to  coincide  with  this  opinion.  So  true  is  it  that  the 
professional  man  is  in  the  student,  that  from  what 
one  is  and  does  in  the  latter  capacity,  it  may.  with 
exceptional  cases  which  are  very  rare,  be  pre- 
dicted with  certainty  what  one  will  be  and  do  in 
the  former — whether  he  will  rise  to  eminence  and 
distinction,  or  spend  his  days  known  only  to  a 
few  friends  and  patients  who  have  no  particular 
reason  for  preferring  his  services  except  that 
they  are  conveniently  near  or  acceptably  cheap. 
And,  on  the  other  hand,  so  true  is  it  that  the 
student  is  in  the  professional  man,  that  it  may 
be  confidently  affirmed  of  him  who  ceases  to  be 
a student  that  he  is  qualifying  himself  to  degrade 
and  dishonour  his  profession.  I trust  you  will 
love  your  noble  calling  too  well,  and  you  will 
have  too  high  a regard  for  its  beneficent  purposes, 
ever  to  bring  upon  it  the  disrepute  which  must 
inevitably  follow  such  a course.  It  is  your  in- 
terest as  well  as  your  duty,  all  your  lives  long, 
to  combine  the  ardour  of  the  earnest  student 
with  the  enthusiasm  of  the  zealous  pro- 
fessional man.  If  you  have  ever  any  feeling 
that  your  profession  needs  protection,  here — in 
the  diligence  of  continued  study  combined  with 
strict  probity  of  practice — you  will  find  the 
first  and  most  efficient  means  both  of  protection 
and  elevation.  And  be  encouraged  to  pursue 
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your  way  in  this  direction  by  tho  nature  of  the 
field  to  which  it  conducts.  Great  and  rapid  as 
is  the  advancement  which  has  hitherto  been  at- 
tained in  medical  science,  there  is  still  a path  of 
progress  before  it,  inviting  you  to  enter  and  win 
the  laurels  which  are  due  to  successful  competi- 
tion. Wonderful  as  are  the  discoveries  which 
have  hitherto  been  made,  there  are  still  more  as- 
tonishing revelations  awaiting  your  efforts  to  un- 
fold them.  High  as  are  the  distinctions  which 
some  of  the  more  illustrious  members  of  your  pro- 
fession have  gained,  there  are  still  some  by 
which  your  names  may  be  adorned  and  your 
lives  rendered  a blessing  to  mankind.  Let  your 
profession  be  your  kingdom.  In  the  fear  of  God, 
and  trusting  to  the  divine  blessing  on  your  en- 
deavors, strive  to  get  possession  of  your  king- 
dom, making  it  your  ambition  to  be,  not  merely 
subjects  of  it,  but  rulers  over  it.  Then  will  every- 
thing else  which  you  require,  as  a means  of  pro- 
moting your  influence  and  adding  to  your  com- 
fort, follow  as  a matter  of  course,  from  this  mas- 
tering of  your  position ; and  whatever  reason 
others  may  have  to  complain  of  disappointed  ex- 
pectations and  inadequate  rewards,  believe  me, 
you  will  have  none. 

Finally,  in  the  name  of  your  Professors  and  of 
the  authorities  of  this  University,  I bid  you  an 
affectionate  farewell,  and  make  it  my  earnest 
prayer  that  He  who  is  the  length  of  our  days  and 
the  guide  of  our  lives,  may  provide  for  each  of 
you  a sphere  of  labor  in  every  way  suited  to  your 
capacities,  calculated  to  encourage  your  zeal,  and 
instrumental  by  your  improvement  of  it  in  secur- 
ing your  comfort  and  happiness  ; and  let  me  be- 
speak from  you  such  an  interested  and  lasting 
remembrance  of  your  alma  mater  as  will  prompt 
you  to  embrace  any  opportunity  which  may 
ever  occur  of  furthering  her  welfare  and  prosperi- 
ty. 

Dr.  Reeve  was  next  called  upon  to  deliver  a 
Valedictory.  He  spoke  as  follows  : — Principal, 
There  are  events,  sir,  in  the  lives  of  all  that 
engender  feelings  of  peculiar  pleasure  and  lively 
interest,  and  assuredly  the  present  is  to  us  one 
of  these,  an  occasion  ever  to  be  remembered  by 
those  who  with  it  terminate  their  collegiate 
days.  Though  years  have  passed  since  you 
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were  ranked  among  collegiana,  alive  to  all  the 
fears  and  animated  by  all  the  hopes  peculiar  to 
such  a life,  we  do  not  doubt  that  you  can  fully 
appreciate  those  emotions  that  influence  us  at 
this  time,  when,  after  years  of  diligent  applica- 
tion, we  receive  from  you  that  honour  for  which 
we  have  been  eagerly  striving — the  Degree  of 
Doctor  of  Medicine.  Recently  in  the  enjoyment 
of  the  quiet  pleasures  of  a pastoral  life,  you  have 
been  transferred  to  the  occupancy  of  the  Princi- 
pal’s chair — a post  requiring  the  exercise  of 
unusual  tact  and  administrative  ability — and  it 
may  prove  a slight  source  of  gratification  to  you 
to  learn  that  our  short  acquaintance  has  but 
served’  to  strengthen  the  desire  to  become  more 
fully  acquainted  with  you.  And  now,  sir,  in 
bidding  you  farewell,  we  take  this  last  opportu- 
nity of  tendering  you  our  warmest  thanks  for 
the  courteous  bearing  and  kindly  manner  you 
have  ever  exercised  towards  us,  as  well  whilst 
mingling  in  social  intercourse  as  in  the  discharge 
of  the  important  duties  incumbent  upon  your 
position. 

Gentlemen  of  the  Medical  Faculty,  We  cannot 
refrain  from  referring  with  an  expression  of  our 
sincere  and  hearty  thanks  to  that  manifestation 
of  personal  interest  in  the  welfare  and  progress 
of  your  students  which  is  so  marked  a feature 
in  the  economy  of  this  school,  whilst  the  ability, 
assiduity,  and  self-sacrifice  that  have  character- 
ized your  efforts  as  instructors  merit  our  warmest 
encomiums.  Do  not  for  a moment  think  that 
we  address  you  in  terms  of  fulsome  compliment 
or  of  empty  flattery.  We  think  too  highly  of 
you.  Nor  would  the  occasion  permit  to  indulge 
in  such  meaningless  forms.  Moreover,  we  would 
not  forget  that  none  but  they  who  fill  the  chairs 
of  our  academies  of  learning  can  form  any  just 
conception  of  the  tax  upon  the  mental  and 
physical  systems  occasioned  by  the  constant 
study  and  extensive  reading  necessary  to  fit 
them  for  the  proper  discharge  of  the  duties 
incident  to  their  position,  nor  in  addition  would 
we  be  unmindful  of  the  fact  that  in  your  depart- 
ment of  collegiate  education  the  pressing  cares 
and  constant  anxieties  of  a professional  life 
often  in  themselves  are  enough  to  engross  one’s 
whole  attention.  Books  are  invaluable  to  the 
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student.  They  furnish  him  with  the  results  of 
the  patient  investigations  and  elaborate  re- 
searches of  the  master  minds  of  the  profession, 
but  unfortunate  truly  are  those  who  rely  solely 
upon  their  acquaintance  with  these ; and  in  this 
age  of  progress  and  invention,  when  the  micro- 
scope with  its  astounding  revelations  and  the 
varied  other  mechanical  and  chemical  appliances 
are  being  extensively  employed  by  the  devotees 
of  learning  in  their  enquiries  after  truth — in  this 
age  of  bookmaking,  when  cultivators  of  science 
record  with  the  utmost  exactness  the  veriest 
minutiae  of  discovery — the  necessity,  greater 
than  ever,  is  felt  of  having  those  who  are  them- 
selves familiar  with  the  great  truths  of  science, 
and  well  versed  in  its  details,  to  generalize  and 
simplify,  and  to  guide  the  student  to  the  best 
advantage  through  the  labyrinths  of  knowledge. 
We  have  to  congratulate  ourselves  upon  having 
secured  for  our  instructors  those  who,  whilst 
appreciating  the  value  of  sound  theory,  have 
ever  dwelt  forcibly  upon  the  advantages  of 
practical  knowledge,  and  have  encouraged  and 
fostered  in  us  those  powers  of  observation  and 
reflection,  by  the  well  directed  exercise  of  which 
scholars  in  medical  science  have  elevated  her  to 
the  position  she  now  occupies.  The  minute 
structure  and  wondrous  organization  of  the 
human  system,  in  its  aggregate  of  muscle,  nerve, 
vessel,  and  other  tissue,  displaying  in  a manner 
that  awakens  equally  our  astonishment  and  our 
admiration,  evidences  of  design  and  of  the 
adaptation  of  means  to  end,  and  requiring  the 
assistance  of  the  microscope  to  unfold  all  the 
beauty  and  symmetry  that  characterize  its  con- 
stituent elements ; an  accurate  and  comprehen- 
sive description  of  the  varied  resources  at  the 
disposal  of  the  medico  for  the  relief  of  distress 
and  alleviation  of  human  suffering  ; the  proper- 
ties and  functions,  in  their  natural  and  abnormal 
conditions,  of  the  individual  elements  of  the 
composite  being,  with  the  elucidations  of  the 
physiologist  and  pathologist ; disease  in  its  pro- 
tean forms,  its  nature,  causes,  effects,  and  the 
appliance  of  remedial  agents  in  arresting  its  pro- 
gress and  staying  its  ravages  ; — these  and  other 
kindred  subjects,  forming  the  most  interesting 
and  ennobling  theme  upon  which  the  mind  can 
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dwell,  save  only  that  which  has  for  its  subject 
the  immortal  principle  of  man,  have  shared  our 
mutual  attention  during  our  attendance  here. 
And  can  it  be  that  those  who  have  been  thus 
engaged  together  for  such  a length  of  time 
should  separate  other  than  the  best  of  friends? 

We  shall  ever  hold  in  grateful  recollection 
your  constant  endeavour  to  give  a practical  turn 
to  our  characters  and  to  enrich  our  minds  from 
the  ample  stores  of  your  extended  experience  ; 
and  as  we  part  from  the  Academic  Halls  to  test 
the  real  worth  of  the  principles  you  have  repeat- 
edly inculcated,  and  the  doctrines  you  have  sta- 
tedly set  forth  in  your  class-teachings,  in  the 
discharge  of  the  active  duties  of  a professional 
career  if  they  prove  of  effective  service — as  we 
think  they  will — this  sense  of  gratefulness  will 
be  materially  strengthened.  Often  have  we  felt 
discouraged,  often  experienced  secret  forebodings 
as  to  our  aptness  for  the  study  and  fitness  for 
the  practise  of  the  healing  art,  but  as  frequently 
have  we  been  reassured  by  the  consideration 
that  long  since  misgivings  of  a similar  nature 
have  been  forgotten  by  yourselves  in  the  reali- 
zation of  your  present  success. 

We  recall  with  pleasure  the  happy  manner  in 
which  you  have  ever  combined  the  forbearance 
of  friendship  with  the  correctness  of  discipline  ; 
that  you  have  ever  acted  in  harmony  with  our 
best  interests  ; and  that  whilst  maintaining  your 
professional  dignity  you  have  discarded  much  of 
that  reserve  and  hauteur  which  too  frequently 
act  as  a barrier  to  the  progress  of  collegians. 
Indeed,  gentlemen,  anxiety  to  please  those  who 
have  ever  taken  a strong  interest  in  our  profici- 
ency has  many  a time  acted  as  a fresh  incentive 
to  the  prosecution  of  a study  which  in  itself  pre- 
sents sufficient  attractions  and  offers  ample  in- 
ducements for  close  and  unremitting  application. 
Gentlemen,  we  are  proud  to  rank  ourselves 
among  those  who  have  profited  by  your  instruc- 
tions ; and  though  to-day  the  relation  of  Profes- 
sor and  Student  ceases  to  exist  between  us,  wo 
feel  confident  we  can  recognize  in  you  those 
who  will  ever  be  ready  to  afford  us  counsel  and 
advice  in  times  of  perplexity  and  doubt. 

We  bid  you  farewell,  sincerely  wishing  that 
each  succeeding  academic  year  may  witness 
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assembled  here  an  increased  number  of  those 
who  are  desirous  of  availing  themselves  of  your 
tuition,  and  of  the  advantages  unrivalled,  if 
equalled,  by  those  of  any  other  Sehool  of  Pro- 
vincial repute — earnestly  wishing  that  that  reci- 
procity of  feeling  and  unity  of  action  that  have 
marked  our  intercourse,  may  characterize  the 
relationships  which  shall  hereafter  subsist  be- 
tween yourselves  and  your  pupils. 

Fellow-Graduates,  We  have  to-day  been  the 
happy  recipients  of  one  of  the  highest  gifts  in 
the  power  of  a University  to  confer,  and  one 
which,  while  life’s  checkered  scenes  are  unfolded 
before  us,  will  lose  none  of  the  value  which  now 
enhances  it,  none  of  the  responsibility  incurred 
in  receiving  it.  On  this  the  last  occasion  in  all 
human  probability  in  which  -we  shall  be  assem- 
bled together,  reminiscences  of  the  past  pass  in 
quick  succession  before  us  ; our  thoughts  revert 
to  the  many  pleasant  and  profitable  hours  spent 
side  by  side  in  listening  to  the  instructions  of 
our  respected  professors,  to  the  constant  inter- 
change of  those  opinions  and  expression  of  those 
views  "which  are  the  offspring  alone  of  a college 
life.  Though  we  may  at  times  have  been  en- 
gaged in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge  under  diffi- 
culties, we  recollect  with  pleasure  that  during 
our  collegiate  career  nothing  has  occurred  to 
lessen  our  mutual  regard  or  destroy  the  respect 
we  entertain  for  one  another.  This  afternoon 
we  are  convened  in  convocation  in  the  quiet  old 
town  of  Kingston.  In  a few  hours,  as  if  by 
magic  power,  hundreds  of  miles  will  separate  us, 
and  whether  it  be  to  repair  to  the  scenes  of  a 
fratricidal  war  to  reap  the  advantages  accruing 
to  our  profession  from  such  a source,  or  to  seek 
those  world-renowned  seats  of  learning  in  the 
mother  country,  or  to  engage  in  the  practice  of 
medicine  in  the  various  localities  of  our  own 
Province,  we  feel  assured  that  a feeling  of  sym- 
pathy and  brotherhood  will  never  be  effaced 
from  our  hearts.  Wherever  we  go,  let  us  re- 
member that  the  prosperity  of  this  school  de- 
pends in  great  measure  on  the  goodly  reputation 
of  her  graduates;  let  us  remember  that  our 
Alma  Mater  looks  with  anxious  pride  to  those 
who  are  now  leaving  her  embrace  to  maintain 
the  character  of  her  alumni,  already  well  estab- 
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lished  for  soundness  of  principle  and  usefulness 
of  life.  Let  it  be  our  life-resolve — by  the  probity 
of  our  character,  the  integrity  of  our  purpose, 
and  our  constant  cultivation  of  scientific  know- 
ledge— to  dispel  those  false  views  and  erroneous 
impressions  regarding  our  profession  which  have 
impaired  the  usefulness  and  saddened  the  heart 
of  many  a true  son  of  .^Esculapius.  Let  us  do 
our  part  towards  preserving  the  dignity  and 
importance  of  the  profession,  and  if,  as  we  may 
individually  pursue  our  investigations,  our  views 
come  to  be  at  variance,  let  us  agree  to  differ' 
rather  than  indulge  in  that  personal  vituperation 
and  harsh  wrangling  which  we  are  sorry  to 
confess  so  frequently  form  the  accompaniments 
of  scientific  controversies.  Ours  will  not  be  lives 
of  ease  or  self-aggrandizement,  but  of  responsi- 
bility, of  anxiety,  and  of  devotion  to  the  well-being 
of  others  ; but  we  firmly  believe  that  the  gratitude 
of  those  to  whose  necessities  we  may  administer — 
the  support  and  approbation  of  the  communities 
in  which  we  may  reside — the  inward  conscious- 
ness of  having  well  performed  one’s  share  of  life’s 
duties — and  finally,  and  better  than  all,  the  ap- 
proving smile  of  Him  whose  mission  when  so- 
journing amongst  men  was  to  heal  all  manner  of 
sickness — these  will  amply  repay  us  for  our  toil 
and  self-sacrifice. 

Professor  Fowler  then  delivered  the  customary 
farewell  address  at  the  close  of  the  session, 
which  is  delivered  in  rotation  by  the  different 
members  of  the  Medical  Faculty.  He  said : — 
Gentlemen — Having  been  appointed  to  deliver 
to  you  a short  address  upon  the  present  oc- 
casion, I proceed  to  do  so  with  great  pleasure. 
It  is  now  ten  years  since  degrees  in  medicine 
were  first  conferred  at  this  University.  Since 
that  time  how  many,  very  many  changes,  have 
we  all  witnessed.  The  graduates  claiming  Queen’s 
College  as  their  Alma  Mater  are  scattered  far  and 
wide.  Some  are  found  in  Australia,  others  in 
England,  some  in  California,  others  in  British 
Columbia.  Many  are  found  in  the  American 
army,  striving  to  undo  to  some  extent  the  mischief 
caused  by  the  sword,  the  bullet,  and  the  pestilence. 

“ The  wise  physician  skilled  our  wounds  to  heal, 

Is  more  than  armies  to  the  public  weal.” 
Many  are  settled  in  quiet  country  homes, 
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and  the  lively  boys  we  once  knew  have 
become  staid  country  gentlemen.  Some 
I see  on  the  platform  beside  me ; two  are 
fellow  labourers  with  me  now.  Alas,  many  of 
our  students  and  graduates  have  gone  to  their 
long  homes,  and  sleep  in  the  quiet  churchyard. 
You  are  now  now  about  to  reduce  to  practice 
the  knowledge  you  have  acquired  here  and  else- 
where to  practise  a profession  which  is  respected 
far  and  wide.  Now  that  the  tie  hitherto  exist- 
ing between  you  as  students  and  us  as  teachers 
is  about  to  be  severed,  I confidently  trust  that 
you  go  from  our  midst  not  only  well  furnished 
with  sound,  useful  information  regarding  the 
science  of  medicine,  but  also  with  minds  well 
disciplined  and  evenly  balanced.  This  is  in  fact 
one  great  object  of  study.  The  importance  of 
training  the  mind  to  correct  habits  of  thought 
cannot  be  over-estimated,  and  in  no  walk  of  life 
is  it  more  necessary  than  in  the  practice  of  the 
profession  of  medicine.  Storing  the  mind  with 
facts  is  not  only  desirable  but  necessary,  but 
facts  of  themselves,  however,  are  of  little  value 
till  they  are  worked  on  by  the  intellect,  just  as 
food  taken  into  the  stomach  cannot  serve  any 
useful  purpose  till  it  has  been  digested  and  be- 
come a part  of  the  body.  It  is  desirable  above 
all  things  that  the  mind  should  be  strong  and 
capable  of  digesting  facts  presented  to  it,  reject- 
ing the  crudities  and  assimilating  that  which  is 
suitable  and  beneficial.  There  are  of  course 
many  important  facts  connected  with  the  par- 
ticular walk  of  life  in  which  individuals  are 
placed  which  it  is  essential  should  be  stored  up, 
but  it  is  vastly  more  important  that  the  mind 
should  be  strong  than  full ; far  better  is  it  for  a 
man  to  have  a well  disciplined  mind,  with  few 
facts  to  work  on,  than  to  be  a mere  walking  en- 
cyclopasdia  ; just  as  it  is  much  better  to  have  a 
good  digestion  and  meagre  fare,  than  to  be  inca- 
pable of  digesting  anything,  although  in  a posi- 
tion to  feast  like  a Lentulus.  The  mind  is  un- 
doubtedly best  disciplined  and  prepared  for 
studying  causes  and  effects,  the  bearing  of  one 
fact  on  another,  correct  habits  of  observation 
are  best  formed,  and  a facility  of  expressing  ideas 
correctly  and  lucidly  acquired  by  a previous 
systematic  application  to  the  study  of  mathe- 
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matics  and  classical  literature,  and  it  is  to  the 
want  of  this  preliminary  training  that  we  must 
ascribe  the  great  obstacles  which  many  meet 
with  not  only  while  here  engaged  in  the  study 
of  their  profession,  but  also  in  after  life.  Such 
cannot,  except  with  great  difficulty,  concentrate 
their  thoughts  upon  any  subject  so  as  to  master 
it  thoroughly.  Such  are  apt  to  lay  hold  upon 
one  particular  fact,  to  the  exclusion  of  others 
equally  if  not  more  important.  Such  are  apt  to 
pounce  on  a mere  sequence,  feeling  assured,  and 
acting  on  the  assurance,  that  it  is  an  effect  of 
something  which  occurred  or  was  done  previous- 
ly. Such  do  not  generalize  well  and  cannot  see 
well  the  bearing  of  one  thing  on  another.  In 
a comparatively  new  country  like  Canada  those 
who  commence  the  study  of  medicine  with  a de- 
ficient preliminary  training  are  more  numerous 
than  in  such  a country  as  England,  where  the 
state  of  society  is  more  fixed,  where  a certain  class 
almost  exclusively  claims  the  learned  professions 
as  their  birthright, and  where  it  is  scarcely  possible 
for  a mechanic,  a ploughman,  or  a woodchopper, 
to  find  admission  into  any  of  the  learned  pro- 
fessions. Many  such  have  come  here  unable, 
because  of  their  age  or  limited  means,  to  enter 
into  the  ranks  with  schoolboys,  and  obliged 
either  to  forego  the  perhaps  long-cherished  desire 
of  rising  above  their  fellows  or  to  commence  the 
study  of  a profession  and  the  training  of  their 
minds  simultaneously  ; and  mayhap  this  last  not 
in  the  most  orthodox  manner.  That  is  a 
dangerous  experiment  and  desperate  uphill 
work  ; the  difficulties  met  with  in  concentrating 
the  thoughts,  grasping  the  right  kind  of  know- 
ledge, and  applying  it  advantageously,  are  very 
great,  and  often  insuperable  ; but  these  diffi- 
culties have  been  overcome  by  determined,  reso- 
lute men.  Such  have  gone  from  here  and  else- 
where— are  judicious,  intelligent  and  enlighten- 
ed practitioners,  doing  their  part  nobly  in  the 
battle  of  life,  labouring  to  gain  and  maintain  a 
respectable  position  for  themselves,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  benefit  their  fellow-creatures.  The 
necessity  and  at  the  same  time  dignity  of  labour 
cannot  be  too  much  kept  in  view.  I do  not 
refer  merely  to  bodily  labour.  It  is  a sad  specta- 
cle to  see  a man,  especially  a young  man,  with 
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a disinclination  to  work  of  any  kind,  vegetating, 
yawning  his  days  away  in  a manner  which  we 
cannot  even  call  masterly  inactivity.  Does  it 
not  serve  such  a one  right  if  his  body  and  what 
mind  he  has  rebels  against  such  usage,  and  if 
the  world  goes  against  him  ? Labour  is  the  lot 
of  man,  and  when  properly  regulated,  the  fruits 
of  it  are  not  only  profitable  but  sweet.  Labour 
conquers  all  things.  Napoleon  told  his  generals 
to  banish  the  word  “ impossible.”  It  is  on  patient 
labour  in  the  busy  scenes  of  life  that  your  success, 
to  a great  extent,  as  practitioners  will  depend. 
Rarely  is  eminence  gained  by  a single  bound. 
You  must  be  persevering,  industrious,  hopeful  and 
patient.  Talk  of  genius — God  forbid  I should 
undervalue  it ; but  if  it  gives  an  idea  that  its  pos- 
session makes  you  independent  of  work,  you 
are  far  better  without  it.  Even  amongst  poets, 
where  it  might  be  supposed  that  genius  ought 
greatly  to  predominate  and  labour  occupy  a sub- 
ordinate position,  labour  is  an  acknowledged 
necessity.  Johnson  eat  down  to  compose 
doggedly  and  with  determination.  Rousseau 
studied  his  compositions  with  the  greatest  care, 
wrote  and  re-wrote  words  and  sentences,  before 
sending  his  productions  before  the  world.  Byren 
did  likewise.  He  at  one  time  was  sailing  in 
company  with  Mr  Trelawney  past  the  shores 
of  Italy  on  his  way  to  Greece.  He  uttered 
some  sentiments  regarding  the  affairs  of  Italy, 
and  the  state  of  the  parties  in  Rome, 
which  Mr  T.,  his  companion,  was  desirous  to 
see  expressed  in  the  glowing  lines  which  Byron 
knew  so  well  how  to  produce.  He  was  entreat- 
ed to  turn  them  into  poetry,  and  Mr  Trelawney 
left  him  for  one  or  two  hours  busily  employed 
on  the  deck,  but  the  verses  did  not  come  at  the 
bidding  of  the  bard.  He  gnashed  his  teeth,  tore 
up  what  he  had  written,  saying,  “ To  extempo- 
rise verse  is  nonsense  ; you  might  as  well  whis- 
tle for  a wind.  I must  chew  the  cud  before  I 
can  write.”  Labour  then  ; be  industrious  ; fear 
not  small  obstacles — think  they  were  merely 
made  to  be  overcome ; cry  not,  there  is  a lion  in 
the  way,  and  your  success  as  physicians  will  be 
sure.  The  capacity  for  work  varies  greatly  in 
different  individuals ; some  have  it  only  in  a 
slight  degree;  others  ean  perform  a fabulous 
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amount  of  labor  day  by  day  during  a long  life- 
time without  the  slightest  apparent  detriment, 
either  to  their  bodily  or  mental  powers.  Lord 
Brougham  is  an  eminent  example  of  great  endu- 
rance under  an  immensity  of  work.  But  this  is 
not  almost  the  case — the  body  and  often  the  mind 
breaks  down  under  the  strain  of  continuous 
labor.  We  have  many  melancholy  examples  of 
this  in  history  and  biography,  but  perhaps  none 
more  so  than  in  the  lives  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  and 
Hugh  Miller — hence  the  necessity  of  relaxation. 

“ A little  nonsense  now  and  then 
Is  relished  by  the  wisest  men.” 

The  relaxations  of  labourers  vary  much,  according 
to  their  several  tastes  and  dispositions.  It  mat- 
ters little  what  they  are,  if  they  only  are  of  an 
innocent  character.  Scott  used  sometimes  to 
steal  away  from  Abbotsford  early  in  the  morn- 
ing, mounted  on  horseback,  with  a dog  or  two 
at  his  heels,  to  partake  of  the  simple  enjoyments 
found  in  Lockhart’s  cottage.  It  would  have 
been  well  for  him  had  he  done  it  oftener.  Pitt, 
who  ruled  England  so  long,  used  to  play  with 
young  people  like  a little  boy,  defending  his 
face  as  best  he  could  from  being  blackened  by 
the  burnt  cork  with  which  his  youthful  antago- 
nists were  armed.  Often  relaxation  can  be  ob- 
tained by  varying  the  occupation.  One  wearied 
with  the  study  of  mathematics  will  often  feel 
fresh  for  classical  literature.  One  wearied  with 
the  study  of  disease  will  turn  with  zest  to  the 
study  of  insect  or  vegetable  life  ; but  a mind  or 
body  thoroughly  worn  out  by  incessant  labour 
cannot  safely  be  so  treated.  The  spur  may  for  a 
time  enliven  the  jaded  horse,  but  the  temporary 
energy  infused  into  him  is  dearly  won ; he  wants 
the  pasture  field.  Study  or  any  form  of  ner- 
vous stimulant  may  for  a time  restore  to  the 
finely-balanced  mind  its  wonted  powers,  but  it 
is  the  green  pastures  and  still  waters  that  are 
required.  Better,  far  better,  would  it  be  for 
such  a one  to  be  travelling  the  country  like  a 
mountebank,  swallowing  swords  and  vomiting 
forth  the  devouring  element,  than  to  be  thus 
slowly  but  surely  destroying  the  mind  and  body. 

There  is  a matter  to  which  I would  shortly 
advert — it  is  universally  acknowledged  to  be 
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well  worthy  of  attention.  It  can  never  be  too 
much  impressed  upon  us  that  man  is  apt  to  be- 
come a creature  of  habit — apt  to  degenerate  into 
a mere  machine,  moving  without  any  regard  to 
varying  circumstances.  While  warned  against 
the  formation  of  habits  which  we  have  no  desire 
should  control  us,  we  are  encouraged  to  promote 
in  oursehes  and  others  such  habits  as  we  will 
never  be  ashamed  of,  satisfied  that  soon  they  will 
be  no  burden  to  us,  but  profitable  and  pleasant, 
such  as  habits  of  careful  observation,  habits  of 
doing  what  is  right  and  honourable — believing 
firmly  that  the  purest  treasure  mortal  times 
afford  is  spotless  reputation  ; that  away,  men  are 
but  gilded  loam  or  painted  clay — habits  of 
punctuality,  attention  to  business,  promptitude, 
not  leaving  undone  till  to-morrow  what  should  be 
done  to-day.  Procrastination  is  the  thief  of  time— 
“Collar  him,”  Dickens  makes  one  of  his  characters 
say.  Both  mind  and  body  are  greatly  influenced 
by  the  nature  ©f  the  habits  formed  in  early  life.  It 
must  needs  be  that  the  mind  and  body  of  man  act 
reciprocally  on  each  other,  that  effects  upon  each 
of  a varied  and  extraordinary  kind  may  oftimes 
be  unexpectedly  produced.  While  a twinge  of 
the  toothache  may  bring  a philosopher  to  the 
level  of  a washerwoman,  on  the  other  hand  the 
mind  elevated  by  hope  and  faith  has  sustained 
the  bodies  of  martyrs  under  the  severest  agonies, 
and  even  for  a season  kept  the  King  of  Terrors 
at  bay.  Who  has  better  opportunities  than  the 
Physician  of  studying  this  relationship  between 
the  mental  and  corporeal  parts  of  our  frames  ? 

The  varying  cares  and  troubles  that  every 
period  of  life  from  youth  to  old  age,  the  anxieties 
of  worldly  business,  domestic  cares  and  a host  of 
minor  sorrows  and  chagrins  that  dog  the  steps  of 
man,  tending  to  disarrange  the  functions  of  life, 
come  daily  under  the  notice  of  the  Physician. 
It  has  been  well  said,  as  the  hardest  rock  may 
either  be  rent  in  pieces  by  the  explosion  of  the 
ignited  mine  or  be  gradually  worn  away  by  the 
ceaseless  dropping  of  water,  so  may  the  strongest 
frame  either  be  shattered  by  the  whirlwind  of 
passion  or  decay  under  the  slow  operation  of  in- 
cessant disquietude.  You  have  to-day  promised 
solemnly  not  to  divulge  except  in  case  of  grave 
necessity  any  secrets  you  may  learn  professional- 
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ly.  I earnestly  beg  of  you  to  pray  for  strength 
to  keep  this  promise.  There  are  many  temptations 
to  break  it  thrown  in  the  way  of  young  men.  The 
desire  to  please  others,  the  pride  felt  in  disclosing 
that  they  have  under  their  care  important  cases, 
besides  the  circumstance  that  young  men  have 
not  been  accustomed  to  keep  secrets  and  often 
feel  oppressed  till  they  can  tell  them  as  a great 
secret  to  others.  There  are  many  circumstances 
which  are  divulged  to  Physicians  in  confidence 
or  come  to  their  knowledge  accidentally,  which 
it  would  be  most  extreme  cruelty  to  divulge  to 
any  one.  Parents  have  often  no  other  friend  to 
whom  they  can  confide  their  troubles  than  the 
Doctor,  and  there  are  many  diseases  of  such  a 
nature  that  the  Doctor  must  know  circumstances 
bearing  on  them  the  divulging  of  which  will 
cause  intense  grief  and  shame.  I rejoice  to  think 
that  no  general  charge  can  be  brought  against 
the  profession  on  this  score.  On  the  other  hand 
multitudes  of  families  have  reason  to  bless  their 
Doctors  for  maintaining  inviolable  secrets  which 
if  divulged  would  disturb  the  peace  of  mind  of 
many  good,  many  innocent  individuals.  From 
what  I know  of  you,  gentlemen,  I feel  that  there 
is  no  need  to  urge  this  matter  on  you : your  own 
sense  of  honour  and  kindly  feelings  will  prompt 
you  to  fulfil  faithfully  the  obligations  you  have 
this  day  come  under.  Although  our  relations  as 
teachers  and  pupils  are  now  at  an  end,  we  trust 
you  will  when  brother  practitioners  continue  to 
regard  us  as  friends.  I well  know  I will  be  borne 
out  by  my  fellow  teachers  when  I say  that  it  will 
give  us  great  pleasure  to  hear  of  your  welfare 
and  forward  your  interests.  Although  you  now 
leave  this  University  to  return  to  it  as  students 
no  more,  I hope  you  will  cherish  a warm  affec- 
tion for  your  Alma  Mater,  that  you  will  consider 
yourselves  Members  of  this  University,  that  you 
will  feel  pride  in  its  prosperity  as  we  assuredly 
will  in  yours,  that  you  will  act  as  champions  for  - 
it,  defending  it  when  assailed  and  resenting  any 
aspersions  cast  on  it  as  you  would  on  yourselves, 
And  as  year  by  year  these  convocations  are  held, 
you  will  if  not  present  bodily  be  so  in  spirit,  re- 
joicing with  and  welcoming  with  hearty  good 
will  the  fresh  accessions  to  your  ranks.  Now, 
gentlemen,  I trust  you  will  always  look  back  on 
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the  time  you  spent  here  as  a profitable  and 
pleasing  one.  Many  almost  instinctively  throw 
their  minds  back  on  the  past.  Some  in  so  doing 
cause  the  past  to  come  up  so  vividly  before  them 
as  to  darken  the  countenance  with  sorrow  or 
gladden  it  with  smiles.  Even  the  lisping  child 
can  conjure  up  the  pleasures  of  yesterday — the 
schoolboy  thinks  with  glee  of  his  youthful 
frolics.  What  a gush  of  pleasure  there  is  when 
those  who  were  at  College  together  recount  the 
pleasing  scenes  of  the  past. 

“ Thrice  we  fought  our  battles  o’er,  and  thrice 
we  slew  the  slain.” 

“ T’is  sweet  to  remember  I would  not  forget 
The  charm  which  the  past  o’er  the  present  can 
throw.” 

Happy  is  he  who  can  look  back  and  smile. 

The  Principal  then  rose  and  addressing  the 
general  audience  said — Ladies  and  gentlemen,  I 
thank  you  for  the  interest  you  evince  by  your 
presence  in  the  progress  of  medical  education. 
We  are  all  so  much  indebted  to  the  healing  art, 
and  unfortunately  are  so  often  in  the  doctors’ 
hands,  that  none  of  us  can  afford  to  look  upon 
the  advancemeut  of  medical  instruction  or  its 
results  with  indifference.  Considering  these 
things  I often  think  it  strange  that  so  little  pub- 
lic interest  is  manifested  in  the  due  organization 
and  equipment  of  medical  schools — that  we  hear 
of  few  encouragements  offered  to  stimulate  those 
students  who  earnestly  apply  themselves  to 
medical  pursuits — not  merely  few  compared 
with  inducements  offered  in  other  departments, 
but  extremely  few  by  themselves — no  bursaries, 
no  scholarships,  no  prizes.  To-day,  I am  happy 
to  say,  it  is  in  my  power  to  give  an  indication  of 
a change  for  the  better  as  regards  this  Univer- 
sity, an  indication  which  I do  not  consider  a 
slight  one,  especially  when  I feel  disposed  to 
regard  it  as  but  the  beginning  of  munificent 
offers  of  the  same  kind  from  other  sources. 

He  then  announced  a prize  of  $50  offered  by 
Mr  John  Carruthers  for  the  best  essay  on  the 
sources  and  uses  of  Petroleum  and  other  Hydro- 
carbon oils,  with  observations  on  the  best  modes 
of  obtaining  and  transporting  them,  special 
reference  being  had  to  Canada — open  for  com- 
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petition  to  all  matriculated  students  of  the 
University  in  the  session  1865-66.  Also  from 
another  quarter,  a prize  of  $30  for  the  best  essay 
on  Metastasis  considered  in  relation  to  rheuma- 
tism, pyaemia,  and  cancer,  open  to  all  matricu- 
lated medical  students  of  the  University  in  the 
session  1865-66.  The  essays  are  to  be  given 
in  to  the  Registrar  not  later  than  the  first  Mon- 
day of  November  next,  authors’  names  to  be 
given  in  sealed  envelopes  attached  to  their  re- 
spective essays.  The  Principal  expressed  the 
hope  that  at  the  Convocation  at  the  close  of  the 
session  some  additional  prizes  of  the  same  kind 
would  be  offered  for  competition  in  the  Faculties 
of  Arts  and  Theology. 

After  the  benediction  by  the  Principal  the 
meeting  dispersed. 
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ON 

THE  MEDICAL  PROFESSION 

AND 

MEDICAL  EDUCATION  IN  CANADA 


Gentlemen, 

The  science  of  medicine  has,  for  upwards  of 
twenty-five  centuries,  been  regarded  as  one  of 
the  most  exalted  studies  to  which  the  human 
intellect  can  devote  itself. 

During  this  time  an  innumerable  multitude 
of  great  minds  have  laboured  with  the  most 
untiring  zeal  to  increase,  and,  if  possible,  to 
perfect  their  acquaintance  with  the  structure 
and  functions  of  that  piece  of  mechanism,  the 
mere  contemplation  of  which  caused  the  sweet 
singer  of  Israel  to  exclaim  “ I am  fearfully  and 
wonderfully  made.” 

During  all  these  ages  this  science  has  num- 
bered among  its  students  and  lovers  many  of 
the  profoundest  of  thinkers  and  the  best  of 
men;  and  their  labours,  combined  with  the 
no  less  earnest  and  enlightened  exertions  of  a 
mighty  hpst  of  fellow-workers  in  all  the 
collateral  and  correlative  departments  ‘of 
science,  have,  in  our  day,  culminated  in  a result 
which  far  exceeds  in  beauty  and  grandeur  the 
utmost  expectations  of  even  the  most  sanguine 
of  the  early  fathers  and  founders  of  the  science. 

It  is  now  many  centuries  since  Galen,  the 
great  physician  and  philosopher,  gave  expres- 
sion to  the  dignity  and  beauty  of  the  fundamen- 
tal branches  of  medical  study  in  the  following 
terms  : — “ In  explaining  these  things  I esteem 
myself  as  composing  a solemn  hymn  to  the 
great  Architect  of  our  bodily  frame,  in  which 
I think  there  is  more  piety  than  in  sacrificing 
whole  hecatombs  of  oxen,  or  in  burning  the 
most  costly  perfumes,  for  first  I endeavour  to 
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know  Him  myself,  and  afterwards  by  the  same 
means  to  show  Him  to  others,  to  inform  them 
of  His  wisdom,  goodness  and  power,”  But  the 
science  of  our  day  is  no  more  like  the  science 
of  his  day  than  hyperion  is  to  a satyr.  If 
Galen  could  rise  from  his  grave,  with  what 
rapture  and  amazement  would  he  behold  all 
the  beautiful  revelations  which  modern  inves- 
tigators, with  the  aid  of  modern  implements, 
have  succeeded  in  eliminating. 

It  is  now  three  hundred  years  since  the  great 
dramatist  penned  the  following  beautiful  lines  : 

“ What  a'piece  of  work  is  man  ? 

How  noble  in  reason  ! How  infinite 
In  faculties  ! In  form  and  moving 
How  express  and  admirable  1 
In  action  how  like  an  angel ! 

In  apprehension  how  like  a God! 

The  beauty  of  the  world  1 
The  paragon  of  animals  I” 

At  this  late  period  of  the  19th  century  to 
enter  upon  any  argument  in  favour  of  the 
dignity  and  importance  of  a science,  which  is 
founded  upon  the  anatomy  and  physiology  of 
this  wonderful  organism,  would  assuredly  be  a 
work  of  supererogation  and  an  insult  to  the 
judgment  of  my  audience.  I may,  however, 
allude  very  briefly  to  one  of  the  most  inter- 
esting relations  in  which  the  fundamental 
subjects  of  medical  science  can  be  con- 
sidered, one  from  which,  more  than  from  any 
other,  the  science  derives  dignity,  beauty, 
and  importance.  I refer  to  the  relationship 
which  exists  between  theology  and  metaphy- 
sics on  the  one  hand,  and  anatomy  and  phy- 
siology on  the  other.  Perhaps  this  peculiar 
and  important  relationship  of  medical  science, 
or  rather  of  physiology,  on  which,  of  course, 
all  medical  science  is  founded,  could  not  be 
better  illustrated  than  by  quoting  the  words 
first,  of  a profound  religious  philosopher,  then 
those  of  the  greatest  metaphysician  of  this 
century,  and  lastly,  the  opinions  of  one  of  the 
greatest  of  living  physiologists  on  the  same 
subject.  First,  the  theologian  uses  the  follow- 
ing strong  terms  : “ Even  the  gorgeous  majesty 
of  the  heavens,  the  object  of  a kneeling  adora- 
tion to  an  infant  world,  subdues  no  more  the 
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mind  of  him  who  comprehends  the  one  mecha- 
nical law  by  which  the  planetary  systems 
move,  maintain  their  motion,  and  even  origin- 
ally form  themselves.  He  no  longer  wonders 
at  the  object,  infinite  as  it  always  is,  but  at  the 
human  intellect  alone  which  in  a Copernicus, 
Kepler,  Gassendi,  Newton,  and  La  Place,  was 
able  to  transcend  the  object,  by  science  to 
terminate  the  miracle,  to  reave  the  Heaven  of 
its  divinities,  and  exorcise  the  universe.  But 
even  this,  the  only  admiration  of  which  our 
intelligent  faculties  are  now  capable,  would 
vanish  were  a future  Hartley,  Darwin,  Con- 
dillac, or  Bonnett,  to  succeed  in  displaying  to 
us  a mechanical  system  of  the  human  mind  as 
comprehensive,  intelligible,  and  satisfactory  as 
the  Newtonian  mechanism  of  the  heavens."  To 
this  the  great  metaphysician  to  whom  I have 
referred  adds  the  following  : “ Should  Physio- 
logy ever  succeed  in  reducing  the  facts  of 
intelligence  to  phenomena  of  matter,  philoso- 
phy would  be  subverted  in  the  subversion  of 
its  three  great  objects — God,  Free-will,  and 
Immortality. 

“ True  wisdom  would  then  consist,  not  in 
speculation,  but  in  repressing  thought  during 
our  brief  transit  from  nothingness  to  nothing- 
ness. For  why  ? Philosophy  would  have  be- 
come a meditation,  not  merely  of  death,  but  of 
annihilation;  the  precept  ‘ know  thyself,’ 
would  have  been  replaced  by  the  terrific  oracle 
to  (Edipus — ‘ Mayst  thou  never  know  the  truth 
of  what  thou  art,’  and  the  final  recompense  of 
our  scientific  curiosity  would  be  wailing,  deeper 
than  Cassandra’s,  for  the  ignorance  that  saved 
us  from  despair.’’ 

The  theologian  and  metaphysician  meant  to 
say,  we  believe  in  God,  Free  will  and  Immor- 
tality ; we  do  not  believe  that  the  physiologist, 
no  matter  how  far  or  how  successfully  he  may 
pursue  his  researches,  can  ever  succeed  in 
subverting  the  three  great  objects  of  philoso- 
phy, in  which  are  centred  all  our  hopes  of 
another  and  better  form  of  existence : still,  say 
they,  inasmuch  as  philosophy  can  receive  no 
assistance  and  religion  no  additional  evidence 
from  the  study  of  that  wonderful  structure 
which  undoubtedly,  and,  to  say  the  least  of 
it,  furnishes  the  conditions  necessary  for  the 
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manifestation  of  intellect ; therefore  it  is 
certainly  useless,  and  it  may  be  even  danger- 
ous, to  devote  much  attention  to  it.  Let  us 
confine  ourselves  to  speculative  philosophy, 
and  ignore  the  material  substratum  altogether. 

But  the  physiologist  to  whom  we  have 
referred,  and  who  niay  be  taken  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  his  class,  views  the  matter  in  a 
different,  and,  we  think,  more  correct  light. 

He  uses  the  following  argument : — “ It  is  to  be 
greatly  regretted  that  evidence  drawn  from 
structural  arrangement  has  hitherto,  by  very 
high  authority,  either  been  totally  cast  aside, 
or  held  in  very  light  esteem.  It  is  still  more 
deeply  to  be  regretted  that  those  who  should 
have  known  better  have  conceded  the  argu- 
ment, that  from  no  consideration  based  upon 
anatomical  or  structural  arrangement  could 
proof  be  obtained  of  the  existence  of  an  imma- 
terial principled.  Even  by  such,  physiology  has 
been  designated  as  leading  to  materialism,  and 
with  an  injustice  which  cannot  be  too  empha- 
tically reprobated,  the  scandal  has  often  been 
quoted  that  where  there  are  three  physicians 
there  are  two  atheists.” 

In  one  part  of  his  works  we  find  this  physio- 
logist inculcating  upon  his  brethren  the  pro- 
priety  of  leaving  no  ambiguity  in  the  expres- 
sion of  the  conclusion  to  which  their  own  i 
science  brings  them.  “ Especially  is  it  for  the 
physiologist,”  he  says,  “to  assert  and  to  uphold 
the  doctrine  of  the  oneness,  the  immortality 
and  the  accountability  of  the  soul,  and  to 
enforce  those  paramount  truths  with  whatever 
evidence  the  structure  of  the  body  can  furnish.” 

In  another  he  says,  “ certainly  it  is  desirable 
that  some  new  method  should  be  Introduced 
which  may  give  point  and  precision  to  whatever  | 
metaphysical  truths  exist,and  enable  us  to  dis- 
tinguish, separate  and  dismiss  what  are  onl}^ 
vain  and  empty  speculations.” 

So  far  from  philosophy  being  a forbidden  do- 
main to  the  physiologist,  it  may  be  asserted 
that  the  time  has  now  come  when  no  one  is  en- 
titled to  express  an  opinion  in  philosophy,  ex- 
cept he  has  first  studied  physiology. 

It  has  hitherto  been  to  the  detriment  of  truth 
that  these  processes  of  positive  investigation 
have  been  repudiated.  If  from  the  construction 
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of  the  human  brain  we  may  demonstrate  the 
existence  of  a soul,  is  not  that  a gain  ? for  there 
are  many  who  are  open  to  arguments  of  this 
class  on  whom  speculative  reasoning  ora  mere 
dictum  fall  without  any  weight.  “ Why,”  he 
asks,  “should  we  cast  aside  the  solid  facts 
presented  to  us  by  material  objects. 

In  his  communications  throughout  the  uni- 
verse with  us,  God  ever  materializes.  He 
equally  speaks  to  us  through  the  thousands  of 
graceful  organic  forms  which  are  scattered  in 
profusion  over  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and 
through  the  motions  and  appearances  presented 
by  the  celestial  orbs.” 

I have  quoted  thus  extensively  from  the  wri- 
tings of  this  physiological  philosopher  on  ac- 
count of  the  paramount  importance  of  the  sub- 
ject and  the  eminence  of  the  author.  His  ar- 
guments appear  to  me  to  refute  the  terrible 
charge  which  has  so  frequently  and  by  such  high 
authority  been  preferred  against  the  study  of 
physiology,  and  at  the  same  time  to  assert  the 
high  relationship  occupied  by  this  science  in 
reference  to  theology  and  philosophy. 

In  conclusion  (on  this  subject)  permit  me  to 
observe,  that  the  very  fact  that  there  exists  a 
certain  large  and  influential  class  of  physiolo- 
gists, whose  studies  have  led  them  to  adopt  and 
promulgate  the  doctrines  of  materialism — phy- 
siologists who  are  foolish  and  presumptuous 
enough  to  believe  that  the  time  is  not  far  distant 
when  by  the  aid  of  the  scalpel,  microscope,  and 
other  means  of  research,  they  will  have  suc- 
ceeded in  proving  that  there  is  nothing  in  the 
whole  universe  except  what  is  palpable  to  and 
in  some  way  or  other  appreciable  by  our  senses  ; 
that  in  short  there  is  no  soul  in  man  and  no 
God  in  heaven — I say  the  very  fact  that  such  a 
class  of  physiologists  exists  should  furnish  us 
with  an  additional  stimulus  to  exertion  in  the 
cause  of  truth. 

One  great  object  of  our  ambition  should  be 
not  only  to  counteract  their  malignant  and 
wide-spread  influence  in  the  world,  but  also 
to  convince  them  of  their  errors,  which  most 
assuredly  we  can  only  hope  to  accomplish  by 
meeting  them  on  their  own  ground  and 
demonstrating,  as  Dr.  Draper  believes  we  will 
yet.be  able  to  do,  the  existence  of  the  soul  from 
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the  structure  of  the  human  brain.  These 
considerations  should  have  a tendency  to 
impress  the  student  of  medicine  with  a deep 
sense  of  the  dignity  and  sacredness  of  his  call- 
ing. 

For  the  reasons  before  stated  I do  not  at 
present  stop  to  consider  any  of  the  very 
numerous  additional  arguments  in  favour  of  the 
dignity,  the  importance,  and  the  grand  compre- 
hensiveness of  the  science  of  medicine  ; but  in 
the  next  place  I wish  to  make  a few  remarks 
respecting  the  present  condition  and  social 
standing  of  the  medical  profession  in  Canada  ; 
after  which,  I shall  consider  briefly  the  present 
system  of  medical  education,  and  in  conclusion 
I shall  venture  to  suggest  certain  steps  which 
might  be  taken  with  a view  to  the  improvement 
and  elevation  at  once  of  our  standard  of  edu- 
cation, and  the  social  position  of  our  noble 
profession  in  these  Provinces.  To  all  who  are 
interested  in  the  welfare  and  efficiency  of  the 
medical  profession,  (and  who  is  not  ?)  these 
are  questions  of  the  utmost  importance,  never- 
theless I shall  not  at  present  attempt  a full  or 
detailed  discussion  of  them.  This  is  neither 
the  time  nor  the  place  to  do  more  than  take  a 
very  cursory  view  of  them. 

And  first,  with  regard  to  the  present  condition 
and  social  standing  of  the  medical  profession 
in  Canada. 

I am  sure  it  will  be  readily  conceded  on  all 
sides  that  the  title.  Doctor  of  Medicine,  does  not 
insure  to  its  possessor  that  degree  of  respect  or 
that  honourable  distinction  in  society,  which 
the  highest  honour  in  medicine  that  any 
University  has  in  its  power  to  bestow  ought  to 
insure. 

The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine,  be  it  re- 
membered, is  not  merely  a license  to  practice 
the  profession,  it  is  at  the  same  time  a very  high 
University  honour,  which  ought  to  stamp  its 
possessor  as  a man  of  unquestionable  moral 
character,  of  high  literary  attainments,as  well 
as  one  who  is  capable  of  discharging  the  duties 
and  assuming  the  responsibilities  of  a practi- 
tioner of  medicine. 

In  short,  the  term.  Doctor  of  Medicine,  ought 
to  imply  that  its  possessor  is  at  once  a skilful 
and  experienced  physician,  and  a thoroughly 
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educated  gentleman,  worthy  of  all  confidence 
and  respect.  But  at  present  I am  sure  no  one 
can  claim  this  position  for  the  profession  in 
Canada. 

Instead  of  commanding  confidence  and  re- 
spect, the  title  of  “ Dr,”  excites  suspicion  and, 
very  generally,  contempt ; instead  of  imply- 
ing literary  eminence  and  moral  recitude,  it 
implies  rather  ignorance  and  depravity,  com- 
bined with  impudent  assurance  and  unprinci- 
pled recklessness.  I doubt  very  much  if  the 
medical  profession  ever  in  any  country  occu- 
pied a more  humble  position  in  public  opinion 
than  it  at  present  occupies  in  Canada. 

If  a coroner’s  inquest  were  held  on  every  case 
of  death  in  this  Province,  say  for  the  next  six 
months,  and  if  the  verdict  in  every  case  ex- 
pressed candidly  the  public  opinion  as  to  the 
cause  of  death,  in  comparatively  few  cases 
would  the  verdict  read,  “ died  by  the  visitation 
of  God  in  the  great  majority  it  would  be, 
died  by  the  visitation  of  the  Doctor.  The  causes 
of  this  deplorable  state  of  atfairs  are  mainly 
two — first,  the  state  of  the  law,  which  so  far 
from  preventing  quackery  orproviding  a rod  of 
punishment  for  it,  is  calculated  rather  to  nurse 
that  evil ; and  secondly,  the  low  standard  of 
medical  education  in  the  Canadian  Medical 
Schools. 

With  regard  to  the  first  of  these  causes,  it  is 
evident  that  so  long  as  the  law  is  such  as  to 
permit  of  every  unprincipled  impostor  assert- 
ing the  title  and  usurping  the  position  of  the 
regular  legally  qualified  practitioner,  it  is  vain 
to  expect  for  our  profession  anything  but  con- 
tempt and  degradation. 

We  cannot  expect  the  people  to  distinguish 
between  regular  and  irregular  practitioners, 
between  those  who  have  and  those  who  have  not 
a right  to  the  title.  Doctor  of  Medicine.  Jill 
receive  an  equal  share  of  public  confidence  and 
public  contumely — the  learned,  accomplished 
and  skilful  graduate  of  a University,  and  the 
ignorant  vulgar  quack  who  has  barely  sufficient 
education  to  write  his  own  name,  and  who  does 
not  know  one  medicine  from  another.  If  indeed 
there  is  any  difference  between  these  two  classes 
in  the  matter  of  public  opinion,  that  difference 
will  very  often  be  in  favour  of  the  latter,whose 
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stock  in  trade  consists  of  unblushing  assurance 
combined  with  a proportionate  amount  of  low 
cunning  and  deceit. 

But  I feel  that  it  would  be  a waste  of  time  for 
me  to  enter  upon  a lengthy  dissertation  on  the 
evils  of  quackery,  and  the  necessity  of  legisla- 
tive interference  for  its  punishment  and  sup- 
pression. No  one  whose  opinion  is  entitled  to 
respect  doubts  the  necessity  for  remedial  mea- 
sure of  some  kind.  The  only  doubt  is  respect- 
ing the  nature  and  mode  of  applying  the 
remedy.  The  question  is  similar  to  that  which 
Macbeth  in  his  extremity  asked  a member  of 
our  profession  in  regard  to  his  English  foes, 
“ what  rhubarb,  senna,  or  what  purgative  drug 
will  scour  them  hence  ?” 

The  first  difficulty  which  meets  us  here  is  that 
of  defining  exactly  the  limits  of  the  evil,  in 
other  words,  the  number  of  the  enemy  and  the 
character  of  the  weapons  against  which  we  have 
to  contend. 

For  it  must  be  remembered  that  ignorance 
and  empiricism  exist  within  as  well  as  without 
the  limits  of  the  medical  profession,  as  these 
are  at  present  defined  by  the  law.  I mean  to 
say  that  many  of  the  most  notorious  members 
of  the  empirical  fraternity  are  armed  with  a 
legal  qualification  to  practise  medicine. 

Any  law  therefore  which  would  merely  render 
the  possession  of  a medical  diploma  or  degree 
necessary  would  fall  veryfar  short  of  accom- 
plishing the  object  aimed  at,  for  any  person 
with  $100  at  his  disposal  who  wished  to  make 
money  out  of  suffering  humanity  would  find  no 
difficulty  in  complying  with  this  legal  require- 
ment so  long  as  institutions  calling  themselves 
Universities  or  medical  schools  exist  within  a 
day’s  journey  of  any  part  of  the  province, 
though  not  actually  in  it,  where  a medical 
license  may  at  any  time  be  obtained  without 
examination,  without  attendance  on  lectures, 
and  without  any  pecuniary  outlay  beyond  the 
small  sum  which  I have  mentioned.  Besides 
requiring  the  possession  of  a degree  or  diploma 
by  the  practitioner  the  law,  to  be  effective,  must 
determine  also  the  schools  and  colleges  whose 
standard  of  literary  and  professional  qualifica- 
tion is  sufficiently  high  to  entitle  the  holders 
of  their  degrees  to  rank  as  Doctors  of  Medicine 
in  Canada.  , 
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I cannot  see  that  there  could  be  any  objec- 
tion to  allowing  the  graduates  of  respectable 
foreign  Universities  to  come  to  Canada  aud 
enter  into  competition  with  the  graduates  of 
our  own  Universities,  if  they  have  the  desire 
and  the  courage  to  do  so. 

But  they  should  certainly  be  required  to 
furnish  satisfactory  evidence  that  they  are  bona 
fide  graduates  or  licentiates  of  bona  fide  Univer- 
sities or  medical  schools,  and  that  they  are  in 
every  respect  qualified  to  maintain  an  honour- 
able competition  with  the  alumni  of  our  own 
Universities,  a competition  by  which  all  parties 
concerned  would  derive  benefit  and  the  cause 
of  science  be  promoted. 

I have  been  presupposing  the  existence  in 
Canada  of  a high  and  efficient  standard  of 
medical  education ; and  now  let  us  consider 
for  a moment  whether  or  not  we  at  present 
possess  a sufficiently  elevated  and  respectable 
standard  of  qualification  for  the  degree  of  Dr. 
of  Medicine  ; in  other  words,  let  us  consider 
whether  the  present  system  of  medical  educa- 
tion in  Canada  is  or  is  not  all  that  it  might 
and  ought  to  be.  I think  the  most  superficial 
consideration  of  this  question  will  suffice  to 
convince  any  person  who  is  open  to  conviction 
that  there  is  the  most  imperative  demand  for 
reform  in  medical  education  in  the  Canadian 
schools  ; and  to  prove  this  it  is  not  necessary, 
as  it  certainly  is  not  desirable,  to  enter  upon  a 
critical  examination  of  the  qualifications,  the 
merits  and  demerits  of  the  many  members  of 
the  profession  who  hold  degrees  from  Canadian 
schools  ; nor  is  it  in  the  slightest  degree  neces- 
sary to  draw  odious  comparisons  between  them 
and  the  graduates  of  British  or  European 
schools. 

It  is  but  fair  to  mention  in  reference  to  these 
practitioners  that  however  inferior  their  qualifi- 
cations may  have  been  at  the  time  of  graduation, 
many  of  them  have  subsequently  taken  every 
means  of  extending  their  acquaintance  with 
the  science  of  medicine  and  of  increasing  their 
usefulness  as  practitioners  of  the  healing  art. 
Many  of  them  have  devoted  a great  deal  of 
time  and  money  in  the  acquisition  from  other 
sources  of  the  knowledge  and  experience  which 
they  ought  to  have  acquired  from  their  ahia 
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mater.  But  the  insufiBciency  and  imperfection 
of  the  present  system  of  medical  education  in 
Canada  and  the  necessity  which  exists  for  its 
improvement  and  reform  do  not  require  to  be 
proved  or  illustrated  by  any  such  invidious 
inquiries  or  comparisons  ; for  any  person,  with 
even  a very  moderate  acquaintance  with 
human  nature,  who  will  take  the  trouble  to 
make  himself  acquainted  with  the  present  mode 
of  administration  of  our  medical  schools,  will 
have  no  difficulty  in  forming  an  estimate  of  its 
inherent  imperfections  and  the  necessity  for  its 
reform.  If  any  additional  proof  were  wanting, 
it  can  be  obtained  to  an  overwhelming  extent 
from  history,  from  the  history  of  the  English 
and  Scotch  IFniversities.  In  this  fact  consists 
our  chief  comfort  and  ground  for  hope.  Only 
a few  years  have  elapsed  since  the  medical 
schools  of  Scotland  were  oppressed  and  their 
progress  inpeded  by  exactly  the  same  causes 
which  now  oppress  those  of  Canada  and  impede 
their  progress.  This  fact,  together  with  the 
fact  that  the  Scottish  schools  have  succeeded' 
in  obtaining  the  removal  of  all  those  causes  of 
oppression  and  impediment,  should  not  only 
afford  us  comfort  in  our  present  unsatisfactory 
condition,  but  should  also  stimulate  us  to  make 
every  exertion,  and  to  rest  not  till  we  have  the 
satisfaction  of  seeing  our  Canadian  schools 
freed  from  all  the  existing  obstacles  to  their 
progress  in  the  path  of  usefulness  and  great- 
ness. 

In  Canada  there  are  several  medical  schools 
between  which  of  course  there  is  maintained  a 
good  deal  of  competition,  and  herein  consists 
the  greatest  obstacle  to  the  efficiency  and  suc- 
cess of  medical  education  in  these  Provinces. 
For  each  school  being  naturally  desirous  of 
enrolling  the  largest  number  of  students,  and 
turning  out  the  largest  number  of  graduates,  and 
there  being  no  uniform  standard  of  examina- 
tion, either  preliminary  or  final,  and  the  pro- 
fessors, who  in  this  respeet  have  everything  in 
their  power,  having  considerable  pecuniary 
interests  at  stake,  the  result  is,  that  no  matter 
how  ignorant  an  applicant  for  admission  to 
the  medical  classes  may  be,  he  is  permitted  to 
enter  ; and  in  like  manner  the  aspirant  to  the 
honour  of  a medical  degree  is  almost  sure  to 
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be  successful,  no  matter  how  far  he  may  fall 
short  of  even  the  professed  standard  of  the 
school. 

Any  attempt  to  attach  blame  in  the  matter 
to  any  particular  University  would  be  equally 
invidious  and  futile.  Far  better  would  it  be 
for  all  to  acknowledge  the  existence  of  the 
evil,  and,  appreciating  its  magnitude,  to  con- 
sider how  it  is  to  be  remedied. 

For  our  guidance  in  this  matter  we  have  an 
excellent  precedent  furnished  by  British  schools 
in  general,  and  the  University  of  Edinburgh  in 
particular.  In  a lecture  delivered  on  the  13th 
April,  1861,  before  the  medical  students  of  the 
latter  University,  by  Prof.  Christison,  on  gra- 
duation under  the  Medical  and  Scottish  Uni- 
versity Acts,  and  since  published,  when  de- 
scribing the  condition  of  the  medical  schools 
before  these  Acts,  he  says,  “ well  founded 
rumors  were  often  heard  against  certain  Uni- 
versities in  Scotland  from  which  a medical 
degree  could  be  had  by  any  body  for  a private 
certificate  of  character  and  a fee.”  “Moreover,” 
he  adds,  “ the  several  medical  bodies  of  the 
Empire  from  time  to  time  charged  one  another 
with  undue  laxity  of  examination,  and  not 
always  without  good  cause.” 

In  1835  a Royal  Commission  was  appointed 
“ to  inquire  into  the  state  of  Municipal  Corpo- 
rations in  Scotland,”  of  which  the  University 
of  Edinburgh  was  one.  Sir  Wm.  Hamilton  in 
reviewing  the  report  returned  by  this  Commis- 
sion in  reference  to  the  latter  Corporation, 
says,  “ The  University  of  Edinburgh  in  its 
medical  department  had  been  latterly  in  a 
gradual  process  of  decline,  and  the  question 
which  the  visitors  had  first  and  principally  to 
determine  was,  whether  Uae  Medical  Doctorate 
was  to  be  still  further  eviscerated  of  all  literary 
qualification  ; and  yet  the  degree  issued  under 
the  same  name  to  be  still  entitled  to  its  former 
privileges.” 

Again,  after  pointing  out  somewhat  more  in 
detail  the  evils  of  the  then  system  of  medical 
education  in  Edinburgh,  evils  which  certainly 
present  a very  close  resemblance  to  the  present 
imperfections  and  irregularities  of  our  Canadian 
system,  he  adds  : “ Thus  from  want  of  a certain 
controlling  power  acting  for  the  public  and  the 
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University,  the  public  is  deprived  of  that  class 
of  approved  medical  practitioners,  to  secure 
which,  exclusively,  this  and  other  Universities 
were  relatively  privileged ; while  our  alma 
inater^  degraded  by  her  members,  selling  for 
their  private  interest  her  highest  medical 
honours  at  a lower  literary  price  than  is  exacted 
not  only  by  othex  academical  bodies,  but  even 
by  the  inferior  licensing  incorporations,  is,  in 
fact,  constrained  by  her  own  officers  to  convert 
her  ‘ Seminary  of  Science  ’ into  an  asylum  of 
ignorance,  covering  the  country  with  her 
anual  issues  of  ‘ graduated  dunces,’  of  ‘ Doctores 
indoctV  In  thus  reducing  the  standard  of 
medical  literary  competency  far  below  the 
academical  level  of  England,  Ireland,  or  any 
other  country  of  Christendom,  the  supine  or 
interested  regulators  of  this  school  have,  unfor- 
tunately, been  allowed  to  accomplish  the  one 
natural  result.  Medicine  has  now  ceased  in 
Scotland  to  be  a learned  profession ; and  though 
even  in  Scotland  learned  medical  men  may 
still  be  found,  there  is  here  no  longer  any 
assurance,  not  to  say  of  superior  erudition,  but 
any  guarantee  against  the  lowest  ignorance 
afforded  to  the  public  in  a medical  degree.” 
Now  I do  not  presume  to  say  that  the  analogy 
between  the  condition  of  matters  at  that  time 
in  the  University  of  Edinburgh  and  the  condi- 
tion of  matters  in  the  Canadian  Medical  Schools 
at  present  is  complete.  I sincerely  hope  and 
believe  that  we  have  not  yet  fallen  quite  so 
low.  Still  the  fact  cannot  be  denied  that  the 
manner  in  which  our  medical  schools  are  at 
present  administered,  and  the  relation  in  which 
the  medical  profession  stands  to  the  public, 
are  such  as  afford  in  the  first  place  every 
opportunity,  and  in  the  second  place  every 
temptation,  to  fall  into  exactly  the  same  errors 
and  commit  exactly  the  same  species  of  fraud. 

So  long  as  the  competition  between  the 
medical  schools  of  Canada  has  reference  merely 
to  the  number  of  students  and  graduates,  with- 
out any  regard  to  the  standard  of  education 
and  fitness  for  practising  the  profession,  the 
tendency  must  unavoidably  be  downwards, 
and  ere  long  we  will  find  ourselves  in  the  dis- 
reputable position  in  which  the  Royal  Com- 
mission found  the  University  of  Edinburgh. 
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The  following  testimony  of  one  of  the  witnesses 
examined  before  the  Commission,  applies,  I 
think,  with  peculiar  force  to  the  Canadian 
schools.  Inter  alia  this  witness  says  : “ To  what 
extent  the  demand  of  higher  qualifications  for 
medical  honours  at  Edinburgh  College  might 
affect  the  pecuniary  interests  of  its  professors, 

I am  not  prepared  to  'say ; but  I am  sure  it 
would  raise  the  value  of  their  diplomas,  and 
settle  beyond  a doubt  the  real  merit  of  their 
school  of  medicine.  I am  far  from  wishing  to 
underrate  the  Edinburgh  Professors,  but  I must 
be  permitted  to  remark  that  under  their  pre- 
sent system  of  conferring  degrees,  the  number 
of  students  that  flock  to  them  for  instruction 
is  no  more  a test  of  the  value  of  their  lectures 
than  the  resort  of  young  couples  to  Gretna 
Green,  is  a proof  of  the  piety  of  the  blacksmith 
who  gives  them  his  nuptial  benediction.  * * * 
But  though  some  men  go  to  Edinburgh  in  order 
to  obtain  a rank  in  their  profession  which  they 
could  not  otherwise  acquire,  and  to  which  from 
the  deficiencies  of  their  education  and  the 
mediocrity  of  their  attainments  they  have  no 
right  to  pretend,  the  great  majority  of  students 
go  to  learn  their  profession,  and  where  they 
are  well  taught  there  they  will  go,  w’hether 
they  expect  to  be  decorated  with  degrees  or 
not.  If  the  Edinburgh  Professors  do  their 
duty,  and  in  comparison  with  other  teachers 
are  well  qualified  to  afford  instruction,  they 
may  lose  graduates,  but  they  will  not  lose 
students  by  the  change.” 

The  visitors  “ having  had  much  deliberation 
and  received  a good  deal  of  evidence  on  the 
subject  of  the  preliminary  education  which 
should  be  required  of  candidates  for  degrees  in 
medicine,”  announce  the  conclusions  at  which 
they  arrived  in  the  following  terms  ; — 

“ It  has  appeared  to  us  to  be  a matter  of 
great  importance  that  the  persons  who  are  to  i 
practice  medicine  should  be  men  of  enlightened 
minds,  accustomed  to  exercise  their  intellectual 
powers,  and  familiar  with  habits  of  accurate 
observation  and  cautious  reflection ; and  that 
they  should  be  possessed  of  such  a degree  of 
literary  acquirement  as  may  secure  the  respect 
of  those  with  whom  they  are  to  associate  in 
the  practice  of  their  profession.  We  therefore 
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thought  it  an  indispensable  qualification  for  a 
medical  degree  that  the  individual  should  have 
some  reasonable  acquaintance  with  the  Greek 
and  Latin  languages,  and  with  mathematics 
and  philosophy ; and  though  strong  doubts 
have  been  expressed  by  many  of  the  Medical 
Professors  as  to  the  expediency  of  rendering 
this  an  essential  condition,  from  an  apprehen- 
sion that  it  might  prevent  many  persons  from 
taking  the  benefit  of  the  instruction  in  medical 
science  to  be  obtained  in  the  Universities,  we 
have  found  our  opinion  on  this  point  confirmed 
by  every  one  of  the  eminent  physicians  and 
surgeons  not  belonging  to  the  Universities, 
whom  we  examined,  as  well  as  by  some  of  the 
Medical  Professors  themselves  ; while  we  have 
also  been  fully  satisfied  by  a due  consideration 
of  the  matter  itself,  and  of  the  evidence  before 
us,  that  there  is  no  ground  for  the  apprehension 
entertained.” 

Another  subject  of  university  administration 
which  the  commissioners  investigated  was  the 
examination  for  degrees,  with  regard  to  which 
they  returned  the  following  report : — 

“ The  examinations  for  degrees  in  medicine' 
have  hitherto  been  conducted  by  the  members 
of  the  Medical  Faculty,  and  each  candidate  has 
been  required  to  pay  a sum  of  ten  guineas, 
which  is  divided  equally  among  the  examining 
Professors.  We  are  of  opinion  that  this  system 
is  liable  to  very  serious  objections.  The  emol- 
uments of  the  Professors  who  examine  ought 
not  to  depend  on  the  number  of  candidates  for 
degrees  ; at  present  the  fees  drawn  by  the 
several  Professors  from  this  source  are  very 
considerable,  in  consequence  of  the  great  num- 
ber of  candidates ; and  it  appears  from  the 
evidence  that  the  number  of  degrees  conferred 
has  been  continually  increasing  during  many 
years,  in  a proportion  much  greater  than  cor- 
responds to  the  rate  of  increase  in  the  number 
of  students  attending  the  medical  school  of 
Edinburgh.  No  explanation  has  been  given  of 
this  extraordinary  increase  in  the  number  of 
degrees,  and  we  are  satisfied  it  cannot  be  ac- 
counted for  from  any  external  causes.  We  are 
of  opinion  that  the  present  system  has  a ne- 
cessary tendency  to  render  the  examinations 
less  strict  than  they  might  otherwise  be,  and 
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practically  to  lower  the  standard  of  qualifica- 
tions in  the  estimation  of  the  Faculty.” 

It  is,  besides,  scarcely  to  be  doubted  that 
there  must  be  a natural  reluctance  in  Profess- 
ors to  reject  candidates,  to  many  of  whom  the 
fees  paid  to  the  examiners  may  be  a very  serious 
sacrifice.  Although  most  of  the  Professors  in 
the  Medical  Faculty  are  adverse  to  any  exten- 
sion of  the  subjects  of  examination,  and  are 
strongly  impressed  with  the  idea  that  the  im- 
portance and  value  of  the  University  as  a school 
of  medicine  ought  to  be  estimated  by  the  num- 
ber of  degrees  annually  conferred,  an  entirely 
different  opinion  has  been  strongly  expressed 
by  all  the  other  physicians  and  surgeons  whom 
we  have  examined,  being  persons  very  exten- 
sively engaged  in  the  practice  of  their  pro- 
fession. It  should  seem  to  us  that  the  value 
of  the  degree  must  bear  a proportion  to  the 
nature  of  the  qualifications  required  for  it ; and 
we  have  already  observed,  that  it  does  not 
appear  to  us  that  either  the  reputation  of  the 
University  as  a school  of  medicine,  or  the  num- 
ber of  students  resorting  to  it  for  instruction, 
will  be  regulated  merely  by  the  number  of 
those  who  may  obtain  degrees.” 

For  all  who  are  interested  in  the  administra- 
tion of  the  Canadian  medical  schools  there  is 
here  much  valuable  instruction.  If  it  was  in- 
consistent with  the  interests  of  the  University, 
the  progress  of  medical  science  and  the  welfare 
of  humauity,for  the  Edinburgh  medical  Profess- 
ors to  be  possessed  of  absolute  power  in  the 
matter  of  the  examinations  for  degrees,  the  same 
must  be  said  of  that  system  as  it  exists  at  pres- 
ent in  the  Canadian  schools.  Of  course  it  is  to 
be  hoped  that  human  nature  is,  to  some  extent 
at  least,  improved  and  elevated  since  the  fore- 
going observations  were  written  ; still  it  would, 
I fear,  be  assuming  too  much  to  expect  that 
even  at  this  enlightened  and  highly  civilized 
. period  Professors  will  not  be  found  who  are 
weak,  selfish,  and  short-sighted  enough  to 
allow  their  personal  interests  as  well  as  their 
personal  feelings,  their  likes  and  dislikes,  to 
influence  them  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties 
as  examiners. 

The  Canadian  medical  schools  are  very  fre- 
quently accused  of  making  annual  issues  of 
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graduated  dunces,”  or  doctores  indocti,  too  fre- 
quently and  decidedly,  I fear,  for  the  charge  to 
be  altogether  without  foundation  ; still  there 
is  comfort  and  encouragement  in  the  fact  that, 
even  by  those  who  urge  this  grave  charge,  it  is 
at  the  same  time  admitted  that  there  always 
are  some  worthy  and  well  qualified  graduates 
to  be  found  in  these  annual  issues. 

I think  no  one  will  deny  that  in  these  schools 
a good  and  efiticient  medical  education  may  be 
acquired  ; but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  the  present  system  of  examination 
is  not  such  as 'to  insure  that  all  the  candi- 
dates avail  themselves  of  the  opportunities 
afforded  of  acquiring  the  necessary  proficiency 
in  the  great  science  of  medicine  ; it  is  not  even 
sufficient  to  insure  that  the  candidate  for  ad- 
mission to  the  medical  classes  possesses  the 
intellectual  ability  and  preliminary  literary  and 
scientific  attainments  indispensable  to  the  effi- 
cient and  successful  prosecution  of  his  medical 
studies.  It  must  be  admitted  that,  as  Sir  Wm. 
Hamilton  remarked  respecting  the  Edinburgh 
College,  students  are  often  attracted  to  the 
Canadian  Universities  chiefly  by  the  bribe  of  the 
degree,  and  that  many  of  them  are  too  illiterate 
and  professionally  too  incompetent  to  stand  the 
test  of  impartial  examination.  When  the  literary 
qualifications  for  our  Canadian  medical  degrees 
are  raised  to  a respectable  and  efficient  stand- 
ard, and  when  our  academical  examinations 
are  rendered  unbiassed  criteria  of  professional 
competency,  then  will  the  number  of  our  medi- 
cal graduates  afford  an  index  of  the  relative 
eminence  of  our  medical  schools  ; then,  but  not 
till  then,  will  competition  for  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  students  and  graduates  be  productive  of 
good,  for  intrinsic  excellence  and  large  numbers 
will  under  these  circumstances  bear  a direct 
relation  to  each  other.  From  all  that  has  been 
said,  and  from  all  the  evidence  that  has  been 
adduced  on  this  subject,  there  can  hardly  be  a 
doubt  that  there  is  the  most  urgent  demand  for 
reform  in  the  mode  of  administration  of  the 
Canadian  medical  schools.  Until  this  is  ac- 
complished, it  is  vain  to  look  for  real  prosperity 
or  greatness  in  these  institutions,  and  it  is 
equally  vain  to  expect  any  improvement  in  the 
social  position  and  moral  status  of  the  medical 
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profession.  And  here  the  question  naturally 
arises,  ■whose  aid  are  we  to  invoke  in  this  work 
of  reform  and  elevation  ? No  doubt  much 
might  be  done  by  those  most  interested,  viz., 
by  those  members  of  the  profession  who  at  pre- 
sent have  the  administration  of  the  medical 
schools  entirely  in  their  own  hands.  But  to 
achieve  anything  like  a satisfactory  result,  the 
most  harmonious  and  uniform  action  would  be 
necessary  ; and  I fear  the  old  well-known  pro- 
verb which  characterizes  our  profession  as  fond 
of  a difference  of  opinion,  is  too  true  to  admit 
of  any  hope  from  that  quarter. 

It  is  not  necessary,  however,  to  indulge  in 
any  surmises  on  this  question.  It  has  been 
most  satisfactorily  answered  for  us  by  history. 
History  has  taught  us  that  there  is  but  one 
source  from  which  we  can  hope  for  deliverance, 
viz.,  “ from  the  supreme  civil  power.”  To  this 
power  alone  we  look  for  the  elevation  of  our 
profession  in  Canada  to  its  proper  social  level 
as  a truly  honourable  and  learned  profession. 
That  this  power  will  ere  long  interfere  on  our 
behalf  can  hardly  be  doubted. 

The  consummation  of  that  grand  scheme  -of 
confederation  which  at  present  engrosses  the 
attention  of  the  greatest  statesmen  here  and  at 
home,  that  scheme  which  promises  to  give  birth 
to  a mighty  giant  among  the  nations,  and  which 
holds  out  to  us  and  to  all  the  sister  provinces 
the  confident  assurance  of  a great  and  glorious 
future — the  consummation  of  this  scheme,  I 
say,  will  surely  bring  with  it  from  the  supreme 
civil  power  the  much  needed  measure  of  medi- 
cal reform. 

What  we  want  is  an  Act.which  will  effect  for 
British  North  America  what  Mr.  Walpole’s 
medical  Act  effected  for  Great  Britain.  Dr. 
Ghristison,  in  the  lecture  already  quoted,  enu- 
merates the  benefits  derived  from  Mr.  Walpole’s 
Act,  as  follows  : — 

First,  he  says,  we  have  got  for  the  govern- 
ment of  medical  affairs  a National  Medical 
Council  of  24  members,  nominated  partly  by 
Universities,  partly  by  corporations,  and  partly 
by  the  Crown. 

2.  We  have  got  a register  of  lawfully  quali- 
fied practitioners  ; and  if  any  such  person  do 
not  find  himself  there,  it  is  his  own  fault. 
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3.  We  have  in  the  General  Medical  Council 
a body  appointed  to  keep  the  register  pure  ; to 
say  who  has  a right  to  admission,  and  under 
what  title.  In  this  line  of  duty  the  council  has 
already  shown  itself  powerful  to  keep  out 
quacks,  to  punish  impostors,  and  to  curb  un-. 
founded  claims  bythe  constituted  medical  bodies. 

4.  We  have  got  the  local  privileges  of  prac- 
tice of  all  our  medical  institutions  widened, 
from  a right  over  one  division  of  the  kingdom 
or  a district  of  a division  merely,  to  a similar 
right  over  all  Her  Majesty’s  dominions. 

5.  We  have  got  a legislative  discouragement 
of  quackery.  We  cannot  indeed  with  the  Medi- 
cal Act  put  down  quacks  summarily  as  many 
hoped  to  do.  But  it  is  a discouragement  that 
no  such  person  dare  call  himself  by  any  of  the 
numerous  professional  titles  which  denote  a 
regular  practitioner  qualified  to  be  registered. 

6.  We  have  got  in  the  Medical  Council  a 
council  of  education  entitled  to  see  that  practi- 
tioners are  educated  and  examined  competently 
for  the  efficient  exercise  of  their  profession. 

We  cannot  at  present  stop  to  consider  in 
detail  all  the  blessings  which  have  been  con- 
ferred upon  the  British  nation  in  relation  to  its 
medical  institutions  and  practitioners  by  this 
Act,  nor  can  we  at  present  stop  to  inquire 
whether  an  exactly  similar  act  would  be  in 
every  respect  adapted  to  the  circumstances  and 
requirements  of  the  medical  institutions  of  the 
British  North  American  Confederation  ; but  I 
may  here  be  permitted  to  remark  that  if  our 
hopes  of  confederation  are  realized,  and  if  at 
the  same  tinie  a measure  of  medical  reform  is 
obtained,  the  whole  confederation  ought  to  have 
an  equal  share  in  its  salutary  influences. 

Principal  Dawson,  in  an  eloquent  and  highly 
interesting  lecture  recently  delivered,  has  point- 
ed out  that  the  greatest  evils  would  undoubt- 
edly follow  from  the  local  governments  of  the 
confederation  having  it  in  their  power  to  settle 
each  one  for  itself  the  legal  value  of  its  Univer- 
sity degrees.  Such  a course,  he  says,  “ would 
tend  to  the  erection  of  different  standards  in 
the  different  Provinces,  and  to  give  to  the 
degrees  of  our  Universities  a merely  local  value. 
The  degrees  of  all  existing  Universities  should 
be  degrees  for  all  British  America.  The  stand- 
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ard  of  professional  education  in  the  different 
provinces  should  as  far  as  possible  be  assimil- 
ated and  raised  sufficiently  high  to  prevent  the 
interference  of  uneducated  practitioners,  and, 
if  possible,  to  secure  for  our  degrees  that  recog- 
nition in  Great  Britain  which  the  separate  pro- 
vinces have  as  yet  been  unable  to  obtain.  In 
order  to  these  ends  the  general  government 
should  assume  the  supervision  of  this  matter, 
or  should  at  least  retain  the  power  to  revise  all 
local  legislation  in  regard  to  it.  Perhaps  the 
best  method  to  secure  the  desired  result  would 
be  the  appointment  of  an  Educational  Council 
similar  to  the  Medical  Council  in  Great  Britain, 
and  to  charge  this  body  with  the  oversight  of 
all  matters  relating  to  professional  education 
and  the  value  of  degrees  therein.” 

These  opinions,  coming,  as  they  do  from  very 
high  authority,  are  entitled  to  the  utmost  re- 
spect ; and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  they  will  be 
permitted  to  have  due  weight  with  the  legisla- 
tors of  the  land,  or  rather  with  the  framers  of 
the  new  constitution. 

In  pointing  out,  as  I have  now  attempted  to 
do,  the  humiliating  position  at  present  occupied 
by  the  medical  profession  in  Canada,  and  the 
inherent  imperfections  of  our  present  system  of 
medical  education,  I have  been  influenced  by  a 
deep  sense  of  the  importance  of  the  subject  and 
by  a sincere  desire  to  discharge  a duty  not 
only  to  the  medical  school  with  which  I have 
now  the  honour  to  be  connected,  but  also 
to  the  profession  of  which  I have  now  the  ho- 
nour to  be  a humble  member.  Assuredly  the 
time  has  come  when  the  old  hackneyed  ques- 
tion “to  be,  or  not  to  be”  may  with  propriety 
be  asked  respecting  the  medical  profession 
and  medical  schools  in  Canada.  Our  noble 
profession  ! is  it  hereafter  to  be  or  not  to  be 
entitled  to  that  designation  ? Is  it  to  be  or  not 
to  be,  an  honourable,  enlightened  profession 
worthy  of  the  age  in  which  we  live  ? Is  it  or 
is  it  not  to  exercise  that  mighty  influence  in  the 
cause  of  truth  and  civilization  which  it  is  in 
every  respect  well  calculated  to  exercise  ? Are 
our  medical  schools  to  be  “ seminaries  of  sci- 
ence,” institutions  for  preserving,  teaching  and 
extending  that  learning  which  constitutes  “ a 
foot  in  the  tripod  of  a country’s  erudition,  or 
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are  they  to  be  asylums  of  ignorance,”  mints  for 
the  manufacture  and  utterance  of  counterfeit 
coinage  ? Let  us  hope,  my  friends,  that  these 
questions  will  ere  long  be  answered  for  us  to 
our  entire  satisfaction : let  us  hope  that  upon 
the  medical  profession  and  medical  schools,  as 
well  as  upon  all  the  institutions  of  these  pro- 
vinces, a new  and  glorious  era  is  about  to 
dawn.  Let  us  moreover,  as  teachers,  practi- 
tioners and  students  of  the  great  science  of  me- 
dicine, endeavour  to  appreciate  arid  perform  the 
part  which  it  behoves  each  one  of  us  to  per- 
form in  relation  to  that  science. 

Let  us  spare  no  exertion  and  grudge  no 
sacrifice  in  our  endeavours  to  secure  the  eleva- 
tion of  the  medical  profession  and  medical 
schools  of  Canada  to  their  legitimate  social 
position  and  their  proper  degree  of  efficiency 
and  prosperity. 

Let  us  remember  that  each  one  of  us,  the 
humblest  as  well  as  the  most  eminent,  has  his 
own  proper  part  to  play , his  own  peculiar  share 
of  influence  to  exert,  not  only  in  the  relations 
of  life  generally,  but  also  in  the  special  relation 
of  teacher,  practitioner,  or  student  of  medicine. 

“ Let  us  then  be  up  and  doing, 

With  a heart  for  every  fate. 

Still  achieving,  still  pursuing, 

Learn  to  labour  and  to  wait.” 


O i 
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On  Appeal  from  the  Court  op  Chancery. 

Weir  v.  Mathieson. 

Unii^ersity—-Eemoval  of  Professor — Jurisdiction. 

The  trustees  of  Queen’s  College,  Kingston,  removed  a professor  in 
their  discretion.  Held,  reversing  the  judgment  of  the  court  below, 
that  there  was  no  jurisdiction  in  equity  to  interfere  for  his  restora- 
tion, &c,,  and  that,  under  the  charter,  a sufficient  number  of 
trustees  might  remove  in  their  discretion. 

This  was  an  appeal  from  the  decree  of  the  Court  of 
Chancery,  as  reported  in  volume  xi.  of  the  Reports  of  that 
court,  page  383,  where  the  facts  of  the  case  are  fully- 
set  forth.  From  that  decree  the  defendants  appealed 
on  the  following,  amongst  other  grounds  : 

That  the  Court  of  Chancery  did  not  possess  jurisdic- 
tion to  grant  the  relief  which  it  assumed  by  the  decree 
to  give  to  the  plaintiff ; that  the  jurisdiction  to  give  the 
relief  sought  by  the  bill  is  exclusively  confined  to  the 
visitor  or  visitors  of  the  University  of  Queen’s  College ; 
that  the  plaintiff’s  proper  mode  of  redress  for  the 
supposed  injury  of  which  he  complained  was  by  an  appeal 
to  the  Crown,  her  Majesty  the  Queen  being  the  visitor 
of  the  University;  that  the  trustees  had  a jurisdiction, 
final  and  conclusive,  and  free  from  all  control  of  the 
ordinary  courts  of  justice,  in  the  matter  of  the  removal 
of  the  plaintiff  from  his  office  ; that  the  plaintiff’s  tenure 
of  office  was  not  during  good  behaviour,  or  “ ad  vitam 
aut  culpam^''  but  during  pleasure  only;  that  the  relief 
sought  by  the  bill  is,  by  reason  of  the  personal  and 
confidential  character  of  the  office  of  a professor  in  the 
said  University,  beyond  the  scope  of  the  jurisdiction  of 
a court  of  equity ; that  the  decree  in  effect  gives  relief 
by  way  of  a specific  performance  in  a case  where  the 
remedy  is  not  mutual,  inasmuch  as  the  Court  of  Chan- 
cery does  not  possess  jurisdiction  to  compel  the  plaintiff 
to  perform  the  duties  of  the  office  of  professor ; and  that 
the’trustees  had  power  to  do  what  is  complained  of  in 
dismissing  the  plaintiff,  and  if  such  dismissal  was 
wrongful,  plaintiff’s  remedy  was  by  action  at  law  only. 
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1866.  In  support  of  the  decree  the  following  reasons 
were  assigned  by  the  plaintiff,  viz.  : That  the  circum- 
Mathieson  Stated  in  the  pleadings  and  appearing  in 

evidence  gave  the  Court  of  Chancery  jurisdiction  to 
restrain  the  defendants  from  interfering  with  the 
plaintiff  in  the  performance  of  his  duties  as  professor 
of  classical  literature  in  the  University  of  Queen’s 
College  ; that  the  action  of  the  defendants  in  endeavour- 
ing to  remove  the  plaintiff  from  his  said  professorship, 
without  cause  assigned,  or  complaint  proved,  was  in 
violation  of  the  powers  and  duties  of  the  trustees  of 
Queen’s  College  under  their  royal  charter  of  incorpo- 
ration ; that  such  action  of  the  defendants  was  not  only 
illegal,  but  entered  upon  mala  fide,  and  demanded  the 
interference  of  the  Court  of  Chancery  ; that  the  defend- 
ants, as  trustees  of  the  said  incorporation,  are  governed 
by  the  regulations  of  the  charter  with  reference  to  their 
powers  and  duties,  and  any  attempted  violation  of  such 
statement,  regulations  it  is  the  province  of  the  Court  of  Chancery 
to  restrain ; that  the  plaintiff  was,  as'  well  under  the 
provisions  of  the  royal  charter,  as  under  the  general 
principle  of  law  in  that  behalf,  entitled  to  be  notified  of 
any  grounds  of  complaint,  and  to  be  heard  thereupon 
before  he  had  been  removed  by  the  defendants ; that 
the  trustees  of  Queen’s  College  had  no  summary  power 
of  dismissal  over  the  professors  of  the  said  college ; that 
the  statutes  of  the  said  trustees,  which  assume  to  confer 
such  power  on  the  trustees,  are  illegal  and  contrary 
to  the  royal  charter  of  the  said  college ; that  the  plaintiff 
was  not  guilty  of,  or  in  any  way  answerable  for,  the 
alleged  difficulties  in  Queen’s  College,  which  were  the 
ostensible  reason  for  the  summary  proceedings  of  the 
trustees,  when  they  ordered  his  dismissal;  and  that 
upon  all  or  any  of  the  grounds  taken  in  the  Court  of 
Chancery,  the  plaintiff  was  entitled  to  the  decree  pro- 
nounced herein. 


Mr.  Strong,  Q.C.,  Mr.  M.  0.  Cameron,  Q.  C.,  and 
Mr.  McLennan,  for  the  appellants. 
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This  college  is  what  is  known  in  law  as  a charity, 
the  government  of  which  is  vested  in  a visitor  or  visitors. 
Where  a private  individual  founds  a charity  he  is  the 
visitor,  and  where  the  crown  is  founder,  without 
nominating  a visitor,  the  Queen  is  visitor,  and  the 
power  is  exercised  by  the  Lord  Chancellor  sitting  in 
camerd.  Here  the  crown  grants  a charter,  and  the 
endowment  is  by  private  bounty,  and  if  no  visitor  were 
appointed,  the  visitatorial  power  would  be  vested  in  the 
crown.  Trustees,  however,  are  appointed  by  the  charter, 
with  very  large  and  comprehensive  powers — visitatorial 
powers  in  short;  and  though  they  are  not  named  visitors, 
yet  they  are  such  in  fact.  They  are  to  perform  the 
function  of  visitors.  There  is  no  magic  in  the  word 
visitor,  and  the  trustees  here,  though  not  so  named  in 
terms,  are  such  in  effect. — G-reen  v.  Rutherforth  (a), 
Attorney-General  v.  Lock  (5),  Philips  v.  Bury  (c), 
Attorney -General  v.  Crook  (c?).  Ex  parte  Wrangham  (e), 
Attorney -General  v.  Clarendon  (/),  Attorney-General 
V.  Black  (g),  Queen’s  College,  Cambridge,  {h)  Attorney- 
General  V.  Dixie  (i)  Dantrnouth  v.  'Woodward  [j). 

The  powers  of  the  visitor  are  without  control,  exclud- 
ing the  case  of  a misappropriation  of  the  revenues  where 
they  have  the  management  of  them. — Attorney -General 
V.  Lock,  Philips  v.  Bury,  Attorney -General  v. 
Foundling  Hospital  [k).  Dr.  Walker  s case  (Z),  Whiston 
V.  Rochester  {m),  Regina  v.  Rochester  (?^). 


The  Court  of  Chancery  has  erroneously  assumed 
jurisdiction  in  this  case  on  the  ground  of  a trust  in  favor 


(a)  1 Ves.  472.  {b)  3 Atk.  164. 

(c)  2 T.  R.  352,  and  S.C.  1 Ld.  Rayra.  5;  2 Kent’s  Com.  274,  303. 

(d)  1 Keen,  121;  1 C P.  Cooper  Rep.  33;  Story’s  Com.  1191;  2 
Kyd  on  Corporations,  195  ; Lewin  on  Trusts,  495. 

(e)  2 Ves.  jr.  609.  (/)  17  Ves.  498. 

(^)ll  Ves.  191.  (A)  Jacob,  1. 

{i)  13  Ves.  519.  [j)  4 Wheaton,  681. 

(A)  2 Ves.  jr.  42.  (^)  K.  B.  Hardw.  212. 


7^ 


18fi6. 


Weir 


V. 

Mathieson. 


Argument. 
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Weir 


V. 

Mathieson. 


Argument. 


of  the  plaintiff.  The  case  of  a schoolmaster,  in  whose 
favor  there  has  been  a gra«it  of  land,  or  for  whose  benefit 
the  income  of  land  is  appropriated,  is  the  undoubted 
case  of  a trust ; but  there  is  nothing  of  the  kind  here/. 
This  case  is  not  distinguishable  from  WMstoris  case. — 
Attorney -G-eneral  v.  Magdalen  Coll,  (a),  Regina  v. 
Rochester  (b),  Regina  v.  Chester  (c),  Regina  v.  Dar- 
lington (d). 

\ 

In  the  15th  clause  of  the  charter  it  is  stated  that  the 
trustees  may  institute  an  inquiry;  when  a complaint  is 
made,  this  is  imperative.  When  there  is  a complaint  it 
is  obligatory  on  the  trustees  to  proceed,  however  reluct- 
ant they  may  be.  This  does  not  abridge  their  power  to 
proceed  without  complaint,  and  in  the  exercise  of  their 
discretion;  this  is  clear  from  Attorney -G-eneral  v. 
Lock,  already  cited. 

The  case  of  Willis  v.  Childe,  which  will  be  cited  on 
the  other  side,  is  clearly  distinguishable,’  for  in  that 
case  there  was  an  obvious  trust.  The  same  is  true  of 
the  other  cases  which  were  relied  on  by  the  Vice-Chan- 
cellor in  the  court  below. — Phillips  Charity  (e)  and  The 
Fremington  School  case  (/).  In  these  cases  there  w^as 
a trust  in  favor  of  the  schoolmaster;  he  was  the 
corporator. 

The  case  of  Daugars  v.  Rivaz  {g),  which  is  the 
principal  reliance  of  the  other  side,  is  put  by  the  Master 
of  the  Rolls  expressly  on  the  ground  of  a trust,  and  can 
rest  on  n)  other  ground.  But  there  the  pastor  was  of 
the  essence  of  the  corporation,  quite  as  much  as  those 
who  assumed  to  deal  with  him  ; and  his  interest  in  the 
revenue  might  well  be  regarded  as  in  the  nature  of  a 


(6)17Q.  B.  1. 

[d)  6 Q.  B.  682.  ' 

(/)  10  Jur.  512,  and  11  Jur.  421, 
{g)  28  Beav.  233. 


(a)  10  Beav.  402. 
(c)  15  Q.  B.  513. 
{e)  9 Jur.  959. 
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trust.  The  plaintiff ’s  office,  on  the  other  hand,  is  not  1866. 
of  the  essence  of  the  corporation,  it  is  the  creature  of 
the  trustees,  who  can  abolish  and  revive  it  at  pleasure, 
and  can  attach  such  salary  to  it  as  they  think  proper. 

It  is  admitted  that  where  the  same  persons  are  visitors, 
and  also  have  the  management  of  the  revenues,  the 
Court  of  Chancery  has  jurisdiction  to  prevent  a breach  of 
trust. 

Attorney- Greneral  v.  Daugars  (a).  Attorney- General 
v.  Bedford  (5),  Attorney -General  v.  Luhhock  (c),  and 
the  cases  there  collected,  leave  no  doubt  of  this,  if  there 
could  be  any,  but  this  is  not  a case  of  that  kind.  But 
it  will  be  argued  that  the  trustees  here  did  not  act  bond 
fide,  and  that  this  gives  jurisdiction.  It  is  absurd  to 
think  of  gentlemen  occupying  the  position  of  these 
trustees  being  obnoxious  to  such  an  argument,  and  there 
is  accordingly  no  proof  of  mala  fides  ; but  even  if  there 
were,  the  Court  of  Chancery  cannot  inquire  into  their  Argument, 
motives,  or  subject  them  to  nice  scrutiny.  If  authority 
were  wanted,  the  two  cases  of  Mr.  Whiston  supply  it. 

Mr.  Whiston  was  dismissed  because  he  had  presumed 
to  comment  with  freedom  upon  the  conduct  of  the  dean 
and  chapter  in  the  management  of  their  trusts,  and  yet 
neither  the  Court  of  Chancery  nor  the  Court  of  Queen’s 
Bench  gave  him  any  relief.  Where  there  is  a trust, 
and  the  trustees  have  a discretion,  motives  are  material, 
and  the  Court  of  Chancery  will  prevent  them  from 
acting  corruptly,  and  that  is  all  that  is  decided  in 
Bummer  v.  Chigpenham  {d),  and  Attorney -General  v. 

Harrow  {e). 

It  is  said  that  the  plaintiff ’s  office  was  for  life  ; but 
it  is  not  shewn  that  there  is  an  office.  The  charter  does 
not  create  it  ; the  trustees  have  not  created  it ; and  they 


(a)  10  Jur.  N.S.  996.  (6)  2 Ves.  505. 

(c)  1 C.  P.  Cooper,  34.  {d)  14  Ves.  245. 

(e)  2 Ves.  552. 
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1866.  could  not,  if  they  desired,  give  it  a permanency  beyond 
their  control  or  that  of  their  successors,  for'  they  are  to 
„ V-  determine  the  number  and  duties  of  the  professors.  To 

Mathieson.  ^ ^ ^ 

appoint  a professor  for  life  so  that  he  became  immove- 
able, whether  he  performed  the  duties  or  not,  as  it  is 
said  the  professors  in  Edinburgh  were  before  the  recent 
acts  of  parliament,  would  clearly  be  in  excess  of  their 
powers ; would  be  ultra  vires.  This  is  rather  the  case  of 
a general  hiring,  as  to  which  the  law  is  well  settled.  He 
was  appointed  without  any  formality,  merely  by  resolu- 
tion. He  was  not  appointed  under  seal,  and  to  entitle 
to  a freehold  office  there  must  be  a deed.  In  the 
English  public  school  cases  we  have  a trust,  which  we 
have  not  here. 

It  is  argued,  but  it  cannot  be  seriously  intended,  that 
the  tenure  in  Edinburgh  must  govern  ; but  if  that  argu- 
ment is  of  any  value  it  proves  too  much.  Dr.  Cook 
Argument,  provcs  that  there  a professor  who  was  not  a clergyman 
was  irremoveable,  and  those  who  were  clergymen  only 
through  the  church.  The  plaintiff  has  not  pretended 
to  claim  such  permanency  as  that;  hut  there  is  not  one 
word  in  the  charter  which  gives  the  least  countenance 
to  the  argument,  and  every  consideration  of  expediency 
is  against  it.  The  trustees  have  all  the  usual  and 
necessary  powers  of  visitors,  except  where  those  are 
restricted  in  the  charter,  and  there  are  none  such  as  to 
leave  any  doubt  of  the  power  of  the  trustees  to  dismiss 
the  plaintiff  as  they  have  done. 

It  is  not  made  out  in  evidence  that  the  tenure  is  for 
life,  and  it  cannot  be  assumed  or  inferred.  There  is 
nothing  in  the  nature  of  the  office  itself  making  it 
necessarily  for  life.  In  many  of  the  famous  seats  of 
learning  in  the  United  Kingdom,  professorships  are  held 
for  short  periods,  or  during  the  pleasure  of  the  governors. 
It  is  so  in  University  College,  Victoria  College,  and 
McGill  College,  in  this  Province ; besides,  it  cannot  be 
supposed  that  at  the  very  time  the  Imperial  Government 
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was  devising  means  to  remove  the  intolerable  grievance 
of  irremoveable  professors  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh, 
which  was  afterwards  effected  by  an  act  of  the  legisla- 
ture, the  crown  would  have  planted  that  same  grievance 
in  this  colony  by  the  charter  of  Queen’s  .College.  The 
appointment  here  cannot  be  anything  more  than  an 
ordinary  hiring,  for  want  of  a seal.  This  corporation, 
like  others,  acts  through  the  common  seal,  and  no  office 
has  been  created  nor  appointment  made  through  the 
common  seal  {a). 

The  case  of  Daugars  v.  Rivaz  is  distinguisable  in  a 
number  of  points.  Whiston  s case  was  cited  there,  and 
its  authority  was  not  questioned.  The  Master  of  the 
Rolls  did  not  mean  to  overrule  it,  but  thought  his 
decision  could  stand  beside  it ; but  the  decree  in  this 
case  and  in  Whiston' s case  cannot  stand  together. — 
The  King  v.  St.  Catharine  s Hall  ( J),  The  King  v.  Ely  (c), 
Attorney- Greneral  v.  Clare  Hall  {d). 

The  plaintiff  must  establish  two  things  before  he  can 
maintain  the  decree : first,  life  tenure ; and  second,  a 
trust;  neither  of  which  he  has  done,  and  the  decree  must 
be  reversed. 

Even  if  the  decree  be  right  in  restoring  the  plaintiff 
to  his  professorship,  it  is  erroneous  in  making  the 
individual  trustees  pay  the  costs  personally.  There  is 
no  imputation  upon  their  conduct.  They  acted  for  the 
best  interests  of  the  college,  and  acted  throughout  upon 
legal  advice.  — Vez  v.  Emery  (e),  Angier  v.  Stannard 
(/),  Devey  v.  Thornton  (g),  Field  y.  Ld.  Eonoughmore  (7i). 


(а)  Ventris,  355 ; Vin.  Abr.  Corp.  G.  2 pi.  7 ; Yearbooks,  13  H. 
8,  fol.  12,  Grant  on  Corporations,  58  ; 2 Ld.  Raym.  1345. 

(б)  4 T.  R.  233.  (c)  2 T.  R.  338. 

(t/)  3 Atk.  664.  (e)5Ves.  141. 

(/)  3 M.  & K.  556.  {g)  9 Hare,  232. 

{h)  1 Dr.  & W.  234. 
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ERROR  AND  APPEAL  REPORTS. 

Mr.  A.  Crooks^  Q.  C.,  Mr.  Blake^  Q.  C.,  and  Mr. 
Cattanachy  for  the  respondents. 

The  appellants  must  shew  the  decree  clearly  wrong  ; 
primd  facie  it  is  right.  Three  of  the  judges  of  the 
Court  of  Chancery  have  agreed  that  the  decree  is  right, 
and  in  a question  of  jurisdiction  great  weight  must  be 
attached  to  the  opinions  of  the  judges  of  that  court, 
especially  where  they  are  unanimous  The  appellants 
proceed  entirely  on  the  ground  of  want  of  jurisdiction, 
and  it  is  the  sole  question  we  have  to  deal  with. 

[Mr.  Strong. — The  want  of  jurisdiction  is  one  ground ; 
but  it  is  not  admitted  to  be  the  only  ground  of  appeal.] 

It  is  clear  the  trustees  cannot  remove  at  their  will 
and  pleasure,  and  if  they  assume  to  do  so  the  court  will 
interfere.  It  can  restrain  them  from  proceeding  ultra 
vires.  Assuming  that  the  court  has  jurisdiction,  then 
the  question  becomes  one  of  tenure.  It  is  no  ques- 
tion of  contract.  It  is  the  case^of  an  office.  There 
is  an  office,  and  it  is  to  be  filled.  The  trustees  merely 
nominate  and  appoint  the  incumbent.  [The  Chief 
Justice. — ‘‘Where  do  you  found  the  office?”]  In  the 
charter,  and  in  the  law  of  the  land.  [The  Chief 
Justice. — “ The  charter  gives  the  power  to  create  the 
office,  does  not  create  it.”]  The  charter  treats  the  office 
of  professor  as  incident  to  the  university,  and  thus 
impliedly,  if  not  expressly  creates  it.  The  several 
sections  of  the  charter  shew  this.  It  was  so  in  the  old 
charter  of  King’s  College.  The  trustees  have  so  inter- 
preted the  charter  themselves.  They  took  it  for  granted 
that  the  office  existed,  and  made  the  appointment ; and 
as  against  the  incumbent  they  are  estopped  from  arguing 
that  the  office  does  not  exist.  The  existence  of  the 
chair  must  be  conceded,  and  the  appointment  is  during 
good  behaviour,  for  he  may  be  removed  for  misbehaviour, 
but  not  otherwise  (a).  An  officer  cannot  be  removed 


(a)  See  2 Kyd  on  Corporations,  50. 
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without  cause.  There  is  uo  general  power  to  remove, 
nor  can  they  appoint  during  pleasure.  Their  power  is 
limited  to  defining  their  number  and  duties,  and  no 
power  of  regulation  of  the  tenure  (a).  Where  express 
power  is  given  to  make  by-laws  the  power  is  limited  to 
this  (h).  The  statute  of  Elizabeth  makes  coal  mines 
taxable,  and  the  inference  drawn  was  that  other  mines 
were  not  taxable,  ‘‘  expressio  unius,’'  &c.  ^^Expressum 
facit  eessare  taciturn.'' 


V, 

Mathiepon. 


The  circumstances  under  which  the  charter  was 
granted  may  be  looked  at  for  its  interpretation.  The 
professorships  in  Scotland  were  during  good  behaviour,  and 
it  is  obvious  the  life  tenure  was  not  considered,  either  by 
the  university  commissioners  or  the  legislature,  to  be 
objectionable,  for  by  the  Act  of  1858  it  was  provided, 
that  when  professors  became  incapable  they  should  be 
obliged  to  retire  on  an  allowance,  thus  expressly  recog- 
nizing the  life  tenure  of  professorships.  The  supposed  Argument, 
inconveniences  of  a life  tenure,  on  which  the  other  side 
lay  so  much  stress,  do  not  exist. 


A professor  is  a public  officer,  and  as  such  cannot  be 
removed  without  trial. — Cribson  v.  Ross  (c).  The  posi- 
tion and  status  of  a professor  is  highly  dignified,  and  is 
not  to  be  compared  to  menial  offices.  It  is  so  regarded 
in  books  of  authority  {d). — Gfibson  v.  Ross,  Attorney- 
Greneral  v.  Pearson  (e). 


Assuming  that  the  charter  does  not  go  far  enough,  it 
is  too  much  to  infer  a power  of  removal.  The  existence 
of  the  power  is  not  necessary,  and  if  not,  it  is  not  to  be 
implied.  The  trustees  are  not  supreme.  The  senatus 
academicus  have  functions  to  perform  by  express  pro- 
vision of  the  charter.  The  plaintiff  and  other  professors. 


(a)  2 Kyd,  102.  (6)  Broom’s  Maxims,  581.  (c)  7 Cl.  & Fin.  241. 

{d)  1 Kyd  on  Corporations,  37,  40 ; 2 Kyd,  69 ; Malden  on  Uni- 
versities, 110,  117. 

(e)  3 Mer.  363. 
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1866.  being  members  of  this  body  to  that  extent,  derive  their 
power  and  existence  from  the  charter. — Attorney -G-en- 
V.  Clifton  id), 

Mathieson.  ^ ^ 

The  visitatorial  jurisdiction  is  internal. — Thompson 
V.  University  of  London  ih)^  Ex  parte  Buller  (c). 

The  visitor  can  only  act  with  reference  to  matters 
within  his  jurisdiction.  If  he  exceed  his  jurisdiction  the 
Court  of  Chancery  will  restrain  him. — Dr.  Bentley's 
case.  It  is  only  in  reference  to  a member  of  the  domus 
that  a visitor  can  act. — Bavidson'^s  case  {d). 

Persons  exercising  powers  conferred  by  Acts  of  Par- 
liament will  be  kept  in  proper  bounds  by  the  Court  of 
Chancery,  and  will  be  prevented  from  exceeding  their 
powers,  and  trustees  and  visitors  will  be  kept  to  their 
duty  in  like  manner. — Tinkler  y,  Wandsworth  [e)^  Ware 
Argument.  V.  Regent's  Canal  Co.  (/),  Willis  v.  Childe  {g)  Long  V. 
Gray  {h). 

The  trustees  here  acted  mala  fide,  even  assuming  that 
they  had  jurisdiction.  They  assumed  to  dismiss  for 
cause,  but  the  evidence  shews  a want  of  good  faith. — 
Bummer  v.  Chipyenham  ( i 

There  is  a trust  in  favor  of  the  plaintiff,  and  that  gives 
jurisdiction.  The  plaintiff  is  interested  in  the  endow- 
ment, and  is  entitled  to  be  paid  so  much  of  it  as  is 
annexed  to  his  chair,  and  it  is  clear  that  whether  the 
endowment  is  in  gross  or  distinct,  this  is  so ; Baugars 
V.  Bivaz  establishes  this. 

Long  V.  Gray  establishes  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court 

(a)  32  Deav.  596.  (6)  10  Jur.  N.S.(1864)  669. 

(c)  1 Jur.  N.S.  709  ; 2 Kyd,  174,  267.  {d)  2 Kyd,  241. 

(e)  2 DeG.  & Jones,  264.  (/)  5 Jur.  N.  S.  25. 

(y)  13  Beav.  117. 

(A)  9 Jur.  N.  S.  805;  1 Moore,  P.C.  N.S.  461. 

( i)  2 Kyd,  59 ; 2 Lord  Raymond,  1240.  14  Ves.  245. 
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both  on  the  ground  of  trust  and  proceeding  illegally.  1866. 
Even  if  the  ordinary  salary  did  not  constitute  a trust 
within  the  meaning  of  a court  of  equity,  these  trustees 
have  the  administration  of  a specific  fund  in  behalf  of 
the  plaintiff,  namely,  his  allowance  from  the  commutation 
fund ; as  to  this  sum,  at  least,  they  are  trustees  for  him. 

The  college  was  in  effect  commuted  with  as  representing 
the  clerical  professors,  and  the  court  will  see  that  the 
plaintiff  is  not  illegally  cut  off  from  the  benefits  secured 
to  him  by  that  arrangement. 

The  existence  of  a contract  does  not  necessarily 
exclude  jurisdiction.  Daugars  y.  Rivaz,  and  numerous 
other  cases,  establish  this. 

The  statutes  under  which  the  plaintiff  was  removed 
were  not  duly  passed,  and  the  court  will  set  them  aside. 

There  was  not  a quorum  present.  There  ought  to  have 
been  thirteen  members  present,  because  the  statutes 
affected  the  tenure  of  ofiice.  The  by-laws  cannot  have 
an  ex  'post  facto  operation  {a). 

In  short  the  office  of  classical  professor  exists,  and  so 
long  as  it  exists  the  plaintiff  is  entitled  to  hold  it  during 
good  behavour,  and  the  Court  of  Chancery  has  jurisdic- 
tion to  restore  him  to  his  office  on  the  double  ground  of 
there  being  a trust  and  the  illegality  of  the  proceeding. 

After  all,  the  existence  of  the  office  is  not  an  issue  in 
this  case.  The  answer  does  not  deny  it,  and  the  court 
is  entitled  to  assume  its  existence.  The  charter  did  not 
contemplate  any  more  formal  creation  of  the  office  than 
the  appointment  of  a principal.  The  principal  and  the 
professors  are  on  the  same  footing.  It  is  not  expressly 
stated  that  they  shall  have  power  to  make  offices.  If 
there  be  an  office,  the  question  arises,  was  there  a suffi- 
cient appointment  of  the  plaintiff  ? The  charter  say  she 
may  be  elected.  Gibson  v.  Boss  contains  an  authorita- 


(a)  2 Kyd,  112,  109,  122. 
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1866.  tive  exposition  of  the  law.  The  clause  which  gives 
power  to  elect  does  not  give  power  to  remove,  therefore 
.Z:  the  trustees  have  it  not.  The  fifteenth  clause  limits 

and  defines  the  power.  The  word  ma^  is  not  equivalent 
to  7nust,  as  argued  on  the  other  side,  but  it  is  in  contra- 
distinction to  shall.  It  would  be  unreasonable  to  con- 
strue this  word  to  mean  must.  Whenever  there  is 
inquiry  there  must  be  proof.  The  only  other  reference 
to  the  subject  is  in  clause  twenty-five,  and  that  means 
the  inquiry  and  removal  in  clause  fifteen.  Unless  this 
be  so,  the  trustees  have  larger  powers  than  the  charter 
gives  them,  which  is  contrary  to  the  true  principle  of 
the  construction  of  charters. 

The  principal  and  professors  are  put  on  the  same 
footing  in  the  charter.  The  principal  is  the  head,  and 
in  the  same  position  as  the  master  of  a public  school. 
Could  the  crown  mean  that  the  principal,  although  the 
Argument,  nominee  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  should  be  dismissible 
at  pleasure  ? It  could  not  have  meant  that.  The  con- 
clusion therefore  is  that,  as  soon  as  a person  is  appointed 
to  one  of  the  recognized  chairs,  he  is  to  hold  it  until 
' removed  for  cause.  If  the  tenure  is  such  as  is  contended 
for,  it  is  not  contended  that  this  dismissal  can  be 
sustained  as  a dismissal  for  cause.  All  the  plaintiff 
asks  is  a trial.  The  determination  of  the  court  is  that 
he  must  be  tried.  Admit  that  it  would  be  a calamity 
that  a professor  should  be  imposed  on  a college  for  ever, 
however  unfit  or  incapable  he  might  in  the  course  of 
time  become ; we  have  not  to  deal  with  that  case  here, 
for  a remedy  is  provided ; there  may  be  a removal  for 
cause. 

The  court  has  jurisdiction  where  trustees  being 
visitors  have  not  acted  according  to  their  powers.  Sup- 
pose an  undisputed  life  tenure  and  the  visitors  remove. 
It  seems  mockery  to  say  they  cannot  be  interfered  with. 
Apply  that  to  this  case.  Is  that  not  an  interference 
with  something  outside  and  beyond  their  powers  alto- 
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gether.  The  question  is  not  whether  they  have  done  1866. 
right  or  wrong,  but  whether  they  have  done  what  they 
had  no  power  to  do  ; whether  they  have  acted  ultra 

^ ^ ^ ^ Mathieson. 

vires.  The  power  not  having  been  strictly  pursued,  the 
act  is  a nullity.  What  the  plaintiff  asks  is  to  have  it 
declared  that  the  act  is  a nullity,  and  that  notwithstand- 
ing it  he  is  still  professor,  and  so  must  be  reinstated. 

The  case  is  not  distinguishable  from  Daugars  v.  Rivaz. 

There  is  no  incompatibility  in  the  existence  of  a 
power  to  abolish  the  chair,  and  the  plaintiff  having  a 
freehold  in  the  office.  Freehold  estates  in  land  may 
be  liable  to  determination  on  the  occurrence  of  particular 
events,  and  why  not  this  office  ? If  the  charter  had 
expressly  declared  the  tenure  to  be  during  good  be- 
haviour, and  had  given  power  to  abolish  the  chair,  that 
might  well  be — See  page  438  of  the  case  in  Moore. 

The  trustees  should  personally  pay  the  costs  of  the  Argument, 
suit,  and  relieve  the  charity  from  the  consequences  of 
their  improper  and  illegal  acts.  They  should  do  this 
because  they  acted  contrary  to  the  opinion  of  counsel, 
and  against  the  protest  of  the  members,  and  against  the 
opinion  of  members  who  were  lawyers.  The  meeting 
was  illegal,  and  they  were  made  aware  of  it  and  warned. 

They  were  animated  by  feelings  of  personal  hostility  to 
the  plaintiff. 

Mr.  Strong,  in  reply. — The  appropriate  mode  of 
appointing  to  an  office  is  by  grant,  and  as  an 
estate  in  land  will  not  pass  without  a grant,  so  no  more 
will  an  office. 

The  trustees  have  the  fullest  power  under  the  charter 
to  deal  with  this  office.  They  have  power  to  make 
by-laws.  In  Gibson  v.  Ross  that  power  was  construed 
to  mean  power  to  regulate  the  office,  and  the  plaintiff 
contracted  with  the  trustees,  knowing  the  ample  power 
they  had. 
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1866.  The  Court  of  Chancery  by  its  decree  has  arrogated 
the  province  of  a court  of  law,  and  assumed  to  set  aside 
the  by-laws  of  the  college.  It  has  clearly  no  iurisdiction 

Mathieson.  ° J ^ 

to  do  this.  It  was  never  heard  before  that  the  Court 
of  Chancery  should  quash  by-laws. 

It  has  been  argued  that  the  principal  and  professors 
were  on  the  same  footing  as  regards  their  respective 
offices,  and  that  if  the  one  was  removeable  so  was  the 
other.  But  that  argument  is  fallacious  ; the  only  infer- 
ence logically  to  be  drawn  being  that  whereas  the  office 
of  principal  was  created  by  the  charter,  the  office  of 
professor  was  not  so,  but  was  left  entirely  to  the  trustees. 

Great  importance  has  been  attached  to  the  case  of 
Gibson  V.  Ross,  the  case  of  the  Master  of  the  Academy 
of  Tain,  in  Scotland,  decided  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
as  an  authority  in  favour  of  the  plaintiff ; but  it  was 

Argument,  court  below,  and  we  now  rely  upon  it  here 

as  an  authority  which  alone,  and  by  itself,  establishes 
the  clear  and  undoubted  right  of  the  trustees  of  Queen’s 
College  to  dismiss  the  plaintiff.  In  that  case  Lord 
Qottenham  said  that  the  Academy  of  Tain,  though 
founded  by  royal  charter,  was  a private  corporation, 
though  for  a public  purpose,  and  that  the  trustees  had 
undoubted  power  to  remove  the  master ; that  the 
master  there  was  not  like  a public  schoolmaster,  who 
was  a public  officer,  and  could  not  be  renioved  without 
cause.  We  contended  in  the  court  below  that  this 
college  was  in  like  manner  a private  corporation,  though 
for  an  important  public  object,  and  that  its  resemblance 
in  that  respect  to  the  Tain  Academy  was  perfect.  The 
learned  Vice-Chancellor,  however,  determined  differ- 
ently, but  we  contend  erroneously ; all  the  authorities 
establish  that  such  a corporation  as  this  is  private. — 
Philips  V.  Bury  [a).  In  two  American  cases,  Allen  v. 


(a)  2 T.  R.  352 ; S.C.  1 Lord  Raymond,  9 ; 2 Kent’s  Com.  274,  303  ; 
2 Kyd,  195. 
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McKean  (a),  and  Dartmanth  v.  Woodward  (b),  which  18(56. 
were  cases  arising  out  of  colleges  established  by  royal 
charter,  this  question  is  discussed  in  a very  exhaustive 
manner  ; and  it  is  clear,  beyond  a doubt,  that  for  all  the 
purposes  of  this  case,  Tain  Academy  and  Queen’s 
College  may  be  considered  alike  private  corporations, 
established  by  royal  charter,  for  objects  more  or  less 
extensive  and  public,  and  governed  by  the  private 
tribunal,  the  forum  domesticum  of  the  visitor,  or  the 
board  of  trustees,  according  to  the  law  as  authoritatively 
laid  down  by  Lord  CottenJiam  in  the  case  of  Gibson  v. 

Ross. 

The  argument  of  ultra  vires.,  so  strongly  insisted  on 
for  the  plaintiff,  is  entirely  without  foundation. — Philips 
V.  Bury.,  Whiston  v.  Rochester,  and  Regina  v.  Rochester. 

In  this  last  case  the  argument  was  distinctly  made  and 
overruled. 

Argument. 

The  plaintiff’s  case  cannot  be  sustained  by  the 
argument  based  on  the  commutation  of  the  clergy 
reserves.  The  trustees  are  not  trustees  of  this  fund 
for  the  plaintiff  in  any  sense.  His  salary  was  not 
increased  on  the  occasion  of  the  commutation,  and  it 
would  be  the  same  if  it  were  entirely  lost.  When  the 
plaintiff  leaves  the  college  he  will  continue  to  receive 
his  allowance  from  the  fund,  provided  he  remains  in  the 
church,  and  he  will  receive  it  quite  independently  of 
the  college. 

The  judgment  of  the  court  was  delivered  by 

Hagarty,  J.* — I propose  first  to  consider  the  question 
of  jurisdiction. 

The  charter  authorizes  the  trustees  to  appoint  a 


(a)  1 Sumner,  277.  {b)  4 Wheaton,  518,  681. 

* Spragge,  V.C.,  was  absent  on  account  of  illness  when  judgment 
was  pronounced. 

18 


VOL.  III. 
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1866.  principal,  and  such  professors,  masters  and  tutors,  and 
' such  other  officers  as  to  them  shall  seem  meet. — Sec.  12. 

Weir 

V. 

Mathieson. 

As  soon  as  there  should  be  a principal  and  one 
professor,  the  trustees  have  authority  to  constitute  the 
“ College  Senate  ” for  the  exercise  of  academic  disci- 
pline, &c.,  and  all  the  professors  should  be  members 
thereof. — Sec.  29. 

The  trustees  have  power  to  make  statutes  and  rules 
to  regulate  the  number,  residence  and  duties  of  the 
professors,  and  their  salaries,  stipends  and  emoluments, 
and  the  same  to  revoke,  vary  and  alter.  Whenever 
there  should  be  a principal  and  four  professors,  the 
senate  should  have  power  to  confer  degrees  in  Arts  and 
Faculties. — Sec.  19. 

The  charter  was  granted  in  1842,  and  in  1853  the  then 
Judgment,  first  principal,  Dr.  Cook,  was  directed  by  the  trustees 
to  proceed  to  Scotland  and  engage  professors  for  the 
college  ; and  the  plaintiff  was  offered  and  accepted  the 
professorship  of  Classical  Literature,  at  a salary  of 
£350  a year. 

The  endowment  of  the  college  consisted  of  gifts  and 
subscriptions.  No  fund  or  property  appears  to  have 
been  provided  from  any  public  source.  The  crown  did 
nothing  beyond  granting  the  charter.  Annual  collec- 
tions are  made  for  bursaries,  and  moneys  and  property 
by  gift  and  bequest  have  been  obtained  from  individuals. 
The  Provincial  Legislature  has  usually  made  an  annual 
grant  to  this  college,  with  several  others.  No  particular 
fund  is  set  apart  or  exists  for  the  support  of  this  chair 
of  Classical  Literature ; the  stipend  seems  to  be  paid 
from  the  general  funds  of  the  college. 

It  seems  conceded  that,  to  ground  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  court,  there  must  be  the  position  of  trustees  and 
cestui  que  trust  between  the  defendants  and  the  plain- 
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tiff;  that  there  must  be  a trust  in  the  sense  in  which  1866. 
that  word  is  understood  in  courts  of  equity,  to  warrant 
its  interference.  ,, 

Mathieson. 

The  charter  does  not  create  the  office  held  by  plaintiff. 

His  office  is  not  of  the  essence  of  the  corporation.  The 
creation  of  a chair  of  Classical  Literature  was  wholly 
the  act  of  the  trustees  under  their  chartered  powers  ; 
they  were  not  bound  to  create  it,  and  it  was  conceded 
in  argument  that  they  have  the  power  to  suppress  it 
altogether.  The  corporation  existed  prior  to  its  creation, 
and  can  exist  after  its  suppression,  exercising  all  its 
university  functions. 

From  the  vast  mass  of  cases  bearing  more  or  less  on 
the  question,  two  or  three  may  be  selected.  Whiston 
v.  The  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Rochester  (a),  decided  by 
Sir  James  Wigram,  in  1849,  appears  not  to  have  been 
cited  in  the  court  below.  The  charter  of  Henry  VIII.  Judgment, 
establishing  the  Cathedral  Church,  provided  that  there 
should  be  always  a “ Prseceptor  puerorum  in  gram- 
matical A stated  salary  was  assigned  to  him  from 
the  church  funds.  The  plaintiff  was  appointed  master 
of  the  grammar  school,  in  1842,  at  a fixed  salary,  and 
in  consequence  of  certain  differences  with  the  dean 
and  chapter,  was  dismissed  by  them.  He  filed  his 
bill  to  restrain  them  from  removing  him  or  appointing 
a successor,  and  after  a very  able  argument  by  Sir  J, 

Romilly  for  the  plaintiff,  and  Roundell  Palmer  for  the 
defendants.  Sir  James  Wigram  refused,  with  costs,  a 
motion  for  injunction.  He  says  : “ I never  entertained 
a doubt  that  if  it  could  be  established  that  the*dean  and 
chapter  were  trustees  for  the  master  of  the  grammar 
school,  he  would  be  entitled  to  the  assistance  of  the 
court  in  enforcing  the  execution  of  the  trust.  If  the 
appointment  of  plaintiff  as  schoolmaster  gave  him  a 
right  to  the  stipend  prescribed  by  the  statutes  as  a cestui 


(a)  7 Hare,  632. 
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que  trust,  as  against  his  trustees,  there  is  no  question, 
whatever,  that  the  mere  circumstances  of  defendants 
being  a corporation,  or  an  ecclesiastical  body,  would 
not  remove  the  case  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court.’' 

After  an  adjournment,  to  look  into  authorities,  the 
learned  judge  says  : The  answer  that  I feel  compelled 
to  give,  after  examining  I believe  every  case  that  was 
cited  in  argument  bearing  upon  it,  is,  that  this  is  not  a 
case  of  trust  in  the  sense  above  explained,  (referring  to 
certain  cases.)  The  master,  upon  the  true  construction 
of  the  statutes,  ought  to  be  considered  only  as  an  officer 
of  the  Cathedral  Church,  appointed  for  the  purpose  of 
performing  one  of  the  duties  imposed  on  the  church  by 
the  statutes  of  the  founder.  I cannot  in  this  case,  for 
the  purposes  of  the  question  I have  to  determine, 
distinguish  the  position  of  the  master  from  that  of  the 
master  in  Attorney -Creneral  v.  Magdalen  College  (a). 
Judgment,  or  from  the  other  cases  in  the  books,  in  which  similar 
questions  have  arisen  between  collegiate  bodies  and 
persons  holding  offices  appointed  by  the  founder,  but 
which  persons  have  not  been  members  of  the  collegiate 
body.  I cannot,  upon  the  construction  of  the  statutes 
in  this  case,  say  that  the  master  is  not  one  of  the 
‘ Ministri’  spoken  of.  But  if  the  contrary  of  this  could 
be  maintained,  I cannot  discover  a ground  for  holding 
that  the  master  is  a cestui  que  trust  of  the  Cathedral 
Church,  only  because  he  receives  a stipend  payable  out 
of  the  common  funds  of  defendants,  which  would  not 
equally  oblige  me  to  hold  that  every  officer  to  whom  a 
living  and  a stipend  are  given  is  also  a cestui  que  trust. 
The  case  of  Attorney- General  v.  Magdalen  College  is 
a direct  authority  in  point,  and  I am  satisfied  with 
following  that  authority.  * * The  only  question  I 

have  to  determine  is,  whether  the  Court  of  Chancery,  in 
the  exercise  of  its  ordinary  jurisdiction  by  bill,  in  a case 
in  which  no  trust  exists,  can  try  the  right  to  the  office 


(a)  ] 0 Beav.  402. 
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of  schoolmaster,  from  which  the  defendants  have  exer-  1866. 
cised  the  power  of  excluding  him.  I am  of  opinion  this 
question  must  be  answered  in  the  negative.  Excluding  J: 
trust,  I cannot  find  a single  authority  which  supports 
the  proposition.” 

The  plaintiff  afterwards  applied  to  the  Queen’s 
Bench  (a),  but  failed  there,  because  he  had  not  appealed 
to  the  visitor  named  by  the  founder. 

Sir  James  Wigram  did  not  make  this  any  ground  of 
objection,  he  said,  Supposing  the  bishop  to  be  the 
visitor,  and  that  he  has  not  interfered,  I do  not  know 
why  the  court  should  not  in  a plain  case  declare  the 
right  of  the  plaintiff.” 

The  Attorney -General  v.  Magdalen  College  was 
before  Lord  Longdale,  Master  of  the  Rolls.  The 
statutes  provided  for  the  perpetual  maintenance  of  a Judgment, 
schoolmaster,  with  a named  stipend,  ‘‘  out  of  the  common 
goods  of  our  college.” 

The  Master  of  the  Rolls  says  : If,  on  the  true  con- 
struction of  the  statutes,  the  schoolmaster  and  usher 
ought  to  be  considered  only  as  officers  appointed  and 
to  be  appointed  by  the  college,  for  the  purpose  of  per- 
forming the  duty  of  the  college  in  giving  instruction  to 
such  persons  as  might  attend  them,  and  the  duty  of 
appointing  them  is  not  otherwise  annexed  to  the  mere 
property  of  the  college  than  by  the  obligation  to  pay 
certain  annual  sums  of  money,  and  is  not  of  the  nature 
of  a trust,  the  execution  of  which  it  is  within  the  juris- 
diction of  this  court  to  enforce,  but  the  observance  of 
which,  according  to  the  statutes  of  the  founder,  is  to 
be  regulated  and  enforced,  and  adequately  provided 
for  by  the  authority  of  the  visitor ; then  this  breach  of 
duty,  whatever  it  may  be,  ought  to  be  redressed  by  the 


(a)  15  Q.  B. 
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1866.  visitor,  and  not  here.  * * * The  college  has  no 
doubt  an  important  duty  to  perform  with  reference  to 
Matheson  school,  and  the  performance  of  that  duty  may  be 
enforced  by  proper  authority ; but  unless  it  be  a duty 
founded  on  a trust  which  this  court  can  execute,  the 
performance  of  this  duty  is  not  to  be  enforced  here.  * * 
The  revenues  of  the  college  belong  to  the  college  for 
its  own  use,  subject,  indeed,  to  the  performance  of  all 
duties  incumbent  on  the  college  to  perform,  but  not 
subject  to  any  trust  to  be  executed  in  this  court.  * * 
Though  there  is  sufficient  proof  of  the  duty  and 
obligations,  there  is  not,  in  my  opinion,  evidence  of  a 
trust,  as  the  word  trust  is  understood  in  this  court.” 

The  Vice-Chancellor  speaks  of  the  plaintiff  in  this 
case  as ‘‘not  being  a member  of  the  collegiate  body.” 
I do  not  at  present  see  that  it  would  have  affected  his 
decision  had  the  master  of  the  school  been  by  the 
Judgment,  statutcs  a member  of  the  chapter. 

In  the  case  before  us  the  plaintiff  is  certainly  a 
member  of  the  body  corporate.  The  charter  is  curiously 
comprehensive.  It  declares  that  certain  ministers  and 
laymen  named,  “ and  all  and  every  other  such  person 
or  persons  as  now  is,  or  are,  or  shall,  or  may  at  any 
time  hereafter,  be  ministers  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
of  Canada,  in  connection  with  the  Church  of  Scotland, 
or  members  of  the  said  Presbyterian  Church,  in  such 
connection,  and  in  full  communion  with  the  said 
Presbyterian  Church,  shall  be,  and  be  called  one  body 
corporate,  and  politic,  &c.,  &c.”  The  plaintiff  is  cer- 
tainly one  of  the  body  corporate — he  is  also  a member 
of  the  college  senate — but  he  is  outside  the  governing 
body  of  trustees,  to  whom  the  management  of  the  pro- 
perty and  revenues  are  alone  intrusted. 

All  the  cases  cited  seem  distinguishable.  In  Bummer 
V.  The  Corporation  of  Chippenham^  the  defendants  held 
rent  charges  for  the  support  of  a free  school,  and  brought 
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ejectment  against  the  plaintiff,  the  master,  they  having  1866. 
dismissed  him,  as  he  said,  corruptly  on  political  grounds, 
and  not  the  grounds  assigned  by  them.  He  asked 
discovery  from  the  corporators  named  individually, 
and  a demurrer  to  his  bill  was  overruled.  Lord  Eldon 
says:  ^‘Defendants  are  entrusted  in  their  -corporate 
capacity  with  the  management  of  certain  property, 
clothed  with  a trust  for  the  maintenance  of  a school- 
master^ and  for  this  purpose  I represent  the  case  thus, 
that  the  corporation  have  the  power  of  nominating  the 
master  and  dismissing  him  at  their  will  and  pleasure. 

A corporation,  as  an  individual,  with  such  a power  over 
an  estate  devoted  to  charitable  purposes,  would  in  this 
court  be  compelled  to  exercise  that  power,  not  according 
to  the  discretion  of  this  court,  but  not  corruptly.  * * 

My  opinion  is  that  this  is  a case  in  which  the  court 
will  call  upon  individuals  to  answer.” 

Willis  V.  Child  (a),  also  relied  on,  was  the  case  of  judgment, 
the  Ludlow  School : a schoolhouse  was  appropriated  to 
and  held  by  the  plaintiff,  and  all  had  been  settled  years 
before  under  a scheme  for  the  government  of  the  charity, 
settled  by  a previous  decree  of  the  Court  of  Chancery, 
reported  in  3 Mylne  and  Craig. 

The  case  of  Phillip's  Charity  Ex  parte  Newman  (5), 
before  Knight  Bruce^  V.  C.,  was  a petition  under  the 
Romilly  Act  by  the  schoolmaster  and  others.  It 
appeared  that  a scheme  had  been  settled  some  years 
before  by  the  court  to  regulate  the  Sutton  Free  School, 
and  the  schoolmaster,  besides  a fixed  stipend,  had,  after 
certain  deductions,  one-half  of  certain  rents  and  profits  ; 
after  holding  the  office  some  time  he  was  dismissed,  and 
reinstated  by  an  order  of  the  court  in  1839,  in  a case  not 
apparently  reported  ; after  some  years  he  was  again 
dismissed,  and  again  petitioned  and  was  again  reinstated, 
the  dismissal  being  irregular. 


(a)  13  Beav.  117. 


(h)  9 Jur.  962. 
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1866.  In  the  Fremington  School  case  Ex  parte  Ward  {a) 
a dwelling  and  schoolhouse  had  been  devised  to  trustees, 
to  permit  and  suffer  the  schoolmaster  to  occupy  while 
holding  the  office,  and  take  the  issues  and  profits,  and 
also  certain  rents  of  other  premises  were  to  be  paid  to 
the  schoolmaster.  The  Vice-Chancellor  held,  that  the 
master  had  ‘‘  acquired  upon  his  appointment  a freehold, 
or  an  interest  in  the  nature  of  a freehold,  and  the  revenue 
belonging  to  it,  whether  legal  'or  equitable  it  is  not 
necessary  to  inquire.  Of  course  I do  not  say  he  became 
an  irremoveable  master.  On  the  contrary,  I assume 
the  competency  of  the  electors,  or  a majority  of  them, 
to  remove  him  for  a just  cause.  This  power,  however, 
they  were,  as  I conceive,  bound  to  exercise  not  otherwise 
tli^n  judicially.” 

In  the  Berkhampstead  case  {h)  also,  the  master  was 
in  titled  to  two- thirds  of  certain  funds  arising  from  rents 
Judgment.  Under  a previous  scheme  for  the  charity,  arranged  by 
decree  of  the  court.  Lord  Eldon  said : “ If  in  the 
original  instrument  a trust  is  expressed  as  to  the  appli- 
cation of  revenue,  this  court  has  jurisdiction  to  compel  a 
due  application. 

So  in  the  Chipping  Sodhury  case  (c),  before  Lord 
Lyndhurst,  the  master  had  a schoolhouse  and  residence, 
and  certain  moneys  had  been  contributed  to  provide  a 
residence,  and  it  was  sought  to  eject  him  therefrom. 

Where  services  are  wholly  in  the  nature  of  personal 
service,  the  court  will  not  interfere  to  restrain  the 
removal  of  an  officer.  The  last  case  on  this  subject  is 
Muir  V.  Himalaya  Tea  Company  {d).  Wood,  V.  C., 
says : ‘‘  Assuming  the  construction  of  the  deed  most 
favorable  to  the  plaintiff,  that  he  was  an  irremoveable 
agent  on  the  terms  of  his  taking  the  shares,  still  what 


(a)  10  Jur.  512. 
(c)  8 L.  J.  18. 


{b)  2 V.  & B. 

{d)  13  L.  T.  N.  S.  589. 
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could  the  court  do  ? It  would  not  act  on  the  contract 
in  equity  in  favour  of  the  plaintiff,  as  the  duties  of  an 
agent  were  in  the  nature  of  personal  service,  and  as  such 
incapable  of  being  enforced  in  equity,  and  so  the  court 
could  not  enforce  the  fulfilment  of  the  agreement  on 
the  agent.” 


1866. 


Weir 


V. 

Mathieson. 


The  strongest  case  in  favour  of  plaintiff,  is  that  of 
Daugars  v.  Rivaz  {a)^  decided  in  1860,  by  Romilly^ 

M,R.,  (who  argued  unsuccessfully  for  the  plaintiff  in 
Whistons  (h)  case). 

Daugars  was  pastor  of  the  French  Protestant  Church 
in  London,  and  being  dismissed  by  defeudants,  the 
elders  and  deacons,  sought  to  be  restored.  King  Edward 
VI.  had  incorporated  a church  for  foreign  protestants, 
the  corporation  being  a s^iperintendent  and  four  minis" 
ters.  After  some  years,  the  Germans  and  French 
separated  into  different  congregations.  The  charter  judgment, 
did  not  provide  for  the  government  and  distribution  of 
the  funds.  The  French'  church  had  two  ministers,  and 
was  governed  by  a consistory  of  the  two  ministers  and 
the  elders  and  deacons. 


The  Master  of  the  Rolls  says  : On  examining  the 
rules,  it  appears  that  two  funds  have  been  created,  and 
now  exist : one  dedicated  for  the  support  of  the  poor,  and 
the  other  for  the  maintenance  of  the  ministry  and  other 
church  matters,  * * wholly  apart  from  the  charter 

of  incorporation  a fund  exists  for  the  support  of  the 
ministry  of  the  church.  * * It  appears  that  the  funds 
of  the  institution  are  under  the  control  of  the  governing 
body,  and  the  defendants  have  practically  the  power  of 
withholding  from  plaintiff  the  emoluments  assigned  to  and 
accepted  by  him.  This  constitutes  a trust  which  they 
have  to  perform,  and  which  they  are  bound  to  perform 
in  favour  of  the  person  who  fills  the  office  of  pastor ; 

(a)  181  Beav.  {b)  7 Hare. 

19  VOL.  III. 
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1866.  and  assuming  the  plaintiff  to  be  Avrongly  deposed,  I am 
— ' of  opinion  the  relation  of  trustees  and  cestui  que  trust 
does  exist  between  the  elders  and  deacons  and  the 

Matbieson. 

pastor.” 


It  is  to  be  noted,  that  the  corporate  body  under  King 
Udward^s  Charter,  is  not  a party  to  the  hill.  The  Master 
of  the  Rolls  held  this  to  he  unnecessary;  and  indeed  the 
case  seems  to  be  wholly  treated  as  between  individuals. 
The  plaintiff,  as  pastor  or  minister,  was  one  of  the  con- 
sistory of  ministers,  and  elders,  and  deacons.  His  office 
may  he  said  to  he  of  the  essence  of  the  association  ; and 
the  existence  of  the  fund  for  the  ministry  and  the  other 
purposes,  seems  to  be  the  ground  of  this  assumption  of 
the  relation  of  trustee  and  cestui  que  trust. 

The  strong  impression  left  ou  my  mind  is,  that  in  all 
the  cases  in  which  a court  of  equity  has  interfered  to 
Judgment,  restore  an  ejected  officer,  it  has  been  on  the  ground  that 
there  was  a right  of  some  specific  kind  to  moneys  or 
lands  appropriated  to  the  office,  as  in  the  case  of  a school 
master  to  whom  a revenue  derived  from  a specific  source, 
or  a house,  or  rent  charge,  &c.,  was  directly  appropriated, 
and  this,  as  distinguished  from  a mere  claim  to  be  paid 
a stipend  or  allowance  taken  from  some  general  fund. 
In  other  words,  when  the  applicant  can  point  to  any 
specific  moneys,  or  any  rents,  or  land,  and  say  that 
money,  rent,  or  house,  was  expressly  set  apart  for  me 
as  holding  this  office,  and  was  held  by  others  for  the 
holder  of  the  office;  thus  the  court  finds  the  trust 
established,  and  assumes  jurisdiction  to  prevent  a wrong- 
ful disturbance  of  the  officer.  But  when  nothing  but 
the  right  to  receive  a fixed  stipend  out  of  a common 
fund  of  an  institution,  applied  to  many  various  purposes, 
and  especially  for  the  performance  of  a duty  not  essen- 
! tial  to  the  existence  of  the  institution,  there  is  nothing 

' on  which'  the  court  can  properly  fasten  a trust. 

I therefore  think  the  plaintiff  fails  on  this  branch  of 
\\  the  case. 
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Mr.  Lewin  (a)  points  out  the  distinctions  thus  : “ With  1860. 
the  visitatorial  powers  the  Court  of  Chancery  has  nothing 
to  do,  (the  office  of  visitor  being;  to  hear  and  determine  , y-. 

’ V ® _ Mathieson. 

all  differences  of  the  members  of  the  society  among 
themselves,  and  generally  to  superintend  the  internal 
government  of  the  body,  and  to  see  that  all  rules  and 
orders  of  the  corporation  are  observed,)  it  is  only  as 
respects  the  administration  of  the  corporate  property 
that  equity  assumes  to  itself  any  right  of  interference.” 

There  is  of  course  a marked  distinction  between  the 
mere  dismissal  of  one  salaried  officer  and  the  appoint- 
ment of  another  to  succeed  him,  and  a misappropriation 
of  the  trust  funds.  The  latter  case  would,  I presume, 
be  always  open  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court,  and  any 
person  interested  could  invoke  its  aid.  But  it  seems  an 
abuse  of  terras  to  call  the  plaintiff’s  dismissal  in  this 
case  an  improper  dealing  with  or  perversion  of  the  trust 
estates.  He,  in  my  opinion,  to  ground  the  jurisdiction.  Judgment, 
must  shew  that  as  regards  some  portion  of  the  fund  he 
is  cestui  que  trust,  and  the  defendants  trustees  for  him. 

If  there  wmre  a visitor  named  under  the  charter,  it 
would  seem  that  it  would  be  his  province  to  arrange 
such  a difficulty  as  has  occurred  in  this  case,  falling,  as 
it  seems,  within  the  definition  given  above  of  the 
visitatorial  power. 

The  jurisdiction  and  duty  of  the  court,  where  there  is 
a misappropriation  of  trust  funds,  is  explained  by  the 
Master  of  the  Rolls  in  the  well  known  case  of  Attorney- 
G-eneral  v.  St  Cross  Hospital  {h).  There  the  funds  had 
been  actually  perverted  from  their  proper  purpose.  He 
says:  Where  there  is  a clear  and  distinct  trust  this 

court  administers  and  enforces  it,  as  much  where  there 
is  a visitor  as  where  there  is  none.  This  is  clear  both 
in  principle  and  authority.  The  visitor  has  a common 


(a)  Page  365,  4tli  ed.  1861. 


{b)  17  Beay.  266, 
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1866.  law  office,  and  common  law  duties  to  perform,  and  does 
not  superintend  the  performance  of  the  trust  which 

Weir  ^ 

belongs  to  the  various  officers,  which  he  may  take  care 

Mathieson.  ° ^ 

to  see  are  properly  kept  up  and  appointed.” 

No  visitor  is  named  here,  and  the  further  difficulty 
arises  from  the  fact  that  the  crown  gave  no  endowment, 
although  creating  the  corporation  for  the  public  pur- 
poses of  a university. 

In  the  ordinary  case  of  a royal  foundation,  the 
Crown  would  be  the  visitor,  and  would,  through  the 
Lord  Chancellor  sitting  in  Camera,  act  as  such,  as  Lord 
Eldon  did  in  1821,  sitting  for  the  king  in  the  case  of 
Queen’s  College  (a),  deciding  what  persons  were  duly 
elected  as  principal  and  fellows. 

Lord  Hardwieke^  in  Green  v.  Rutherford  (5),  (a 
Judgment.  frequently  quoted),  says  : “ The  original  of  all 
such  power  is  the  property  of  donor,  and  the  power 
every  one  has  to  dispose,  direct  and  regulate  his  own 
property,  like  the  case  of  patronage.  If  the  charity  is 
not  vested  in  the  personas  who  are  to  partake,  but  in 
trustees  for  their  benefit,  no  visitor  can  arise  by  impli- 
cation, but  the  trustees  have  that  power,”  and  it  was 
held  that  there  being  a subsequent  gift  of  property  under 
particular  trust  by  a third  person,  not  the  founder,  the 
visitor  had^not  jurisdiction  to  interfere  as  to  it. 

Again,  in  Attorney -General  v.  Dedham  School  (c), 
the  Master  of  the  Rolls  takes  a similar  view. 

Sir  James  Wigram  says,  in  Whiston' s case  : “Where 
there  is  no  visitor,  the  Court  of  Queen’s  Bench  may  be 
' the  proper  court  to  redress  the  wrong.” 

On  this  branch  of  the  case  I am  of  opinion  that  if  the 

{b)  1 Vesey,  Sr.  462. 

(c)  23  Beav.  356. 


(a)  Jacobs,  1. 
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alleged  breach  of  trust  were  such  as  on  the  authority  of 
the  cases  would  he  cognizable  in  equity,  the  existence 
of  a visitor  would  not  necessarily  be  a bar. 

I have  met  with  no  case  like  the  present,  in  which  a 
professor  in  a college,  under  such  a charter  as  this,  has 
sought  for  reinstation.  I see  nothing  in  the  volumnious 
statement  of  facts  laid  before  us  to  induce  us  to  make  a 
precedent  if  there  be  none.  As  Buller,  J.,  says  in 
Rex  V.  Bishop  of  Ely  {a) : I have  never  been  inclined 
to  assume  a jurisdiction  on  any  subject  which  I have  not 
found  to  have  been  previously  exercised  by  the  court, 
particularly  in  questions  between  members  of  the  col- 
leges of  the  universities.  In  such  cases  my  inclination 
is  against  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court,  unless  I am 
compelled  by  legal  authorities  to  support  it” 

Unless  the  right  of  plaintiff  to  the  intervention  of  the 
court  were  most  clearly  shewn,  I think  if  the  court  have 
discretion  to  refuse  interference,  that  this  is  preeminently 
a case  in  which  the  plaintiff  should  have  been  left  to 
seek  a compensation  in  damages,  if  wrongfully  dismissed. 
It  is  of  vital  importance  to  such  an  institution  that  con- 
fidence and  harmony  should  exist  between  the  trustees 
and  the  professors  : that  an  apparently  irreparable 
breach  has  widened  between  them,  is  apparent  on  the 
facts  before  us. 

The  remarks  of  Knight  Bruce,  V.C.,  in  Pichering  and 
Bishop  of  Ely  ih),  are  in  point.  The  plaintiff  held  the 
ancient  office  of  receiver-general  of  the  diocese  of  Ely 
by  grant  from  the  bishop,  binding  on  his  successors,  for 
life,  with  an  annuity  of  <£10  from  the  revenues,  with 
diet  for  himself  and  forage  for  horses.  A large  portion 
of  his  fees  were  from  drawing  diocesan  leases,  &c. 
He  filed  his  bill  to  restrain  the  bishop  from  taking  away 
from  him  this  conveyancing  business.  The  Vice-Chan- 
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1866. 


Weir 


V. 

Mathieson. 


Judgment. 


(a)  2 T.  R.  337, 


(6)  2 Y.  & C.  C.  C.  249. 
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1866.  cellor  says : ‘‘Being  of  opinion  that  the  alleged  rights 
of  the  plaintiff  in  the  breadth  and  len<;th  in  which  he 

Weir  . ^ ^ 

V-  claims  to  be  protected  in  them,  are  of  a nature  neither 

51  r.tbieson.  ^ ^ 

usual  or  convenient,  nor  without  hardship  or  pressure 
upon  the  bishop,  I consider  it  more  fit  for  a court  of 
equity  to  leave  the  plaintiff  to  obtain  redress  by  damages 
or  otherwise  in  a court  of  law,  than  to  exercise  its  peculiar 
jurisdiction  by  compelling  the  bishop  specifically  to  sub- 
mit to  the  practical  exercise  of  such  rights,  if  rights  they 
be.”  He  then  notices  the  want  of 'mutuality,  and  that 
if  the  bishop  sued  plaintiff  in  equity  to  compel  a perform- 
ance ofdiis  duties  he  would  be  refused  relief.  He  says, 
on  that  and  the  other  grounds  he  dismisses  the  bill. 

The  same  judge  comments  approvingly  on  this  case, 
in  a case  some  years  later,  of  Johnston  v.  Shrewsbury 
Railway  Co.  (a) 

Judgment.  A large  number  of  the  cases  cited  have  been  decided 
under  stat.  52  Geo.  III.  ch.  101  (called  Sir  S.  Romilly  s 
Act),  passed  in  1812,  the  proceedings  being  avowedly 
under  that  statute. 

It  enacts,  that  “ in  every  case  of  a breach  of  any  trust 
or  supposed  breach  of  any  trust,  created  for  charitable 
purposes,  or  whenever  the  direction  or  order  of  a court 
of  equity  shall  be  deemed  necessary  for  the  administra- 
tion of  any  trust  for  charitable  purposes,  it  shall  be 
lawful  for  any  two  or  more  persons  to  present  a petition 
to  the  Lord  Chancellor,  &c.,  stating  such  complaint 
and  praying  such  relief  as  the  nature  of  the  case  may 
require,”  &c.  Such  petition  has  to  be  verified  in  a 
particular  manner,  and  shall  be  first  allowed  by  the 
Attorney-General.  An  appeal  is  allowed  to  the  House 
of  Lords. 

The  Berkhamy stead  case,  the  Fremingten  School 


(a)  3 D.  G.  M.  & G.  927. 
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case,  and  Phillip's  Charity^  &c.,  were  all  expressly 
under  this  act.  The  Ludlow  case  ( Willis  v.  Child)  was 
under  a special  act,  9 & 10  Vic.  ch.  18.  Grammar 
schools  are  regulated  by  3 & 1 Vic.  ch.  77. 


1866. 


Weir 


V. 

Mathieson. 


This  act  may  be  regarded  as  affecting  procedure, 
rather  than  jurisdiction,  as  we  find  cases  in  which  the 
court  decline  disposing  of  large  questions  on  petition 
under  the  act,  but  direct  parties  to  proceed  by  infor- 
mation. {a) 


It  would  not  be  right  perhaps  for  this  court  to  dismiss 
the  plaintiff’s  bill  for  want  of  equity,  without  expressing 
an  opinion  on  the  nature  of  his  appointment,  and  the 
right  to  dismiss  him  on  the  part  of  the  trustees. 


The  late  learned  Vice-Chancellor  Lsten,  in  his  short 
judgment  on  granting  the  interim  injunction,  considered 
that  the  plaintiff  held  his  appointment'  during  good  judgment, 
behaviour,  while  the  duties  of  his  office  were  performed  ; 
that  his  legal, remedy  was  inadequate,  and  that  he  was 
entitled  to  the  protection  of  the  court. 


After  the  evidence  was  taken  before  the  learned 
Chancellor,  at  Kingston,  he  appears  to  have  held  that 
as  the  legal  question  had  been  determined  by  the  Vice- 
Chancellor,  he  thinks  he  should  hold  the  plaintiff  entitled 
to  a decree,  although  he  doubted  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
court  to  interfere. 

On  the  re-hearing  the  only  reported  judgment  is  that 
of  my  brother  Spragge^  who  reviewed  the  authorities, 
and  decided  in  favour  of  the  existence  of  the  jurisdiction, 
and  for  the  full  relief  of  the  plaintiff,  but  without  express 
reference  to  the  question  whether  the  case  was  such  as 
called  for  its  exercise. 


As  to  the  tenure  of  office  the  charter  gives  no  express 


(a)  15  Sira.  262.  Tudor’s  Char.  Trusts,  148,  175. 
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1866.  directions  on  this  point,  and  Vice-Chancellor  says 
that  ‘‘  the  trustees  have  power  to  appoint  for  life,  or  for 
Mat^eson.  =>•  te™  0^  Je^rs,  Or  during  pleasure.” 

Apart  from  any  implication  of  law  arising  from  the 
nature  of  plaintiff’s  oflBce  under  the  charter,  we  see 
nothing  in  the  evidence  of  any  contract  for  any  engage- 
ment of  plaintiff  beyond  a general  hiring,  which  the  law 
would  probably  hold  to  be  a yearly  hiring,  determinable 
as  such  in  the  usual  manner. 


The  charter  gives  full  powers  to  the  trustees  to  regu- 
late the  number,  residence  and  duties  of  the  professors, 
the  management  of  the  revenues  and  property  of  the 
college,  and  the  stipends,  &c.,  of  the  professors,  officers, 
and  servants  thereof,  and  also  from  time  to  time  to  vary 
and  alter  their  statutes. 

Section  15  enacts,  that  if  any  complaint  respecting 
the  conduct  of  the  principal,  or  any  professor,  master, 
tutor,  or  other  officer  of  the  college,  be  made  to  the 
trustees,  they  may  institute  an  inquiry,  and  in  the 
event  of  any  impropriety  of  conduct  being  duly  proved, 
they  shall  admonish,  suspend,  or  remove  the  person 
offending,  as  to  them  may  seem  good.  (Sec.  16).  Pro- 
vided always,  that  the  grounds  of  such  admonition, 
reproof,  suspension  or  removal,  be  recorded  at  length 
in  the  books. 


Section  25  provides,  that  five  trustees,  lawfully  con- 
vened, shall  be  a quorum  for  dispatch  of  business, 
except  for  the  disposal  and  purchase  of  real  estate,  or 
for  the  choice  or  removal  of  the  principal  or  professors, 
for  any  of  which  purposes  there  shall  be  a meeting  of  at 
least  thirteen  trustees. 

If  the  effect  of  these  clauses  be  to  prevent  the  removal 
of  a professor,  except  for  impropriety  of  conduct,  &c., 
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the  view  of  the  late  Vice-Chancellor,  as  to  a power  to 
appoint  during  pleasure,  can  hardly  be  sustained. 

The  sections,  no  doubt,  allow  such  a complaint  to  be 
made,  and  an  inquiry  and  a power  of  correction  or 
removal ; and  it  is  further  clearly  provided,  that  a pro- 
fessor cannot  be  removed  except  at  a meeting  of  at  least 
thirteen  trustees. 


1866. 


Weir 


V. 

Mathieson. 


If  the  effect  of  the  charter  be,  that  the  tenure  of  office 
of  a professor  is  for  life,  subject  to  removal  only  for 
expressed  impropriety  of  conduct,  then  it  seems  to  me 
that  the  trustees  could  not  lawfully  appoint,  during 
their  own  pleasure,  as  my  brother  Spragge  points  out 
at  page  399  of  his  judgment  {a). 

The  plaintiff,  under  the  charter,  is  a member  of  the 
senate.  As  such,  it  may  be  argued  that  he  is  a corpo- 
rate officer,  and  falls  within  the  rule  to  be  found  in  ^ ^ 

’ _ ^ Judgment. 

many  books,  that,  as  in  Grrant  on  Corporations,  34, 

‘‘  Where  a charter  gives  power  to  appoint  an  officer,  an 
appointment  for  life  will  be  intended,  unless  it  appears 
otherwise,  either  from  other  parts  of  the  charter,  or  the 
nature  of  the  office.” — Comyns  Digest,  Franchise  F,  32. 


It  is  not  easy  to  find  any  direct  authority  as  to  the 
tenure  of  a professor.  Is  it  an  office  in  the  sense  used 
in  many  of  the  text  writers  ? Is  he  a public  officer  in 
the  same  sense  ? 


In  a removal  case,  reported  in  7 East  167,  Rex  v. 
Mersham^  the  question  was  whether  a person  came 
within  the  statute  3 Wm.  and  Mary,  ch.  11,  as  ‘‘  holding 
a public  office  or  charge.”  Lord  Ellenhorough  says  : 
“ An  office  must  be  derived  immediately  or  mediately 
from  the  crown,  or  be  constituted  by  statute ; and  this 
is  neither  one  nor  the  other,  but  merely  arising  out  of  a 

(a)  See  also  Darlington  School  case,  6 Q,  B.  682  ; and  per  Lord 
Lyndburst,  8 Law  Journal,  10. 

20 
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1866.  contract  with  the  parish,  which  the  parish  officers,  with 
consent  of  parishioners,  are  by  the  statute  enabled  to 
V-  make  with  any  persons,  for  the  maintenance  and  em- 

Mathieson.  ^ ^ i • /. 

ployment  of  the  poor.  The  question  might  admit  of  a 
different  consideration,  if  any  distinction  had  been 
established  between  a public  office  and  a public 
charge ; but  I can  find  no  such  distinction,  either  in 
any  adjudged  case,  or  in  the  sense  of  the  statute.” 
Again  he  says  • “ Perhaps  the  best  criterion  for  deter- 
mining whether  this  man  were  an  officer,  was  to  consider 
whether  he  were  indictable  for  the  negligent  discharge 
of  the  duty  which  he  engaged  to  discharge.”  Lawrence^ 
J.,  says  : “ This  is  clearly  no  office,  but  an  employment 
arising  out  of  a contract.” 

Baggs'  case  {a)  is  always  cited  on  this  subject  of 
tenure  ; but  it  concerns  the  disfranchising  of  a freeman 
in  a borough. 

Judgment* 

The  Darlington  School  case  [b)  reviews  many  of  the 
authorities.  There  the  schoolmaster,  under  the  charter, 
was  removeable  in  the  discretion  of  the  governors.  Chief 
Justice  Tindal  notices  the  plaintiff’s  contention  that  his 
appointment  was  during  good  behaviour  ; ‘‘  so  that  he 
had  in  contemplation  of  law  a freehold  in  his  office. 
* * If  he  had,  as  in  Baggs"  case,  a freehold  in  his 

freedom  for  his  life,  and  with  others  in  their  politic 
capacity,  an  inheritance  in  the  lands  of  the  corporation  ; 
or  if  the  office  of  schoolmaster  resembled  that  of  a parish 
clerk,  as  in  CrasJcin’s  case  (c),  the  inference  drawn  from 
these  cases  would  be  correct.  But,  looking  to  the  terms 
of  Queen  Elizabeth’s  Patent,  we  think  the  office  in 
question  is  in  its  original  creation  determinable  at  the 
sound  discretion  of  the  governors,  whenever  such  dis- 
cretion is  expressed ; and  that  it  is,  in  all  its  legal 
qualities  and  consequences,  not  a freehold,  but  an  office 
ad  libitum  only.” 

< 

(6)  6 Q.  B.  682. 

(c)  8 T.  R.  209. 


(a)  11  Rep.  98. 
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He  subsequently  declares  that  whatever  tenure  was 
created  by  the  cliarter,  the  governors  had  no  power  to 
make  by-laws  altering  it. 

As  to  corporate  offices,  it  had  long  been  asserted  on 
Bagg%  case  “ that  there  can  be  no  power  of  amotion 
unless  given  by  charter  or  prescription.”  Lord  Mans- 
field^ in  Rex  v.  Richardson  [a),  says  : “We  think  that 
from  the  reason  of  the  thing  and  from  the  nature  of  cor- 
porations, and  for  the  sake  of  order  and  government, 
this  power  is  incident  as  much  as  the  power  of  making 
by-law'S.” 

But  the  chief  difficulty  with  us  is,  whether  the  office 
of  the  plaintiff  is  in  itself  of  that  public  character  which 
warrants  the  interference  of  either  a court  of  law  or 
equity,  beyond  the  investigation  of  any  claim  for  pecu- 
niary damages  from  a wrongful  dismissal. 

Queen’s  College  had  no  public  endowment  or  founda- 
tion. It  has  a royal  charter  of  incorporation — a 
power  to  grant  degrees,  but  no  right  of  visit  or  inquiry 
was  reserved  to  the  crown. 

The  case  cited  of  Cfihson  v.  Ross  (5),  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  expressly  decides  that  the  mere  fact  of  being 
incorporated  by  charter,  did  not  make  the  Tain  Academy 
other  than  a private  institution,  The  Lord  Chancellor 
[Qottenham)  says:  “It  has  been  decided  that  when 
individuals  establish  a school  to  be  maintained  from 
private  funds,  the  regulations  under  which  public  schools 
are  conducted  are  not  to  be  deemed  applicable  to  them. 
A public  schoolmaster  is  a public  officer,  and  as  such  he 
cannot  be  dismissed  without  an  assigned  and  sufficient 
cause.  But  it  is  clear  that  in  the  case  of  a private  trust 
this  rule  does  not  apply.  * " * Then  arises  another 
question,  namely,  one  relating  to  the  effect  of  an  incor- 


1866. 


Weir 


V. 

Mathiesof. 


Judgment, 


(a)  1 Bur.  539. 


(6)  7 Cla.  & F.  250. 
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^ whether  there  was  any  line  of  distinction  drawn  between 

Weir  , _ 

'F*  the  case  of  a private  establishment,  the  members  of 

Mathieson.  ^ ^ 

which  had  been  incorporated,  and  a case  in  which  no 
such  incorporation  had  taken  place,  and  I could  not 
find  that  any  such  distinction  had  ever  been  adopted.  If 
so,  then  I am  sure  that  your  lordships  would  not  for  the 
first  time  introduce  a distinction ; nothing  could  more 
disturb  the  arrangement  of  a private  establishment  than 
that  a subordinate  officer  in  it  should  be  considered  to 
have  a fee  in  his  office.” 

Again,  “ If  the  charter  of  incorporation  impose  any 
restrictions  on  them,  they  would  by  the  acceptance  of  it 
be  considered  to  enter  into  a contract  with  the  crown 
to  exercise  their  authority  subject  to  these  restrictions. 

* * It  is  clearly  established  that  a private  society 

would  have  the  right  to  dismiss  a master,  and  there  is 
Judgment,  no  difference  here  between  these  parties  and  any  other 
private  society,  except  that  these  parties  are  incor- 
porated. 

Lord  Hardwiche  said,  in  Attorney -G-eneral  v.  Place 
(a),  “ The  charter  of  the  crown  cannot  make  a 

charity  more  or  less  public,  but  only  more  permanent 
than  it  would  otherwise  be,  but  it  is  the  extensiveness 
which  will  constitute  it  a public  one.”  This  was  a case 
merely  on  the  construction  of  words  of  bequest  in  a 
will. 

The  subject  is  much  discussed  in  2 Kent's  Commenta- 
ries, 276.  He  says:  ^‘a  hospital  founded  by  a private 
benefactor  is,  in  point  of  law,  a private  corporation, 
though  dedicated  by  its  charter  to  general  charity.  A 
college  founded  and  endowed  in  the  same  manner  is  a 
private  charity,  though  from  its  general  and  beneficial 
objects  it  may  acquire  the  character  of  a public  institution* 


(a)  2 Atk.  88. 
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* * Every  charity  which  is  extensive  in  its  object  J866. 
may,  in  a certain  sense,  be  called  a public  charity,  nor 

will  a mere  act  of  incorporation  change  a charity  from 
a private  to  a public  one.  * * A charity  may  be 

public  though  administered  by  a private  corporation. 

* * The  charity  of  almost  every  hospital  and  college  is 
public,  while  the  corporations  are  private.  To  hold  a cor- 
poration to  be  public  because  the  charity  was  public, 
would  be  to  confound  the  popular  with  the  strictly  legal 
sense  of  terms,  and  to  jar  with  the  whole  current  of 
decisions  since  the  time  of  Lord  Oohe.^'  At  page  298 
the  same  author  points  out  the  distinction  between 
“ amotion  ” and  “disfranchisement,”  the  former  apply- 
ing to  officers,  the  latter  to  members. 

In  the  celebrated  case  of  Bowdoin  College  {a\  Mr. 

Justice  Story  elaborately  reviews  the  law  ; noticing  at 
large  the  equally  famous  Dartmouth  College  case  (5),  he 
sa3^s,  “ that  Chancellor  Kent  has  stated  the  law  with  Judgmeut. 
his  usual  accuracy  and  clearness and  adds,  “ that  a 
college,  merely  because  it  receives  a charter  from 
government,  though  founded  by  private  benefactors,  is 
not  thereby  constituted  a public  corporation,  controllable 
by  the  government,  is  clear  beyond  all  doubt.  So  the 
law  was  understood  by  Lord  Holt  in  his  celebrated 
judgment  in  Phillips  v.  Bury  (c). 

He  proceeds,  “ if  we  examine  the  charter  of  Bowdoin 
College^  we  shall  find  that  it  is  a private,  and  not  a 
public  corporation.  It  answers  the  very  description  of 
a private  college,  as  laid  down  by  Chief  Justice  Mar- 
shall^ in  Dartmouth  College  v.  Woodivard.  It  is  an 
eleemosynary  institution,  incorporated  for  the  purpose 
of  perpetuating  the  application  of  the  bounty  of  the 
donors  to  the  objects  of  that  bounty.  Its  trustees  were 
originally  named  by  the  founder,  and  invested  with  the 


(a)  Allan  v.  McKean,  1 Sum.  277. 

(c)  2 T.  R.  346. 


{b)  4 Wheaton,  534. 
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1866.  power  of  perpetuating  themselves.  They  are  not  public 
officers,  nor  is  it  a civil  institution,  but  a charity  school 
Matm’eson  ^ Seminary  of  education,  incorporated  for  the 
preservation  of  its  property,  and  the  perpetual  applica- 
tion of  that  property  to  the  objects  of  its  creators.” 

It  is  not  expressly  stated  in  the  report,  but  it  may  be 
inferred,  that  Bowdoin  College  had  university  powers 
to  grant  degrees,  as  in  one  of  the  by-laws  it  speaks  of 
“ fees  for  any  diploma  or  medical  or  academical  degree.” 

Dartmouth  College  was,  by  royal  charter,  empowered 
to  grant  “ any  such  degree,  and  degrees  as  are  usually 
granted  in  either  of  the  universities  or  any  other  college 
in  Great  Brikiin.” 

Queen  s College  is  a very  wide  corporation,  embrac- 
ing all  members  and  laymen  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
Judgment,  in  Canada  in  connection  with  the  Church  of  Scotland,  in 
full  communion  with  said  church.  The  government  is 
vested  in  twenty-seven  trustees,  and  all  the  congrega- 
tions in  the  province  admitted  on  the  roll  of  the  Synod 
may  name  one  person,  who  shall  be  put  on  a list  of 
names,  from  which,  under  certain  restrictions,  new 
trustees  must  be  selected. 

I am  not  prepared  to  hold  that  to  this  corporation  we 
are  not  to  apply  the  rules  of  law  referred  to  as  governing 
such  institutions  in  the  two  American  cases. 

It  rests  wholly  with  the  trustees  to  create  the  oflSce 
of  a professor,  and  such  an  office  is  not,  as  it  seems  to 
me,  of  the  essence  of  the  corporation.  The  latter  coulj 
exist  without  it. 

If  the  charter  were  silent  as  to  provisions  for  the 
removal  of  a professor,  I should  at  once  hold  that  such 
an  officer- is  removeable  by  the  trustees,  and  his  office  or 
situation  at  once  by  their  decision  be  vacant,  subject  to 
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any  claims  for  salary  in  the  usual  way,  if  the  engagement  18^)6 
be  of  a yearly  nature  ; but  not  subject  to  any  jurisdiction 
of  either  a court  of  law  or  equity  to  restore  : that  the 

• 1 1 n T 1 1 Y Matliies  o. 

service  would  be  oi  a peculiarly  personal  character,  and 
damages  for  any  proved  breach  of  contract  the  only 
remedy. 

It  is  conceded  that  the  trustees  could  abolish  the  chair 
of  classical  literature,  and  that  its  incumbent’s  rights 
would  cease  with  it. 

Mr.  Wezr  could  be  amoved”  from  the  office  of 
professor,  although  he  could  not,  without  cause,  be  “ dis- 
franchised” as  a member  of  the  corporation,  according 
to  Chancellor  Kent's  definitions.  His  dismissal  from 
his  situation  still  leaves  him  a member  of  the  corporate 
body. 

It  seems  also  conceded  that  the  trustees  can  alter  and 
regulate  the  emoluments  of  any  professor. 

This  power  is  important  to  be  considered.  Unless 
the  plaintiff  can  maintain  his  right  to  a legal  interest  or 
estate  in  the  office  and  its  emoluments,  as  they  were  at 
his  induction — if  he  be  always  liable  to  any  reduction 
in  the  discretion  of  the  trustees,  or  to  an  optional  abo- 
lition of  the  office  by  the  same  body,  it  seems  more  a 
matter  of  form  than  substance  to  urge  his  right  to  a 
restoration  by  legal  process. 

The  office  is  not  essential  to  the  existence  of  the 
corporation,  or  to  the  discharge  of  its  functions ; it 
exists  at  the  discretion  of  the  trustees,  arid  its  emolu- 
ments depend  also  on  them. 

It  only  remains  to  consider  if  the  words  of  the  charter 
restrict  the  right  of  removal,  which  (in  the  absence  of 
such  words)  I think  clearly  exists. 
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Weir 


V. 

Mathiesou. 


It  seems  apparent,  I think,  that  any  removal  of  a 
professor  must  be  at  a meeting  of  at  least  thirteen 
trustees  (a). 


The  supplemental  answer  shews  that  this  took  place 
in  May,  1865,  after  the  bill  filed. 

But  does  section  15  declare  the  only  manner  and  the 
only  cause  for  which  a professor  can  be  removed  ? “ If 

any  complaint  respecting  the  conduct  of  the  principal, 
or  any  professor,  master,  tutor  or  other  officer  of  the  said 
college,  be  at  any  time  made  to  the  board  of  trustees, 
they  may  institute  an  inquiry,  and  in  the  event  of  any 
impropriety  of  conduct  being  duly  proved,  they  shall 
admonish,  reprove,  suspend  or  remove  the  person 
offending,  as  to  them  may  seem  good  ; provided  always, 
that  the  grounds  of  such  admonition,  reproof,  suspen- 
sion or  removal,  be  recorded  at  length  in  the  books  of 
Judgment,  the  Said  board.” 


These  sections  do  not  seem  to  have  been  followed  in 
the  plaintiff’s  case.  Is  he  still,  therefore,  cZc /wre,  pro- 
fessor of  classical  literature  ? ^ 

If  a professor  can  only  be  removed  in  the  manner 
prescribed  by  this  section,  the  same  rule  must  certainly 
apply  to  the  other  persons  named,  viz  : masters,  tutors 
and  other  officers.”  All  of  whom  would  be  equally 
irremoveable  except  as  therein  provided.  Sir  James 
Wigram^  in  the  case  already  cited,  pointed  out  that  if 
the  master  of  the  grammar  school  could  make  out  the 
existence  of  a trust  in  his  favor,  the  “Janitor,”  on 
being  discharged,  might  equally  come  to  court  for 
restoration. 

A master  or  tutor,  casually  employed,  or  any  other 
of  the  many  “ officers  ” about  a university,  might,  on 


(a)  Charter,  sec.  25. 
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one  construction  of  this  section,  be  equally  irremove-  1866. 
able  with  the  principal. 

V. 

Once  granted  that  the  office  is  one  under  the  original 
charter,  in  the  sense  contended  for  by  plaintiff,  it  seems 
to  follow  on  the  authorities  that  its  holder  takes  it  with 
all  its  original  rights  of  tenure,  and  that  even  by 
agreement  he  cannot  be  reduced  to  a lesser  interest. 

We  may  give  effect  to  the  15th  and  16th  sections  by 
confining  them  to  cases  in  which,  on  complaint  made,  the 
officer  can  be  dismissed,  leaving  him  no  claim  for  legal 
damages  thereby.  This  would  be  a dismissal  for  cause. 

On  the  other  hand,  a dismissal  such  as  took  place  in 
this  case,  at  the  May  meeting,  would  be  at  the  discre- 
tion of  the  trustees,  and  may  leave  them  liable  to  an 
action  for  arrears  of  salary,  in  the  absence  of  a notice 
terminating  at  the  proper  time,  on  the  usual  principle. 

Judgment. 

There  seems  no  alternative  between  this  construction 
and  declaring  that  every  professor,  master,  tutor,  or 
other  officer,  holds  his  appointment  irremoveable,  except 
for  cause  in  strict  pursuance  of  the  15th  section. 

The  words  used  in  the  charter  declare  no  distinction 
between  the  higher  and  the  lower  officers,  and  the  rights 
urged  by  plaintiff  must,  if  he  succeed,  be  conceded  to 
many  below  him  in  position. 

I have  already  stated  that  I consider  he  fails  to 
establish  his  rights  merely  as  inherent  to  his  holding  of 
such  an  office  under  such  a charter,  and  that  his  main 
dependence  must  be  that  any  proceeding  to  oust  him 
must  be  under  those  sections. 

We  should  pause  long  before  giving  effect  to  plaintiff’s 
argument,  with  all  its  inevitable  consequences. 

As  Lord  Cottenham  said  in  Cfibson  v.  Hoss  (a). 


21 


(a)  7 Clk.  &*F.  250. 
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err'or  and  appeal  reports. 


1866.  There  are  many  cases  in  which  it  would  be  highly 
inexpedient  for  the  interests  of  a body  like  these  trus- 
..  tees,  that  a man  should  continue  in  his  situation,  though 

Mathieson.  ....  ' . ° 

it  might  be  difficult  to  shew  a legal  ground  for  his  re- 
moval. He  may  be  unsuccessful  in  the  discharge  of  his 
duties  : he  may  have  great  abilities,  but  yet  be  unable 
effectually  to  exert  them  in  the  instruction  of  his  pupils. 
This  might  be  great  evil  to  an  institution  of  this  nature, 
and  yet  it  might  not  amount  to  a cause  which  in  a court 
of  justice  would  justify  the  dismissal  of  the  master.  At 
the  same  time  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  circumstances 
I have  mentioned  would  form  a good  ground  for  desiring 
the  master’s  dismissal.” 

It  is  needless  to  enlarge  this  list  of  actual,  though 
not  perhaps  legal  disqualifications.  An  unstained  moral 
character,  high  intellectual  attainments,  and  unsparing 
activity  in  the  discharge  of  duty,  may,  and  often  do, 
co-exist  with  unhappy  forms  of  temper,  restless  irrita- 

Judgment.  . ^ ^ 

bility  and  morbid  sensitiveness,  or  jealousy,  which  may 
utterly  unfit  their  possessor  for  the  useful  discharge  of 
the  delicate  duties  of  education,  and  the  creation  of  re- 
spect and  confidence  amongst  fellow-workers  and  pupils. 

The  court  anxiously  avoided  all  intermeddling  with 
the  merits  or  demerits  of  individuals  in  the  unfortunate 
disputes  that  have  resulted  in  this  litigation. 

It  is  sufficient  to  say  that,  wherever  the  blame  rested, 
a state  of  things  was  disclosed  most  injurious  to  the 
best  interests  of  Queen’s  College* 

We  are  anxious  to  carry  out  the  benevolent  directions 
of  the  last  section  of  the  royal  charter,  which  enjoins 
on  courts  of  justice  that  its  language  shall  be  con- 
strued and  adjudged  in  the  most  favourable  and  benefi- 
cent sense  for  the  best  advantage  of  our  said  college.” 

I have  bestowed  much  consideration  on  the  argument 
of  plaintiff  as  to  his  legal  right  as  professor,  and  have  at 
last  (although  not  without  some  doubt),  arrived  at  the 
conclusion  that  he  was  removeable  by  the  trustees,  at  a 
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meeting  where  the  statutable  number  of  members  was 
present,  although  not  for  cause  under  the  15ih  section. 

I think  the  appeal  must  be  allowed — that  the  plain- 
tiff’s  bill  in  the  court  below  should  be  dismissed.  I 
think  the  case  against  him,  as  to  the  want  of  jurisdiction 
in  the  court  below,  is  reasonably  clear ; that  his  interest 
in  his  office  is  not  such  as  he  claims;  and  lastly,  that 
the  case  disclosed  is  one  in  which  neither  a court  of 
equity  nor  law  should  interfere,  except  on  the  very 
clearest  and  most  conclusive  pressure  of  authority  and 
precedent. 


1866. 
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